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NOTICE. 


As  prefatory  to  the  following  Report,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
Students  (thirty-five  in  number)  who  were  apprehended  on  Friday,  the  12th 
January,  were,  on  the  following  day,  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Police  Court,  but 
were  remanded  to  a  future  day  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  intimated  to  them  that 
their 4rial  would  take  place  in  the  Magistrates'  Court. 

The  general  body  of  students,  finding  the  trial  of  their  comrades  thus  post- 
poned, and  that  it  was  likely  to  assume  a  more  serious  aspect  than  they  at  first 
supposed — and  being  anxious  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  legal  advice  — 
held  a  public  meeting  in  the  University,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  one 
of  the  Professors,  an  Agent  was  appointed,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  elected 
as  a  Committee,  with  full  powers  to  retain  counsel,  and  adopt  any  other  measures 
which  might  appear  to  them  advisable  for  having  the  whole  affair  properly 
elucidated. 

Mr  Forbes  Mr  Macintyre 

Mr  Wood  Mr  Mould 

Dr  Stokes  Mr  G.  J.  Bell 

Mr  Atkin  Mr  T.  B.  Bell 

Mr  Batten  Mr  Fraser 

Mr  Falconer  Mr  Bremner 
Mr  Sinclair 

Mr  Forbes,  Chairman. 

Mr  Wood,  Secretm-y. 

Mr  G.  J.  Bell,  Treasurer. 

Under  their  superintendence  the  folloAving  Report  of  the  Trial  (which  even- 
tually took  place  before  the  SherifF)  has  been  prepared;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  order  to  ensure  completeness  and  accuracy,  Mr  S.  M'Gregor 
was  employed  to  take  the  evidence  and  speeches  in  short-hand.  The  proofs 
of  the  latter  have  also  been  revised  by  the  SherifF  and  the  Counsel  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed  on  their  correctness, 

Edinburgh,  February,  1838. 


LIBEL, 

The  Procurator-Fiscal  against  Charles  John 
Dalrymple,  and  Others. 


Edinburgh,  February  17,  1838. 

Unto  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  the  Complaint  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  of  Court  for  the  public  interest, 

Humbly  Sheweth,  —  That  Charles  John  Dalrymple,  now  or  lately 
residing-  ivith  Louisa  Heaniker  or  Stewart,  a  widow,  in  Lothian  Street, 
ill  or  near  Edinburgh  ;  Alfred  Wcstmacott,  now  or  lately  residing-  with 
Henry  Westmacott,  sculptor,  in  Royal  Terrace,  in  or  near  Edinburgh ; 
John  Aikeuhead  or  Aitkenhead,  now  or  lately  residing-  ^vith  Robert 
Wilson,  hatter,  in  Salisbury  Street,  in  or  near  Edinburgh ;  Robert  Scot 
Skirving,  now  or  lately  residing  with  Agnes  Tibbets  or  Rymcr,  a  widow, 
in  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh ;  and  Edward  Kellet,  now  or  lately  residing- 
with  Thomas  Robinson,  lodging-house-keeper  in  Clerk  Street,  in  or  near 
Edinburgh  ;  all  now  or  lately  students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
have  been  all  and  each,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  guilty  of  the  crimes  of 
mobbing  and  rioting,  and  assault,  or  one  or  other  of  tliem,  actors  or  actor, 
or  art  and  part :  In  so  far  as,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  or  about  that  time,  a  mob,  or  great  number  of 
disorderly  and  evil-disposed  persons,  did  riotously  and  turaultuously 
assemble,  and  did,  within  the  area  and  precincts  of  the  College  or 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh, 
opposite  or  near  to  the  said  College  or  University,  conduct  themselves 
in  a  riotous  and  outrageous  manner,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  to  the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  lieges ;  and  did  violently 
attack  and  assault  and  threaten  various  persons,  and  did  throw  snow- 
balls or  other  missiles  at  them,  and  at  several  carts  and  carriages  passing- 
along  or  near  to  the  said  street,  and  at  the  windows,  and  other  parts  of 
the  houses  or  shops,  or  other  premises  in  the  said  street;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, the  said  mob,  or  great  number  of  disorderly  and  evil-disposed 
persons,  did  then  and  there  wickedly  and  feloniously  attack  and  assault 
James  Simpson,  then  and  now  or  lately  one  of  the  Edinburgh  police,  and 
now  or  lately  residing  in  Arthur  Street,  in  or  near  Edinburgh;  and 
James  Wilmore,  then  and  now  or  lately  one  of  the  Edinburgh  police, 
and  now  or  lately  residing  in  Reid's  Close,  Canongate,  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh, while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  policemen  ;  and  did  strike 
them,  or  one  or  other  of  them  repeatedly,  with  sticks  and  snow-balls,  or 
other  missiles,  on  various  parts  of  their  persons ;  and  the  said  Charles 
John  Dalrymple,  Alfred  Westmacott,  John  Aikenhead  or  Aitkenhead, 
Robert  Scot  Skirving,  and  Edward  Kellet,  did  all  and  ejKh,  or  one  or 
more  of  them,  form  part  of  the  said  mob,  or  great  number  of  disorderly 
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and  evil-disposed  persons,  and  were  present  at,  aiding  and  abetting^,  and 
actively  engaged  with  the  said  mob,  or  great  number  of  disorderly  and 
evil-disposed  persons,  in  the  unlawful  acts  of  mobbing,  and  rioting,  and 
assault,  above  libelled,  or  part  thereof.  Likeas,  (2)  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  or  about  that  time,  a  mob, 
or  great  number  of  disorderly  and  evil-disposed  persons,  armed  with  sticks 
or  bludgeons,  or  other  weapons,  did  riotously  and  tumultuously  assemble, 
and  did,  within  the  area  and  precincts  of  the  said  College  or  University, 
and  on  South  Bridge  Street,  aforesaid,  opposite  or  near  to  the  said 
College  or  University,  conduct  themselves  in  a  riotous  and  outrageous 
manner,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  terror  and 
alarm  of  the  lieges ;  and  did  violently  attack  and  assault,  and  threaten 
various  persons,  and  did  throw  snow-balls,  or  other  missiles,  at  them, 
and  at  several  carts  and  carriages  passing  along  or  near  to  the  said  street, 
and  at  the  windows,  and  other  parts  of  the  houses  or  shops,  or  other 
premises  in  the  said  street,  whereby  several  windows  were  broken ;  and 
a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  policemen  having  been  brought  to  the  place 
or  places  above  libelled,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  said  liotous  pro- 
ceedings, the  said  mob,  or  great  number  of  disorderly  and  evil-disposed 
persons,  did  then  and  there  Avickedly  and  feloniously  attack  and  assault 
the  said  policemen,  and  others  who  were  endeavouring  to  assist  the  said 
policemen,  in  the  performance  of  their  said  duty,  and  did  strike  them  with 
bludgeons  or  sticks,  or  other  weapons,  and  did  throw  snow-balls  and  stones, 
or  other  missiles,  at  them ;  and  in  particular,  the  said  mob,  or  great  number 
of  disorderly  and  evil-disposed  persons,  did  then  and  there  wickedly  and 
feloniously  attack  and  assault  William  Kerr,  then  and  now  or  lately 
lieutenant  of  the  said  Police,  Edward  Pond,  then  and  now  or  lately 
lieutenant  of  the  said  Police,  Donald  Macpherson,  then  and  now  or 
lately  sergeant  of  the  said  Police,  George  Borthwick,  then  and  now  or 
lately  policeman,  and  now  or  lately  residing  in  Dunbar's  Close,  Canon- 
gate,  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  Henry  Ross,  then  and  now  or  lately  police- 
man, and  noAV  or  lately  residing  in  Little  Jack's  Close,  Canongate 
aforesaid,  Alexander  Gunn,  then  and  now  or  lately  policeman,  and  now 
or  lately  residing  in  Scotland  Street,  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
aforesaid  James  Simpson,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  and  did  strike  them 
with  bludgeons  and  sticks,  or  other  weapons,  on  their  heads  and  other 
parts  of  their  persons,  and  did  knock  them,  or  attempt  to  knock  them, 
to  the  ground,  and  did  throw  stones  and  snow-balls  or  other  missiles  at 
them,  by  all  which  they  were  injured  on  various  parts  of  their  persons  ; 
and  the  said  Charles  John  Dalrymple,  Alfred  Westmacott,  John  Aiken- 
head  or  Aitkenhead,  Robert  Scot  Skirving,  and  Edward  Kellet,  did  all 
and  each,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  form  part  of  the  said  mob,  or  great 
number  of  disorderly  and  evil-disposed  persons,  and  were  present  at, 
aiding  and  abetting,  and  actively  engaged  with  the  said  mob,  or  great 
number  of  disorderly  and  evil-disposed  persons,  in  the  unlawful  acts  of 
mobbing  and  rioting  and  assault  last  above  libelled,  or  part  thereof: 
And  the  said  Charles  John  Dalrymple  having  been  apprehended  and 
taken  before  Peter  Crooks,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Sheriff-depute  thereof,  did,  in  his  presence,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  emit  and 
subscribe  a  declaration  —  and  the  said  Charles  John  Dalrymple  having 
been  thereafter  taken  before  George  Tait,  Esquire,  Sheriff-substitute  of 
Edinburghshire,  did  in  his  presence,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  emit  and  subscribe  another 
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«leclaration ;  and  the  said  Alfred  Westraacott,  John  Aikenhead  or  Aitken- 
bead,  Ilobert  Scot  Skirving,  and  Edward  Kellet,  having  been  appre- 
hended and  taken  before  the  said  George  Tait,  did  each  of  them  respec- 
tively, in  his  presence,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
ci"-hteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  emit  and  subscribe  a  declaration, — 
which  declarations  uill  be  used  in  evidence  against  each  of  them,  by 
whom  the  same  were  respectively  emitted,  at  their  trial ;  and  three  or 
thereby  bludgeons  or  sticks  will  also  be  used  in  evidence  against  the 
gaid  Cliarles  John  Dalryraple,  Alfred  Westmacott,  John  Aikenhead  or 
Aitkenhead,  Robert  Scot  Skirving,  and  Edward  Kellet,  at  their  trial. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Lordship  to  grant  warrant  to  officers 
of  Court  to  cite  the  said  Charles  John  Dalrymple,  Alfred  West- 
macott, John  Aikenhead  or  Aitkenhead,  Robert  Scot  Skirving, 
and  Edward  Kellet,  to  appear  before  you  to  answer  to  this  libel, 
and  thereafter  to  tine  and  amerciate  each  of  them  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  £10  sterling,  payable  to  the  complainer ;  or  to 
imprison  them  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  sixty  days ;  and  in  either  case,  to  ordain  each  of  them 
to  find  caution  for  good  behaviour,  or  to  keep  the  peace  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
■£•20  sterling;  and  farther,  to  tiud  them  liable  in  the  expenses 
of  this  prosecution. 

According  to  justice. 

Archd.  Scott,  P.  F. 

Edinburgh,  \lth  February,  1838. 
The  Sheriff-substitute  having  considered  this  libel,  —  grants  warrant 
to  officers  of  court  to  cite  the  before  designed  Charles  John  Dalrymple, 
Alfred  Westmacott,  John  Aikenhead  or  Aitkenhead,  Robert  Scot  Skir- 
ving, and  Edward  Kellet,  to  appear  to  answer  the  same  within  the 
ordinary  Sheriff-Court  House  at  Edinburgh,  upon  the  21st  day  of 
February  current,  at  10  o'clock  forenoon,  and  to  cite  witnesses  for  both 
|)arties. 

Adam  Urquhart. 


EVIDENCE. 

Wednesday,  \\th  February. 

Bailie  Grieve,  examined  by  Mr  Lines,  Advocate-Depute — You  are  one  of 
the  Magistrates  of  the  city  ?      Yes. 

Your  place  of  business  is  almost  next  door  to  the  College  ?  Yes,  at  the 
corner  of  Adam  Square. 

Was  your  attention  attracted  to  the  College  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
11  th  of  January  ?     Yes. 

What  attracted  your  attention  ?  A  crowd,  and  a  report  that  there  was  a 
riot. 

About  what  o'clock  was  this  ?     Somewhere  about  one  o'clock. 

Was  it  in  the  street  ?  Yes,  in  the  street  exactly  in  front  of  the  College,  and 
in  the  College. 


You  went  to  the  College  then  ?     I  did. 

■When  you  got  there,  tell  us  in  what  state  you  found  the  crowd  outside  the 
College  ?  The  street  was  pretty  crowded  ;  there  were  students  on  the  stair, 
and  a  great  many  inside  ;  and  snow-balls  were  throwing.  The  students  were 
assembled  on  the  stairs  of  the  College,  and  in  the  College  Yard. 

Which  way  were  the  snow-balls  mostly  thrown  ?  Both  ways,  but  most  of 
them  came  from  the  College  Yard,  or  from  the  porch. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  effects  produced  by  these  snow-balls  ?  A  good  deal  of 
panes  of  glass  were  broke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  the  shutters 
were  put  on. 

Did  you  hear  or  see  any  of  the  panes  broken  ?  I  did  not  observe  any 
broken  when  I  went  there,  because  the  shutters  were  put  on. 

Did  you,  on  this  occasion,  remonstrate  with  the  students  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct  ?     I  did. 

The  students  were  throwing  the  snow-balls  ?     Yes. 

In  consequence  of  your  remonstrance,  did  they  cease  throwing  ?     No. 

Did  you  say  you  were  a  Magistrate  ?  No  ;  I  had  no  occasion  to  say  I  was 
a  Magistrate,  because  they  must  have  seen  that  I  was  so  from  my  chain  or 
badge  of  office. 

There  were  some  policemen  there  when  you  first  went?     Yes. 

Was  the  force  of  the  police  afterwards  increased  when  you  were  there  ? 
Not  on  the  Thursday,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  you  see  some  students  apprehended  by  them  ?     Yes,  a  few. 

They  were  taken  to  the  Police  Office  ?     Yes. 

You  went  to  the  Police  Office  ?  I  did,  soon  after  they  were  taken  into 
custody. 

Do  you  remember  a  number  of  lads  having  the  appearance  of  students 
coming  to  the  square  of  the  Police  Office  ? 

Mr  Whigham, — Do  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr  Innes,  —  This  is  merely  a  matter  of  narrative  that  leads  to  the  second 
charge.  We  are  entitled  to  shew  that  the  acts  of  the  different  individuals 
were  the  acts  of  the  crowd,  and  acting  in  concert  with  the  crowd ;  and  we 
propose  to  shew  that  they  were  acting  thus  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr  Robertson, — This  is  characteristic  of  this  wretched  and  contemptible 
prosecution.  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  outrageous  as  this  attempt.  My 
learned  friend  says,  that  the  first  charge  is  mainly  narrative  of  the  second  ;  and 
the  proposal  now  made  is,  with  a  view  of  establishing  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  conspiracy,  to  prove  proceedings  that  took  place  in  the  College  Yard  by 
something  that  took  place  in  the  Police  Office. 

Mr  Innes,  —  We  are  entitled  to  shew,  that  they  went  to  the  Police  Office, 
and  there  arranged  farther  proceedings  on  the  Thursday. 

Mr  Robertson,  —  Is  my  learned  friend  entitled  to  shew,  that  a  mob  broke 
into  a  shop  in  Prince's  Street,  in  order  to  prove  a  riot  in  the  College  Yard  ? 

Mr  Innes,  —  With  all  deference,  I  am  entitled  to  lead  evidence  that  this 
party  were  parties  in  that  riot.  I  am  entitled  to  prove,  by  their  conduct  else- 
where, that  they  were  part  of  a  mob  ;  and  this  I  am  entitled  to  prove  by  their 
conduct  any  where,  where  I  find  them  concerted. 

Mr  Whigham,  —  The  major  proposition  is  mobbing,  rioting,  and  assault, 
within  the  quadrangle  of  the  College,  or  in  front  thereof.  Is  my  learned 
friend  entitled  to  prove  a  separate  and  distinct  crime  at  the  Police  Office  ? 
He  says,  I  will  prove  the  illegality  of  their  acts  elsewhere,  in  order  to  prove 
them  guilty  of  the  charge  in  this  indictment.  If  he  is  entitled  to  do  so,  he 
was  bound  to  give  the  prisoners  notice  of  this  by  preferring  a  distinct  charge. 

Mr  Robertson, — As  my  learned  friend  seems  to  be  serious  in  regard  to  this 
case,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  we  shall  now  conduct  this  trial 
in  a  more  grave  and  solemn  manner  than  I  had  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do.     I  beg  the  witness   to   withdraw,   ia  the   meantime.     (The  witness 


withdrew.)  The  present  libel  charges,  in  the  major  proposition,  mobbingj 
rioting,  and  assault.  It  contains  no  charge  of  conspiracy  of  any  description. 
The  mobbing,  rioting,  and  assault,  are  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the 
College  Yard  and  on  South  Bridge  Street  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Now, 
the  question  put  is  this,  Whether  certain  young  gentlemen,  apparently  students, 
did  certain  things  at  or  near  the  Police  Office,  in  concert  with  other  students 
who  had  been  apprehended.  I  must  say,  that  if  the  public  prosecutor  is  to 
make  this  a  case  of  conspiracy,  he  ought  to  have  given  us  notice  of  it.  They 
have  begun  this  foolish  prosecution  at  the  wrong  end.  They  ought  to  have 
established  the  mobbing  and  rioting,  then  to  have  connected  the  prisoners  with 
ic.  Then,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been  competent  to  have  j)roved  any  act  of 
any  person  seen  in  the  company  of  the  prisoners  on  that  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  taken  away  at  once  to  the  Police  Office. 

The  Sheriff, — I  suppose  you  mean  to  prove  that  a  number  of  the  students 
had  been  warned  at  the  yard  of  the  Police  Office  of  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct.  Now,  you  do  not  bring  that  home  to  any  of  the  students  at  the 
bar.     I  must  sustain  the  objection. 

Witness  was  then  recalled,  and  his  examination  continued  by  Mr  Innes. 

After  you  had  been  at  the  Police  Office  on  Thursday,  you  returned  to  the 
College  ?     Yes. 

What  did  you  find  there  when  you  returned  ?  A  great  crowd  of  students 
seemingly. 

About  what  time  of  the  day  was  this?  I  cannot  speak  exactly  as  to  the 
time,  but  it  must  have  been,  I  should  think,  about  three  o'clock,  or  rather 
after  it.  I  did  not  get  the  length  of  the  College,  but  about  the  corner,  when 
they  passed  me  in  a  large  body,  seemingly  marching  in  order. 

By  the  Sheriff,  —  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  trained  ?  I  do  not  say 
trained,  but  they  were  marching  from  the  College  Gate,  and  the  fiont  ranks  of 
them  were  nearly  opposite  Adam  Square,  all  going  towards  the  North  Bridge. 
They  extended  from  the  Lower  College  Gate  down  to  Adam  Square. 

By  Mr  Innes — How  many  might  there  be  in  a  low  ?  They  were  not  quite 
so  regular  as  that;  there  might  be  two,  and  three,  and  four,  and  five  in  a  row. 

Did  you  ask  them  what  they  were  going  to  do  ?  I  told  two  or  three  of  the 
well-disposed  students  to  stop  them  till  I  came  down — I  should  say,  peaceably 
disposed. 

Did  you  remonstrate  with  them  ?     Yes. 

Some  time  after  this,  did  you  see  them  return  ?  They  turned  to  go  towards 
the  College.      I  remonstrated  with  them,  and  they  went  back. 

Did  you  see  the  same  or  a  similar  mob  thereafter?  Yes,  they  Immediately 
returned.  I  was  going  direct  up  to  the  Police  Office  or  Council  Chamber, 
and  before  I  got  round  the  Tron  Church  they  had  turned  again.  I  supposed 
they  were  going  up  the  High  Street,  and  I  went  by  Hunter  Square.  They 
went  towards  the  North  Bridge. 

They  were  the  same  mass  of  people?      Yes. 

United  as  for  some  purpose?     Yes. 

What  class  would  you  say  they  were  of?     Certainly  students. 

Let  us  come  to  the  next  day.  Do  you  remember  on  Friday  morning  some 
police-officers  being  sent  to  the  College  ?  Orders  were  given  to  the  police- 
men to  be  there  on  Friday  morning  before  nine  o'clock,  to  prevent  the  town's 
people  annoying  the  students. 

You  did  not  observe  any  disturbance  on  the  morning  of  Friday  ?  Not  in 
the  morning. 

About  what  time  did  you  observe  it  ?  Some  time  between  one  and  two 
o'clock ;  but  I  do  not  speak  positively  as  to  time ;  it  might  be  near  two 
o'clock. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  front  of  the  College  ?  Understanding  there 
was  a  mob,   I  went  up   to  the  College.     I  found  students  in  front  of  the 


College  ;  the  whole  stairs  were  crammed  full  of  tlicni,  and  tliey  bad  sticks  in  their 
hands.      The  lower  stair  nearest  to  Adam  Square  is  that  to  which  I  speali. 

Did  you  observe  the  kind  of  sticks?  Some  of  them  were  full  length,  and 
some  of  them  were  cut  through  the  middle,  and  some  were  sharpened  at  the 
end,  as  if  for  stabbing. 

Did  you  see  any  snow-balls  flying  at  this  time  ?     Yes. 

Where  were  they  coming  from  principally  ?  Coming  from  within  the 
College. 

Were  they  also  flying  from  the  street  into  the  College  ?  I  did  not  see  above 
two  or  three  thrown  from  the  street. 

Did  you  go  up  to  the  students  at  this  time  also  ?     Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  them  ?  I  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct. 

How  did  they  appear  to  you  to  take  your  remonstrance  ?  Very  diff'erent 
from  the  day  before. 

In  what  way  ?  They  took  it  worse  than  the  day  before  ;  something  like 
disrespect. 

Did  they  seem  determined  to  go  on  ?     I  thought  so. 

Did  they  shew  any  inclination  to  go  away  when  you  spoke  to  them  ?  No  ; 
they  paid  no  attention  to  my  remonstrance. 

In  consequence  of  this,  did  you  go  to  the  Police  Office  for  more  assistance  ? 
Yes  ;  I  got  more  assistance. 

Did  you  return  to  the  College  afterwards  ?  I  returned  with  Bailie  Sawers 
and  the  Provost,  whom  I  met  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

What  appearance  had  the  crowd  taken  at  that  time  ?  It  had  increased  on 
the  street. 

Can  you  tell  us  near  the  time  of  day  ?     It  would  be  about  three  o'clock  then. 

Did  the  Provost  go  forward  to  them  and  address  them  ?     Yes. 

What  did  he  say  or  do  to  the  students  ?  He  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stair 
and  talked  to  them,  wishing  them  to  disperse,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

Did  the  Provost  wear  his  badge?  Yes  ;  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
regard  to  him,  as  he  wore  his  chain  outside  of  his  waistcoat. 

You  are  confident  he  must  have  been  known  to  be  the  Lord  Provost?  Yes. 

How  was  his  address  received  by  the  students  ?     Very  ill. 

Tell  us  how  ?  The  only  thing  I  heard  was  a  sort  of  murmur, — some  cried, 
"  Out  with  him — out  with  him." 

There  was  still  a  considerable  agitation  among  the  mob  ?  A  considerable 
agitation. 

AVere  snow-balls  flying  ?     I  am  not  positive  that  they  were. 

Did  you  see  any  considerable  fight  on  the  street  that  day?  Yes,  a  short 
time  after  the  Provost  addressed  them. 

What  did  you  see ?  We  returned  from  the  crowd  to  consider  what  v.as  to 
be  done ;  we  all  went  to  my  shop. 

What  did  you  see  at  this  time,  when  in  your  shop  ?  I  saw  nothing.  We 
went  up  to  the  College  again,  and  immediately  after  that — I  cannot  toll  how 
it  happened — the  police  had  come  in  contact  with  the  students.  Before  we 
went  forward  there  were  one  or  more  students  brought  down  as  prisoners. 
We  met  them  very  near  the  College  in  custody  of  the  police.  The  police 
made  repeated  charges  on  the  students  at  the  stair,  and  there  was  a  complete 
battle  between  them  there.  The  students  kept  possession  of  the  stair  at  the 
time  I  saw  them. 

By  the  Sheriff'. — The  students  must  have  known  they  were  policemen  ? 
Yes,  they  had  their  batons. 

Did  you  know  them  to  be  police  ?  It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  distinguish 
them— I  was  at  a  distance.  Every  time  the  police  made  a  charge,  they  gene- 
rally brought  down  a  prisoner.  . 


By  Mr   Inncs Did  this  figbt  lust  a   considerable   time  ?      There   were 

renewed  charges  by  them. 

How  long  do  you  think  this  attack  and  defence  lasted  altogether  ?  I  could 
not  exactly  say,  but  it  must  have  been  more  than  half  an  hour. 

What  kind  of  weapons  were  there?  The  police  had  batons,  and  the 
students  had  sticks,  and  sticks  made  into  batons. 

Were  there  any  stones  ?  There  were  snow-balls  thrown  from  the  inside, 
but  they  were  thrown  on  the  crowd.  I  think  there  were  both  stones  and 
snow-balls,  but  I  did  not  see  any  stones  thrown.  I  saw  windows  broken,  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  by  stones  or  not.  I  judged  there  were  stones  thrown, 
having  heard  the  glass  breaking. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  mean  the  windows  of  the  bouses  opposite  ?     Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  broken  by  stones  ?  1  think  it  was  too 
great  a  distance  for  snow-balls  to  be  thrown. 

By  Mr  Innes. — Which  appeared  to  be  getting  the  better?  Sometimes  it 
seemed  very  doubtful. 

What  resolution  did  you  come  to?     We  sent  for  the  military. 

Did  you  consult  together  in  regard  to  this  ?  Yes,  in  ray  shop,  and  we  sent 
for  the  military. 

You  went  to  the  shop  again  to  consult  in  regard  to  this  ?  No,  we  had 
resolved  to  send  for  the  military  when  we  went  to  the  shop  first,  and  after  this 
resolution  we  went  out  and  saw  those  breakages  which  I  spoke  of. 

At  the  time  you  came  to  this  resolution,  the  crowd  was  looking  serious  ? 
It  was  looking  serious  before  we  went  there.  There  was  a  great  scuffle.  It 
was  a  dangerous  riot. 

Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  police  were  not  able  to  put  down  the  riot  ? 
Yes,  the  police  being  so  exhausted  with  constant  attendance  during  the  trial  of 
the  cotton  spinners. 

Mr  Robertson — That  was  the  other  great  trial.     (Laughter.) 

By  Mr  Innes Was  it  getting  dark  then  ?     It  was  not  dark  at  the  time  the 

conflict  took  place. 

By  the  Sheriff.  —  How  soon  did  the  military  go  down  ?  They  did  not  go 
down  till  the  Provost  and  Bailie  Savvers  went  up  afterwards  and  brought  them 
down.  The  Provost  first  sent  a  card  to  the  commanding  officer,  which  was 
not  attended  to,  and  afterwards  he  and  Bailie  Sawers  went  up  in  a  coach. 

Did  you  remain  till  the  military  came  down  ?     Yes. 

The  Provost  came  down  also  ?     Yes,  and  Bailie  Sawers. 

By  Mr  Innes You  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  this  measure  ?     Yes. 

At  what  o'clock  did  the  military  arrive  ?  Very  near  to  four  o'clock,  I  think  ; 
it  was  not  quite  dark. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  presume,  the  mob  ceased,  and  quietness  was  restored  ? 
Yes,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  military.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
dispersed  immediately,  but  there  was  quietness  immediately.  The  military 
went  into  the  gates.  A  party  of  them  cleared  the  way  from  the  street  into 
the  College-yard. 

You  tell  us  that  you  saw  windows  broke, — did  you  see  a  great  many  ?  I 
did  not  hear  many  broke,  but  I  saw  that  a  good  many  had  been  broken.  The 
windows  that  had  been  broken  the  day  before  had  the  shutters  on,  and  the 
windows  above  the  shutters  were  broken. 

Did  you  see  any  carts  or  carriages  assailed  by  snow-balls  ?  No  ;  there  were 
carts  and  carriages  passing,  but  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  assailed. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Robertson You  say  the  police  were  sent  on  Friday 

morning  to  protect  the  students  from  the  annoyance  of  the  mob?     Yes. 

Then  I  presume  it  was  the  mob  that  were  annoying  the  students  on  the 
Thursday?     It  was  so  reported. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  police  were  sent  for  this   purpose  ?     By  the 
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report  of  different  individuals.  I  do  not  thinii  I  am  bound  to  answer  such 
questions. 

You  are  bound  to  answer  my  question.  On  the  Thursday  did  there  appear 
to  you  to  be  two  parties  engaged  in  this  quarrel  ?  There  were  two  parties 
certainly. 

One  consisting  of  the  students,  and  the  other  of  whom  ?  I  speak  as  to  the 
two  parties, — students  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  town's  people  on  the  other. 

Did  you,  on  the  Thursday,  see  the  policemen  do  any  thing  to  protect  the 
students  ?     I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

You  did  not  see  any  thing  done  by  the  police,  when  you  were  there  on  the 
Thursday,  to  protect  the  students  ?  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question,  because 
when  I  was  there  the  students  were  not  annoyed. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  a  very  serious  affair  on  Thursday  ?  No,  not  so 
serious  as  on  Friday.  The  students  were  more  peaceably  inclined  on  Thurs- 
day;  and  therefore  we  did  not  apprehend  any  thing  serious. 

You  said  they  appeared  to  be  well  disposed — peaceably  disposed  ?  Let  it  be 
understood  that  when  I  remonstrated  with  them  they  appeared  to  be  peaceably 
disposed. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  professors  on  the  Thursday  ?  They  might  be  there. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  some  of  them.  Mr  Mackenzie,  assistant  to  one  of 
them,  was  there.  • 

Then  you  went  back  on  the  Friday,  and  you  were  there  with  Bailie  Sawers 
and  the  Provost?     Yes. 

You  had  not  seen  any  of  the  charges  made  by  the  police  on  the  students 
before  you  had  a  consultation  in  your  shop?     No. 

Who  proposed  to  send  for  her  Majesty's  forces  ?  The  Magistrates,  the  Lord 
Provost,  Bailie  Sawers,  and  myself. 

Which  of  you  suggested  this  ?  I  am  willing,  nay,  anxious,  to  answer  this-;, 
but  would  wish  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  fair  question. 

I  ask  you  who  first  suggested  it  ?  I  must  first  know  whether  I  am  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  Sheriff— Yes. 

Witness. — I  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  saying  that  it  was  myself. 

The  Sheriff. — It  is  an  important  question,  as  it  shews  your  impression  of 
the  state  of  the  mob  at  the  time,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  of  importance. 
What  was  your  reason  for  suggesting  it  ?  I  was  afraid  the  police  force  was 
not  sufficiently  strong;  and  admitting  they  were  so,  I  was  satisfied,  unless 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  that  there  would  be  a  knock-down  Ijusiness  ; 
and  I  thought,  that,  sending  for  the  military,  a  more  serious  riot  might  be 
prevented. 

By  Mr  Robertson Of  course  you  did  it  for  the  best  I  have  no  doubt. 

Before  you  had  your  consultation  in  the  shop,  and  had  resolved  to  send  for  the 
military,  was  the  riot  act  read  ?  No,  the  riot  act  was  not  read  till  the  military 
came.  I  should  have  stated,  that  when  I  suggested  the  sending  for  the 
military,  I  told  them  it  was  only  ray  opinion,  and  they  had  no  idea  of  the 
propriety  of  it,  till  they  came  down  to  see  the  riot ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
state  of  the  mob,  they  concurred  in  the  suggestion. 

You  are  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  University  as  a  Magistrate  ?     Yes. 

Did  it  occur  to  you,  or  to  the  Lord  Provost,  or  to  Bailie  Sawers,  before 
sending  for  the  military,  to  have  any  communication  with  any  of  the  Professors 
of  the  University  ?  1  do  not  think  it  did  ;  and  I  believe  it  was  impossible  to 
see  any  of  them  that  were  in  the  College, — it  was  impossible  to  get  in ;  but  it 
never  occurred  to  us. 

I  suppose  when  you  came  to  the  resolution  in  your  shop,  you  were  all  per-'' 
fectly  cool  ?     Perfectly. 

How  many  students  may  there  be  attending  the  University?  I  am  not 
aware.  There  is  a  committee  which  takes  charge  of  such  matters,  but  I  am 
not  a  member  of  it. 


Who  is  College  Bailie  ?     Bailie  Crooks. 

On  the  Friday,  did  any  of  the  town's-people  take  part  with  the  police  in 
those  charges  which  you  speak  of?    I  am  not  sure,  but  I  rather  think  they  did. 

Did  they  ajjpear  to  you  to  be  acting  on  the  same  side  with  the  police  ? 
Most  assuredly  acting  in  favour  of  the  police,  but  I  cannot  positively  say  they 
were  acting  with  them.  I  rather  think  they  were  assisting  them  and  against 
the  students  ;  at  all  events,  they  were  not  o))posed  to  the  police. 

Might  there  be  present  a  great  m;iiiy  of  the  town's-people  before  the  military 
came  ?  Yes,  the  crowd  extended  the  full  length  of  the  College,  but  the  most 
dense  part  of  it  was  opposite  to  the  College  gate. 

Were  there  no  snow-balls  thrown  at  the  students  ?  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  saw  two  or  three. 

You  did  not  consider  those  persons  who  were  throwing  snow-balls  as  assist- 
ing the  police  ?     No. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Were  those  town's-people  quiet  and  i-egular  on  the  Thurs- 
day ?     Perfectly  quiet. 

By  Mr  Robertson. — During  the  whole  of  Friday,  were  the  town's-people 
perfectly  quiet  ?     So  far  as  I  saw. 

What  class  of  people  were  they  ?  Not  only  trades-people  but  people  of  all 
descriptions — tradesmen,  men,  women,  and  children. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  saw  no  rioting  except  on  the  part  of 
the  students  ?     I  did  not  say  that  I  saw  rioting. 

Did  you  see  any  on  the  part  of  the  town's-people  ?  No,  unless  a  crowd 
constitutes  a  riot. 

AVhen  the  military  came,  how  far  might  the  crowd  extend  along  the  South 
Bridge?  I  think  from  about  Adam  Square  up  to  Drummoiid  Street — a  very 
dense  crowd. 

That  was  a  crowd  of  town's-people,  I  presume  ?     Yes. 

What  were  they  doing?     Nothing  ;  tliey  were  quiet  and  peaceable. 

Did  you  as  a  Magistrate  desire  them  to  disperse  ?  I  did  not  address  them 
as  a  body.  I  did  when  I  came  in  contact  with  two  or  three  ;  and  wherever  I 
went,  I  tried  to  send  them  off. 

Who  read  the  Riot  Act  ?     Mr  Dymock  read  it. 

After  the  troops  had  come?     Yes,  he  read  it  in  the  College  yard? 

You  told  us  that  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  military  they  became 
peaceable  ?     Yes. 

Then  they  were  peaceable  before  the  Riot  Act  was  read  ?  They  had  not 
dispersed,  but  were  peaceable  when  the  troops  came. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Was  the  Riot  Act  read  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  ?     Yes. 

By  Mr  Robertson — But  they  were  peaceable  before  they  dispersed  on  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  ;  and  then  you  read  the  Riot  Act  ?     Yes. 

Who  suu'gested  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act?  I  asked  Mr  Dymock  if  he  had 
the  Riot  Act.      We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  read  it  till  the  military  came. 

Was  the  Riot  Act  read  any  where  but  in  the  square  of  the  College?  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  never  thought  of  reading  it  in  the  street  where  the  crowd  was  ?     No. 

Did  you  see  any  policemen  strike  with  their  batons?  Yes,  a  great  number. 
A  great  many  sticks  v.'ere  going  ;  and  I  saw  them  on  both  sides  strike  with  sticks. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  town's-people  apprehended,  or  did  you  give  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  them  ?     I  saw  one  on  Friday. 

Had  any  been  apprehended  on  the  Thursday?  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I 
am  sure  there  were  two  apprehended,  but  I  saw  only  one  of  them  apprehended. 

As  you  saw  one  of  them  apprehended,  and  knew  there  were  at  least  two,  I 
ask  you  again  if  there  was  any  rioting  on  the  part  of  the  town's-people,  or  why 
were  they  apprehended  ?  The  reason  why  the  one  was  apprehended  that  I  saw- 
was,  that  he  liad  come  forward  and  struck  a  student  on  the  back  when  he  was 
in  custody  of  the  police. 
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Was  it  with  a  stick  he  struck  him  ?     No,  it  was  with  his  fist. 

What  was  the  other  apprehended  for,  do  you  know  ?    For  throwing  a  stone. 

Do  you  know  what  any  of  the  others  were  apprehended  for  ?  I  do  not 
know.      There  might  have  been  more  apprehended. 

You  said  that  the  police  were  easily  distinguished  by  the  students,  in  respect 
that  they  had  batons  ?     Yes. 

You  said  also  that  when  the  policemen  were  charging  the  students,  it  was 
not  easy  for  you  to  know  them  ?  No,  because  their  backs  were  to  me.  I  saw 
none  of  the  town's  people  with  batons  or  sticks. 

In  what  state  were  the  students  that  you  saw  apprehended?  Some  of  them 
very  cross  and  pulling  hard. 

Were  any  of  them  bleeding  ?  One  of  them  was  cut  above  the  right  temple, 
I  think. 

You  did  not  know  who  that  young  gentleman  was?     I  did  not. 

How  do  you  suppose  he  came  by  his  wound  ?  I  supposed  that  it  was 
the  end  of  a  policeman's  baton  that  had  cut  him.  I  inferred  that,  because 
I  saw  none  of  the  town's-people  with  sticks. 

After  the  matter  was  over,  was  any  communication  made  by  the  Magistrates 
to  the  Professors  on  the  subject  ?  There  was  a  conference  with  the  Magis- 
trates next  morning. 

That  was  the  first  communication  between  them  ?     Yes. 

Had  that  commenced  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Magistrates  or  the  Professors  ? 
I  cannot  answer  that — I  do  not  know. 

On  the  Thursday,  had  there  been  a  great  slide  all  along  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  College  ?     There  might  have  been,  but  I  did  not  see  any. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Innes — You  say  the  Riot  Act  was  read  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  military  ?     Yes. 

At  that  time  there  might  have  been  some  occasion  for  reading  it?  We  did 
not  know  what  might  happen ;  the  students  did  not  go  off  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  military,  and  the  Riot  Act  was  read  that  they  might  disperse. 
Professor  Christison  addressed  them,  and  told  them  that  the  Riot  Act  was 
read,  and  warned  them  of  the  consequences. 

Did  he  tell  them  there  was  danger  in  remaining  after  it  was  read  ?  Yes,  he 
addressed  them  on  the  stair. 

You  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  read  the  Riot  Act  on  the  street?  No; 
there  was  no  disturbance  from  the  people  on  the  street. 

There  was  no  riotous  crowd  there  ?     No. 

Did  you  observe  any  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  police  ?  No,  farther 
than  when  bringing  down  the  prisoners.  They  were  dragging  them  pretty 
roughly  when  they  were  unwilling  to  go. 

By  the  Sheriflf. — Do  you  think  that  the  policemen  exceeded  their  duty  ?  No. 

By  Mr  Innes. — Did  you  as  a  Magistrate  think  those  proceedings  necessary 
and  warranted  by  the  circumstances?     Yes. 

By  Mr  Robertson — At  what  part  of  the  College  yard  was  the  Riot  Act 
read  ?     Perhaps  about  ten  yards  beyond  the  porch. 

The  Lord  Provost  (having  been  asked  to  go  up  to  the  bench)  was 
examined  by  Mr  Davidson — You  recollect  the  disturbances  at  the  College  in 
January  ?     I  do. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  of  the  disturbance  the  first  day  ?     Nothing  at  all. 

Then  on  Friday  did  you  see  any  thing  of  it  ?  Yes ;  about  two  o'clock 
Bailie  Sawers  told  me  there  was  a  riot  there,  and  I  went  to  the  College  along 
with  him. 

What  was  going  on  ?  We  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people,  and  the  windows 
opposite  the  College  were  crashing  every  minute — a  succession  of  breaking. 

Were  the  missiles  thrown  from  the  street  or  the  College  ?  Either  from  the 
College  steps,  or  through  the  gate-way  within  the  precincts  of  the  College. 

Did  you  observe  any  blows  ?     Not  particularly.     I  saw  a  sort  of  struggle 
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between  the  policemen  and  persons  standing  on  the  College  stairs  and  the  area 
immediately  in  front  of  the  steps.   The  blows  I  saw  were  between  these  parties. 

The  parties  on  the  stair  had  sticks?     Yes. 

Did  the  police  appear  to  be  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  College  ?     Yes. 

Did  those  persons  on  the  stairs  appear  to  be  resisting?  Yes;  sometimes 
the  gate  was  shut,  and  the  policemen  seemed  to  be  wishing  to  force  their  way 
into  the  College  yard. 

Did  you  see  Captain  Stuart  ?  Yes,  I  met  him  at  the  head  of  Infirmary 
Street.  He  said  his  men  were  worn  out,  and  were  unable  to  suppress  the 
riot,  in  consequence  of  their  attendance  about  the  Court  during  the  trial  of  the 
Cotton-spinners. 

Did  you  go  forward  to  make  any  attempt  to  quiet  those  persons  on  the 
stairs  ?  Yes.  I  consulted  Bailie  Sawers  ;  and  he  said  we  had  better  go  for- 
ward to  the  steps,  and  see  if  we  could  prevail  upon  tlie  students  to  disperse. 
We  had  met  Bailie  Grieve  by  this  time ;  and  it  was  the  recommendation  of 
these  persons  that  we  should  endeavour  to  disperse  them. 

Did  you  speak  to  them  ?  Yes ;  I  said  the  Magistrates  were  under  the 
necessity  to  preserve  peace  in  the  city,  and  if  they  did  not  disperse  we  would 
be  obliged  to  use  force. 

Did  they  know  you  were  Provost?  I  do  not  know;  I  think  Bailie  Sawers 
told  them  that  the  Provost  had  come  among  them. 

How  did  tlicy  receive  your  exhortation  ?  It  seemed  to  have  no  effect ;  the 
tumult  was  not  abated  at  all. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tumult  you  saw  before  you  addressed 
them  continued  ?     Yes  ;  it  rather  increased,  I  think. 

Did  you  see  any  stone  come  out  of  the  College  ?  I  cainiot  say.  I  heard 
windows  breaking  ;  and  it  was  something  hard  enough  to  break  windows. 

What  did  you  do  after  this  ?  I  said  to  Bailie  Sawers  and  to  Bailie  Grieve 
that  this  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  ;  and  after  consulting  with 
them,  we  resolved  to  send  for  the  military.  Bailie  Grieve  said,  I  n)ight  go 
into  his  shop  and  send  a  message  for  them.  On  our  way  to  Bailie  Grieve's, 
I  asked  the  superintendant  again  to  declare  upon  his  honour  that  he  thought 
his  men  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  he  declared  he  thought  so. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  that?     I  forget. 

You  went  to  Bailie  Grieve's  shop  then,  and  decided  on  sending  for  the 
military,  and  sent  for  them?  Yes,  I  sent  a  written  message  —  the  Lord 
Provost's  compliments.     (A  laugh.) 

Did  you  go  afterwards?  No,  I  remained  on  the  street,  or  in  Bailie  Grieve's 
shop.  A  person  was  sent  with  the  message,  and  an  answer  came  that  they 
could  not  be  sent  without  a  special  order,  and  accompanied  by  a  magistrate ; 
and  we  then  went  up  to  the  Castle,  and  met  them  coming  down  at  the  draw- 
bridge, and  we  came  down  with  them. 

Then  the  military  got  to  the  College,  and  got  into  the  College.''  Was  the 
Riot  Act  read  there  ?  I  did  not  hear  it.  Bailie  Sawers  went  along  with  the 
troops.  I  had  kept  near  them  till  they  came  to  the  middle  of  the  South 
Bridge,  and  they  went  on  at  double  quick  time,  and  I  walked  leisurely  up  to 
the  College. 

Did  the  tumult  cease  when  the  military  arrived?  Almost  immediately. 
The  students  retired  to  the  terraces  of  the  College. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr   Robertson When  you  arrived  there  at  first,  was 

there  a  number  of  town's-people  there  ?  I  could  not  say  whether  students  or 
town's-people.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  and  all  passage  was  obstructed 
outside  the  College. 

So  far  as  you  could  judge,  did  there  appear  to  be  town's-people  acting  against 
the  students  and  the  students  only,  or  was  the  conflict  between  the  students 
and  the  police,  aided  by  the  town's-people  ?  I  rather  think  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  police.     I  was  there  only  a  few  minutes— six  or  seven  minutes. 
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Was  you  aware  that  an  additional  number  of  police  had  been  sent  on 
the  Friday  morning,  to  protect  the  students  from  a  repetition  of  the  annoyance  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  suppose  you  were  in  no  state  of  alarm  personally?     No. 

I  hope  you  met  with  no  personal  annoyance.  You  were  not  struck  or 
insulted  or  annoyed  in  any  way  ?     No. 

After  being  there  six  or  seven  minutes  you  went  with  Bailie  Sawers  and 
Bailie  Grieve  to  Bailie  Grieve's  shop?     Yes. 

Was  it  from  what  you  saw,  or  from  what  was  reported  to  you,  that  you 
concurred  in  sending  for  the  military  ?  Partly  from  what  I  saw,  and  chiefly 
from  what  I  heard. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  Professors  ?  Yes.  I  think  I  saw  Dr  Christison 
after  the  military  came. 

You  are  Rector  of  the  University  ?  No  ;  I  may  be,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
it  if  I  am.    (A  laugh.) 

You  are  a  patron  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  attempt  to  communicate  with  any  of  the  Professors  ?  No.  It  did 
not  occur  to  us. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  police  forcing  their  way  into  the  College  quad- 
rangle ?     To  seize  those  throwing  snow-balls,  as  I  supposed. 

Why  ?  was  there  any  application  or  complaint  from  within  ?  No  ;  not  so 
far  as  I  knew. 

How  many  students  are  there  attending  the  College  ?  I  do  not  recollect. 
I  am  not  on  the  College  Committee  of  the  Council, 

Was  the  College  Bailie  sent  for  ?  No.  He  said  that  he  had  charge  of  the 
professors,  not  the  students.     (A  laugh.) 

Did  you  see  any  procession  of  people  on  the  Thursday  ?  Yes.  On  Thurs- 
day afternoon  I  saw  about  300  or  600  people  marching  along  the  South  Bridge, 
and  I  asked,  what  was  the  meaning  of  this,  and  was  told  they  were  students 
parading  the  streets.  I  thought  it  looked  rather  like  a  riotous  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

You  did  not  see  »ie  walking  down  at  that  time,  I  presume?  (Laughter.) 
No,  I  did  not. 

They  seemed  to  be  in  good  humour.  They  seemed  to  be  doing  no  mischief, 
just  going  on  in  array?  There  was  no  mischief  of  any  kind  that  I  saw. 
There  was  one  circumstance  that  made  it  more  alarming,  and  which  was  one 
reason  for  my  concurring  in  calling  out  the  military.  There  had  been  a  great 
alarm  all  day  in  consequence  of  the  trial  of  the  cotton-spinners,  and  trades- 
people were  assembled  in  crowds  together;  and  it  was  thought  that  if  the  one 
body  should  meet  with  tlie  other  dangerous  consequences  might  ensue. 

Had  any  Magistrate  seen  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  before  the 
troops  were  on  their  march  ?    There  was  an  officer  coming  down  with  the  troops. 

You  did  not  speak  to  the  officer  ?     No. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  your  note  that  the  troops  came  down  ?     Yes. 

The  note  was  sent  by  you  as  Lord  Provost  ?  I  sent  my  card  as  Lord 
Provost.      I  did  not  speak  to  the  officer  at  that  time.      I  was  in  a  coach. 

It  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  read  the  Riot  Act  before  the  military  was 
sent  for?     I  never  heard  it  read. 

But  till  it  was  read, — tiil  after  the  military  had  come, — it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  read  it  ?  Yes,  we  went  into  the  Council  Chamber,  and  saw  Mr 
Dymock,  and  Bailie  Sawers  said  he  had  better  take  the  Riot  Act  with  him. 

It  was  after  the  military  passed  when  you  had  got  into  the  Council  Cham- 
ber? Yes,  and  we  desired  Mr  Dymock  to  take  down  the  Riot  Act  to  the 
College. 

Did  you  hear  Dr  Christison  saying  any  thing  when  you  went  there?  I  did 
not  hear, — I  saw  him  addressing  the  students. 
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Did  you  sec  any  figliting?  I  saw  several  blows  Riven,  and  students  brought 
out  of  the  College  with  broken  heads  and  the  blood  running  down  their  faces. 

That  was  not  done  by  the  military,  I  suppose?     (A  laugh.)     No. 

What  was  your  reason  for  calling  out  the  military?  People  were  expected 
from  Glasgow  in  consequence  of  the  trial  of  the  cotton-spinners,  and  the 
coaches  and  canal-boats  had  been  examined.  It  was  all  those  circumstances 
put  together  that  made  us  come  to  the  resolution  of  sending  for  the  military. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Iniies You  had  no  communication  with  the  Professors 

before  sending  for  the  military?  I  presume,  from  the  state  of  things  at  the 
College,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  communicate  with  any  of  the  Professors. 

Could  you  yourself  have  got  through  the  gate  then  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  got  through  the  gate.  The  police  were  trying  in  vain  to  get  in  ; 
and  sometimes  they  were  driven  back. 

By  Mr  Robertson "Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  that  you  did  not  send 

to  the  Professors,  or  did  you  never  think  it  necessary  ?  We  did  not ;  it  never 
occurred  to  us.  Bailie  Sawers  was  there  longer  than  I,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  it  a  very  serious  disturbance. 

By  Mr  Innes You  had  communications  with  the  Professors  afterwards. 

When  was  that  ?  Next  morning.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Senatus  next 
morning. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  the  Magistrates  the  previous 
evening?    I  understood  so,  although  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

To  make  arrangements  for  good  order  ?      Yes. 

C AFT Ai'S  Stv ART  examined  bi/ Mr  Imies You   are    superintendent  of  the 

police  here  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  receive  some  information  of  riotous  proceedings  connected  with  the 
College  on  Thursday,  ilth  January?     1  did. 

Did  you  send  out  some  police  on  that  occasion  ?     Yes. 

Under  whose  charge  ?  At  ten  o'clock,  forenoon,  I  sent  out  a  body  under 
Lieutenant  Thomson.  He  returned  some  time  afterwards, — about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  after. 

And  made  his  report  to  you  ?     Yes.      He  reported  that  all  was  quiet. 

Do  you  remember  some  students  being  brought  up  i)i  the  custody  of  the 
police  in  the  course  of  that  day?     Yes,  about  two  o'clock,  or  shortly  after  it. 

Charged  with  snoiv-balling  and  rioting?     Yes. 

A  triding  riot  ?     Yes,  a  trifling  riot. 

From  some  information  you  received  from  your  policemen  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  College  yourself?     Yes  ;  I  went  a  little  after  two  o'clock. 

Were  some  of  the  magistrates  with  you  ?  Yes  ;  Bailie  Sawers  and  Bailie 
Grieve. 

Did  you  find  a  considerable  crowd  in  front  of  the  College  ?  A  very  con- 
siderable crowd. 

Were  they  town's-people  ?     Mostly  working  people  apparently. 

Did  you  observe  any  students,  about  the  gates  or  within  the  porch?  Some 
about  the  gates. 

There  were  snow-balls  coming  from  the  ('ollege  ?  Yes  ;  some  from  the 
porch  and  some  from  the  gate-way. 

Were  any  thrown  in  ?     Not  at  the  time  I  went  forward. 

You  saw  Bailie  Sawers  speak  to  the  lads  at  College  ?     Yes. 

What  did  you  do  in  the  meantime  ?  I  cleared  ofT  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
College  with  a  party  of  police. 

There  were  some  young  men  still  continuing  to  throw  ?  Yes,  and  some 
apprehensions  took  place,  and  the  parties  apprehended  were  taken  to  the 
Police  Office. 

Did  you  return  to  the  Police  OfRce?  I  remained  for  some  time,  till  I  saw 
a  strong  party  of  students  going  along  the  Bridge. 
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These  young  men  apprehended  weie  soon  discharged  ?     Yes. 

What  took  place  at  the  Police  Office  after  the  students  were  apprehended 
and  taken  there,  in  regard  to  the  riots  at  the  College? 

Mr  Robertson 1  object  to  that  question  at  present.  It  is  plainly  incom- 
petent. He  may  put  it  afterwards  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  ever  consent 
to  it.                   ' 

Mr  Innes It  is  as  competent  now,  I  maintain,  as  it  can  be  at  any  time. 

Mr  Robertson Very  well,  I  object  to  it,  and  the  witness  will  withdraw. 

Ohjected  by  Mr  Robertson, —  First,  That  any  thing  that  takes  place  at  the 
Police  Office,  out  of  the  presence  of  the  prisoners,  is  not  evidence.  Second, 
That  there  is  no  charge  of  conspiracy  nr  combination,  and  nothing  to  connect 
the  alleged  proceedings  with  the  present  charge,  so  far  as  yet  disclosed  in  evi- 
dence. Third,  That  the  libel  is  limited  to  charges  of  mobbing  and  rioting  and 
assault,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  "  within  the  area  and  precincts  of  the 
College  or  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh, 
opposite  or  near  to  the  said  (College  or  University."  And,  Fourth,  That  no 
notice  having  been  gi\en  to  the  prisoners,  even  narrative  in  the  complaints  of 
the  proceedings  now  proposed  to  be  investigated,  they  could  not  be  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  same. 

Answered, — First,  It  is  as  competent  in  a  charge  of  mobbing  and  rioting, 
as  in  any  other  criminal  charge,  to  prove  facts  and  circumstances  taking  place, 
as  well  out  of  the  presence  as  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoners,  provided  these 
facts  are  not  in  themselves  criminal,  but  only  serving  to  connect  the  prisoners 
with  the  crime  or  different  parts  of  the  crime  charged.  Second,  As,  from  the 
terms  of  the  libel,  the  riot  did  extend  over  the  whole  of  Thursday,  it  is  necessary, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  shew  that  it  was  the  same  mob  from  beginning  to  end  on 
that  day.  Third,  This  objection  is  answered  by  the  two  former.  Fourth,  No 
notice  is  ever  given  in  a  criminal  libel  of  the  mode  of  proving  the  allegations. 
It  is  sufficient  if  notice  is  fully  given  of  the  crime  alleged. 

Mr  Whigham There  cannot  be  ihe  least  doubt  as  to  how  these  objections 

to  the  line  of  examination  intimated  on  the  otlier  side  will  be  disposed  of. 
The  prisoners  are  brought  into  Court  with  an  indictment,  stating  the  crimes 
of  mobbing  and  rioting  and  assault.  The  charge  is  perfectly  relevant.  The 
minor  sets  forth  a  particular  time  and  particular  place.  The  place  is  within 
the  area  of  the  College,  or  in  the  front  of  it,  or  near  it ;  and  the  time  is, 
1st,  Thursday,  llth, — and,  2d,  Friday,  Tith  January.  There  is  a  vagueness 
which  we  might  have  objected  to,  if  so  disposed,  in  regard  to  the  time  over 
which  this  alleged  offence  is  said  to  have  extended  itself;  but  we  have  taken 
no  such  objection,  and  now  my  learned  friend  wishes  to  prove,  that  there  was 
mobbing  from  ten  o'clock  morniiig,  continuous  during  the  whole  of  the  Thurs- 
day, and  elsewhere  than  at  or  near  the  College.  Captain  Stuart  is  brought, 
and  asked  as  to  the  proceedings  at  ten  oclock,  when  the  police  interfered,  and 
peace  was  restored.  They  are  called  out  again  at  the  other  ominous  hour, 
when  the  trades-people  go  to  their  dinner.  The  trades-people  then  assemble, 
and  the  police  are  called  on  to  interfere,  and  some  young  gentlemen,  belonging 
to  the  University,  are  apprehended.  Now,  the  question  proposed  to  be  asked 
is.  What  took  place  at  the  Police  Office  after  the  students  were  apprehended, 
and  taken  there,  in  regard  to  the  riots  at  the  College  ?  Our  great  objection  is 
one  to  which  I  have  heard  no  answer, — the  go-by  is  given  to  it.  I  will  suppose 
this  case,  that  some  young  gentlemeti  were  taken  up,  and  came  under  a  promise 
of  good  behaviour,  and  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  fasten  on  them,  (not  the 
prisoners,)  an  admission  that  they  had  violated  the  peace  of  the  city;  and  the 
object  of  the  present  line  of  inquiry  is  to  shew,  or  rather  to  infer,  the  priso- 
ners' guilt  of  the  charges  against  them,  from  what  other  students,  not  in  their 
presence,  did  or  said  at  the  Police  Office.  If  they  say,  it  was  the  prisoners  who 
made  this  admission,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  objection. 

The  Sheriff. — Suppose  there  were  i)roof  that  a  mub  came  to  the  Police 
Office  from  the  College  and  returned  again. 
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Mr  Whigbam In  arguing  this  point,  I  suppose  that  there  was  no  mob  at 

all  at  the  Police  Office.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  a  mob  there.  We 
have  notliinf,'  to  do  with  it  even  if  they  could  prove  a  mob  there.  The  ques- 
tion put  to  Ciiptain  Stuart  is  in  reference  to  certain  young  men  who  were 
taken  there  in  consequence  of  the  riots  at  the  College.  If  my  learned  friend 
means  to  say,  that  it  was  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  who  were  taken  there,  then 
there  is  an  end  to  the  objection.  They  are  not  entitled  to  prove  a  riot  at  the 
Police  Office.  Now,  the  question  is,  certain  lads — not  the  prisoners — being 
taken  to  the  office,  are  you  entitled  to  get  at  any  thing  that  these  lads  said,  to 
bear  against  and  criminate  the  prisoners  ? 

The  Sheriff. — Can  they  not  trace  this  crowd  of  people  which  Captain 
Stuart  and  Bailie  Grieve  spoke  to,  (who  proceeded  down  the  South  Bridge 
to  the  Police  Office,  at  two  o'clock,)  up  the  High  Street,  and  back  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  that  it  is  that  same  crowd. 

Mr  Robertson.  —  Let  us  look  at  the  substance  of  the  matter.  The  purpose 
of  the  question  is  this, — That  a  certain  part  of  the  students  having  come  up  to 
the  Police  Office,  a  communication  or  agreement  took  place  at  the  Police 
Office.  If  it  is  not  that,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is.  They  may  ask  what  took 
place  on  the  coast  of  Fife  yesterday. 

The  Sheriff. — My  view  is,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  ask  questions  as  to  ad- 
missions made  at  the  Police  Office. 

Mr  Robertson That  disposes  of  the  objection. 

The  Sheriff. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  question  should  be  put, 
however. 

Witness  recalled,  and  his  examination  continued  by  Mr  Innes — After  the 
lads  apprehended  were  brought  to  the  Police  Office,  what  took  place  at  the 
Police  Office  in  regard  to  the  riots  at  the  College  ?  I  asked  some  of  the 
students 

Mr  Robertson Stop,  that  is  enough. 

Mr  Innes What   took   place  at  the    Police    Office   when    the   lads  were 

brought  there  ?     The  students  that  were  brought  there  were  discharged. 

In  consequence  of  what  ?      An  understanding 

]\Ir  Robertson — Don't  give  us  the  understanding. 

Mr  Innes Did  a  large  crowd  of  students  appear  in  the  square  of  the  Police 

Office?     Yes,  a  very  considerable  crowd. 

They  had  appeared  there  before  the  discharge  of  the  students  ?     They  had. 

How  many  might  there  be  in  that  crowd?     Perhaps  about  a  hundred. 

Was  the  communication  made  with  the  crowd  in  the  yard  of  the  Police 
Office,  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners? 

Mr  Whigham. — It  is  now  distinctly  admitted  that  their  object  is  to  prove 
an  understanding. 

Mr  Innes Well,  immediately  after  the  students  came  there,  the  prisoners 

were  liberated  ?      Yes,  or  soon  after. 

About  what  o'clock  was  this  ?     About  three,  I  should  think. 

Did  you  receive  notice  of  a  farther  disturbance  during  that  afternoon  ?     Yes. 

Was  it  immediately  after  they  had  left  ?     Very  shortly. 

Did  you  not  see  it  in  person  ?  Not  in  person, — I  received  information  of  a 
disturbance  at  the  College. 

Did  you  send  out  a  force  of  police  to  the  College  on  Friday  morning?     Yes. 

What  instructions  did  you  give  them  ?  To  apprehend  any  person  that  they 
might  see  annoying  the  students. 

What  annoyance  did  you  anticipate?  The  students  had  complained  on  the 
previous  day  that  they  had  been  annoyed  by  trades-people  on  the  outside, 
throwing  snow-balls  at  them. 

You  had  no  report  of  a  serious  riot  till  some  time  after  ?  I  received  notice 
of  it  a  little  after  two  o'clock. 

Was  a  report  made  to  you  officially  ?  One  of  the  lieulenants  came  for  me 
to  the  office — Lieutenant  Pond. 
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Bid  you  go  to  the  College  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  order  out  an  additional  force  ?     I  did. 

What  force  ?  I  directed  the  officer  in  attendance  to  take  down  all  that  were 
in  the  office  at  the  time. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  College,  in  what  state  did  you  find  matters  ?  There 
was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street,  and  a  number  of  students  were  in  the  gate- 
way throwing  snow-balls  and  stones  from  the  College. 

Did  you  see  any  thrown  at  the  College  ?     None  at  that  time. 

A  few  minutes  after  you  came  there,  did  you  see  any  movement  on  either 
side?  Yes,  about  five  or  six  minutes  after.  Some  students  rushed  out  from 
the  northern  gate.  I  thought  they  came  from  that  direction,  but  did  not  see 
them  actually  rush  out.      They  went  towards  NIcolson  Street. 

Had  they  any  thing  in  their  hands  ?     They  had  large  sticks. 

Were  they  such  sticks  as  you  see  on  the  table  ?  Yes,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
of  the  short  kind  ;  they  were  walking  sticks. 

Did  they  rush  among  the  crowd  ?     Yes. 

What  did  you  do  then  ?     I  directed  a  party  to  follow  them. 

Did  you  soon  after  see  them  return  to  the  College  ?     I  did. 

What  took  place  on  their  way  back  ?  A  very  serious  fight  took  place  be- 
tween students  and  policemen. 

The  policemen  of  course  with  their  batons?     Yes. 

Did  the  students  use  those  sticks  they  were  armed  with  ?     Yes,  very  freely. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  getting  very  alarming  ?     Very  alarming. 

So  much  as  to  endanger  life  ?     Yes,  that  was  my  apprehension. 

You  made  a  report  accordingly  to  the  magistrates  ?  I  did,  I  think,  to  Bailie 
Sawers. 

In  a  short  time  did  the  police  succeed  in  getting  the  students  driven  within 
the  gates?     They  did. 

Then  some  of  them  were  apprehended  ?     There  were. 

Did  you  remain  outside  the  gates  for  some  time  ?     I  did. 

What  were  you  doing  then  ?  The  crowd  wished  to  enter  after  the  police, 
and  I  remained  to  prevent  them.      Some  of  them  got  in. 

When  the  lads  were  apprehended,  did  you  give  charge  that  they  should  be 
gently  treated  ?     I  did  so,  as  fiir  as  I  could. 

But  there  was  some  coercion  ?     Yes. 

They  resisted  when  apprehended  ?     Yes,  some,  but  not  all. 

By  the  Sherifl\ — Were  any  struck  in  consequence  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  go  inside  the  square  ?     Occasionally  I  did. 

By  Mr  Irmes When  you  saw  any  student  apprehended,  did  you  accompany 

bim  out?     Almost  invariably. 

And  saw  that  he  was  properly  treated?     As  far  as  I  could. 

Did  you  see  any  of  those  apprehensions  ?     I  saw  a  few. 

What  were  they  doing  ?  Those  whom  I  saw  apprehended  were  inside  the 
College,  attempting  to  resist  the  police,  and  beat  them  out.  The  police  had 
orders  to  apprehend  some  of  the  ringleaders  who  were  throwing  stones  and 
snow-balls,  and  those  whom  I  saw  taken  up  were  resisting  the  police  in  the 
attempt. 

Did  the  students  occasionally  shut  the  gate  ?     They  did. 

Did  they,  in  some  instances,  shut  in  some  of  your  police-officers  ?   They  did. 

Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  the  gates  forced  open  ?     Yes. 

For  what  pur))ose  ?     To  rescue  the  men  within. 

Did  you  find  they  were  suffering  ill  treatment  ?  I  was  not  aware  how  they 
were  treated. 

How  were  you  made  aware  ?  Some  of  those  who  came  out  said,  that  some 
of  the  party  were  in.      Some  of  them  api)eared  to  have  been  struck. 

By  the  Sherifl!'. — How  did  you  know  tljat  your  men  required  to  be  rescued? 
I  did  not  know  ;  but  I  conceived  they  were  in  danger,  being  a  small  party. 
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By  Mr  Imies — You  say  that  when  you  first  went  up  to  the  College  on  this 
occasion,  you  saw  no  snow-balls  or  stones  thrown  from  the  street  to  the 
College  ?     No. 

Then  you  describe  a  sally  made  by  a  considerable  crowd  of  students.  After 
that,  were  some  snow-balls  thrown  from  the  crowd?     There  were. 

Did  the  crowd  of  town's-people  at  last  get  considerably  exasperated  ?  Yes, 
toward  the  end  they  did. 

Did  you  give  directions  to  the  police,  and  endeavour  yourself  to  repress  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  town's-people  ?  I  did,  on  both  sides.  I  had  no  conver- 
sation almost  with  the  students.  I  was  mostly  in  the  street,  and  trying  to 
keep  the  peace  there. 

Was  there  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  street  ?  They  were  throwing 
snow-balls,  which  they  gave  up  two  or  three  times  on  my  calling  on  them  to 
do  so. 

Some  of  your  men  were  considerably  injured  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  observe  some  injuries  also  inflicted  on  the  students  ?  Yes.  I  did 
not  see  them  in  the  office,  but  I  saw  some  of  them  going  along  the  street,  after 
they  were  apprehended,  that  appeared  to  be  hurt.  I  remember  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

Did  you  consider  your  police  force  insufficient  for  repressing  this  riot  ?  Yes. 

You  were  of  opinion  that  the  military  should  be  called  ?     Yes. 

You  concurred  with  the  magistrates  in  this?     I  did. 

I  need  scarcely  ask  you,  after  what  you  have  said,  but  that  I  wish  to  have  it 
in  express  words.  Who  do  you  think  were  the  aggressors  in  this  riot  ?  So  far 
as  I  saw,  the  students  were,  that  is,  in  Friday's  riot. 

By  the  Sheriff. — In  all  the  riot  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  did  you  see 
any  breach  of  orders  or  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  police  ?  No,  I  did 
not,  considering  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  I  observed. 

Do  you  mean,  by  "  considering  the  circumstances,"  that  they  were  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  ill  usage,  and  resisted  it?      Yes. 

And  that  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  that  violence  ?     Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Robertson You  saw  no  impropriety  of  any  kind 

on  the  part  of  the  police  under  your  direction  ?     I  did  not  observe  it. 

Did  you  hear  any  complaint  from  any  quarter  of  their  conduct?  Not  during 
the  disturbances. 

Afterwards  did  you  hear  it  ?     Yes. 

When  ?     No  special  report  was  made  to  me. 

Was  there  any  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police?     No. 

You  just  heard  the  reports  of  it  ?     Yes. 
-And  no  step  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  or  otherwise  ?    No. 

You  say  that  you  saw  some  snow-balls  thrown  by  the  crowd?     I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  stones  ?     No. 

Was  any  lad  apprehended  belonging  to  the  town's-people  ?  I  apprehended 
one,  who  was  charged  with  throwing  a  stone  in  the  street. 

Was  that  before  or  after  the  sally  from  the  gate  ?  After  the  sally,  very 
shortly  after,  I  think. 

Who  charged  him  ?     A  young  gentleman. 

And  no  other  was  apprehended  to  your  knowledge  ?  None  to  my  know- 
ledge.     I  endeavoured  to  apprehend  another,  but  did  not  manage  it. 

What  was  he  doing?     He  struck  a  student  with  a  stick. 

Where  ?     I  think  on  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

Was  the  student  in  custody  at  the  time?     Yes. 

And  he  escaped?  Yes  ;  I  had  no  policeman  there  at  the  time,  except  the 
policeman  who  had  the  student. 

Was  there  a  great  crowd  ?     Yes,  a  very  great  crowd. 

Did  they  not  give  you  assistance  to  apprehend  him  ?  No,  they  opposed  me 
lather. 
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You  said  when  the  police  made  the  rush  to  get  into  the  College,  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  mob  wished  to  get  in  ?  A  number  had  got  in,  and  more  wished  to 
get  in. 

Did  you  consider  them  as  assisting  the  police  ?  I  conceive  that  those  who 
had  got  in  were  assisting  the  police. 

For  what  purpose  did  the  people  wish  to  get  in  within  the  College  gate  ? 
They  said  to  assist  the  police.  I  prevented  them  as  far  as  I  could,  and  desired 
them  not  to  go  in. 

What  was  your  reason  ?  Lest  we  should  have  farther  disorder  by  allowing 
a  great  number  to  go  in. 

Were  there  two  parties  in  this  riot  ?  I  saw  only  one,  with  the  exception  of 
the  snow-balling  and  the  alleged  stones,  and  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
over-zeal  of  the  people,  who  wished  to  assist  the  police.  There  was  no  riot  or 
combination  in  the  street.    They  acted  together  in  the  yard,  but  not  on  the  street. 

As  they  were  not  acting  in  combination,  and  not  making  a  riot,  how  do  you 
account  for  their  preventing  you  from  arresting  the  lad  who  struck  the  student  ? 
They  helped  him  away. 

Was  that  not  combination  ?     Not  so  formidable  as  the  other. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  said  the  town's-people  got  considerably  exasperated 
towards  the  end  ?     Yes. 

By  Mr  Robertson. — How  many  might  there  be  wishing  to  get  in  at  the 
time  you  speak  of?     Forty  or  fifty  were  prevented  from  getting  in. 

How  many  were  wishing  to  get  in  ?     I  can  give  no  idea  at  all. 

You  express  it  very  gently.  You  say  they  wished  to  get  in, — how  did  they 
indicate  their  wish  ?     By  coming  forward  and  asking. 

Or  did  they  crush  forward  ?     Some  of  them  crushed  forward. 

Violently  ?     Yes. 

That  is  the  way  they  asked  you  to  get  in  ?  Some  of  them  asked  me,  and 
others  pressed  forward. 

Had  any  of  them  sticks?     Not  so  far  as  I  observed  at  that  time. 

Did  you  at  any  other  time  observe  any  person  with  sticks  among  the  town's- 
people  ?     I  did  latterly. 

At  what  stage  of  the  proceedings  ?     A  little  before  the  military  arrived. 

They  had  got  exasperated  then,  had  they  not?     No. 

What  were  they  doing  with  the  sticks  ?  One  of  them  wished  to  strike  a 
student,  and  I  stopped  him. 

How  did  he  express  his  wish  ?  He  asked  a  boy  to  lend  him  a  stick  that  he 
might  strike  the  student,  and  I  would  not  allow  the  boy  to  give  it  to  him. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  else  done  with  sticks  by  the  town's-people?     No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr  Eagle  Henderson  by  sight  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  there  ?     I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  him  there. 

You  say  you  saw  but  one  party,  and  that  the  students  were  rioting,  and  the 
others  were  behaving  with  perfect  propriety  ?  I  do  not  say  they  behaved  with 
perfect  propriety,  but  merely  in  so  far  as  I  saw. 

I  now  ask  you,  Was  there  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  town's- 
people  besides  what  you  have  told  me?     I  think  I  have  told  you  all. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  quadrangle?  To  quiet  the 
students. 

Were  there  any  complaints  from  within  ?  The  complaints  were  made  from 
without.  The  students  were  pinning  the  windows  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  forcing  into  the  quadrangle  ;  and  to  prevent  the  danger 
that  might  arise  from  the  snow-bulls  being  thrown  when  carts  and  carriages 
were  passing.  I  saw  a  snow-ball  strike  one  of  the  horses  of  a  carriage  that  was 
passing. 

You  know  Mr  Carfrae  the  bookseller,  and  Mr  Walker  of  the  agency  office  ? 
Yes. 

Were  any  of  their  windows  broken  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Did  they  express  any  desire  to  get  in  ?     Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Did  any  person  express  a  desire  to  get  in  'f  None  except  the  crowd  as 
already  mentioned. 

Or  requested  you  to  force  your  way  in  ?     No. 

Then  whether  right  or  wrong  it  was  due  to  the  police  ?  No,  it  was  the 
special  direction  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  Bailie  Miller.  I  consulted  him  on 
the  subject,  and  he  said  he  thought  the  ringleaders  should  be  got  hold  of. 

How  many  students  were  apprehended  altogether  ?  I  was  informed  that 
there  were  thirty-five. 

And  only  one  of  the  town's-people  ?  Two  altogether  ;  one  on  the  street 
and  another  on  the  stair. 

When  was  the  one  apprehended  on  the  stair  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not 
see  it. 

Were  any  proceedings  taken  against  the  other  thirty  students  ?  Tiiey  were 
brought  before  the  Court  and  sent  to  the  magistrates. 

AVas  any  one  of  them  convicted  ?     No. 

You  were  several  times  in  the  quadrangle  ?  Occasionally  for  a  very  short 
time. 

Were  you  assaulted  yourself  ?  I  was  not,  with  the  exception  of  being  hit 
with  a  snow-ball  occasionally. 

You  were  not  injured  in  any  way,  I  am  happy  to  see  ?     No. 

Did  you  attempt  to  make  your  way  to  any  class-room  ?     No,  I  diil  not 

Could  you  have  made  your  way  to  any  class-room  ?  I  dare  say  I  could  if  I 
had  been  very  anxious. 

You  are  not  afraid  of  a  snow-ball  ?    No.     (A  laugh.) 

You  were  not  sent  any  message  to  any  of  the  professors  ?     No. 

And  did  you  send  any  message  yourself?     No. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  say  you  could  have  got  your  way  to  the  class-rooms  ? 
Yes;  the  students  had  no  wish  to  injure  me. 

Mr  Robertson Certaiidy   not ;    the    students  are  rather  fond  of  you,   I 

think.  Captain   Stuart  ?     It  is   Lieutenant  Pond  against  whom  their  literary 
warfare  seems  principally  directed.     (A  laugh.) 

How  long  were  you  at  the  College  '  From  a  quarter  past  two  till  a  little 
before  four  o'clock. 

What  were  the  working  people  doing  there  ?  Coming  from  their  work 
some  of  them,  and  others  were  there  from  curiosity. 

And  to  take  a  share  in  the  gallant  proceedings  of  the  day?  I  do  not  know 
as  to  that.     (  A  laugh.  ) 

You  never  were  in  any  bodily  fear  yourself,  I  suppose  ?     No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Innes. —  You  tell  us  your  intention  was  to  apprehend 
the  ringleaders,  and  that  your  men  were  opposed  so  formidably  that  they  were 
occasionally  driven  back,  and  the  gate  shut  upon  them  ?     Yes. 

Then  you  say  you  could  have  gone  to  the  class-rooms ;  could  you  have  got 
to  the  professors  ?  It  was  quite  impossible  sometimes  to  get  into  the  square  ; 
but  when  in,  I  could  have  got  to  the  professors. 

By  the  Sheriff,  —  Did  the  police  succeed  in  clearing  the  stair  before  the 
military  came  ?     Yes. 

By  Mr  Innes — Where  had  the  students  assembled  ?  At  the  head  of  the 
stair. 

Still  shewing  a  determined  front  of  opposition  ?     Yes. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  you,  a  gallant  and  efficient  officer,  could  have 
gone  to  the  professors  ;  but  whether  a  peaceable  and  passive  Magistrate  could 
have  gone  with  safety  there  ? 

Mr  Robertson, — That  is  not  a  question. 

Mr  Innes, — I  will  not  press  it. 

Lieutenant  Pond  is  in  bad  health  ?     Yes,  he  is  confined. 

Macpherson  and  Macleod  are  confined  ?     Yes,  it  is  so  reported  to  inc. 

Simpson  is  confined  ?  He  came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  unwell ;  and  one  of 
the  policemen  told  me  he  was  very  ill. 
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By  the  Sheriff. — If  the  students  had  ceased  throwing  snow-balls  and  resisting 
the  police,  would  the  riot  have  stopped  ?     I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

By  Mr  Robertson Then,  if  the  crowd  outside  had  not  tried  to  force  their 

way  into  the  quadrangle,  the  students  would  have  stopped  rioting  ?  I  believe 
they  would  not. 

In  what  way  would  they  have  continued  rioting  ?  In  the  way  I  saw  them  first ; 
throwing  stones  and  snow-balls  at  people  passing,  as  they  were  doing  before. 

Lieutenant  Ker  examined  hy  Mr  Davidson. 

You  recollect  the  riots  in  the  month  of  January  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  present  the  first  day  ?     Yes. 

At  what  time  >     Between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Was  there  a  riot  there  ?      There  was  great  confusion,  and  a  great  crowd. 

Did  you  see  students  apprehended  ?  Yes ;  apprehended  and  taken  to  the 
Police  Office. 

Did  you  go  with  them  ?     I  did  not. 

Did  you  go  shortly  after  ?     I  followed  a  body  of  students. 

Where  did  they  go  ?     Down  the  South  Bridge  and  to  the  Police  Office. 

Were  the  prisoners  that  were  apprehended  liberated  when  you  went  there  ? 
They  were. 

And  the  crowd  went  back  to  the  College  ?     I  presume  they  did. 

How  many  persons  were  in  it  ?     Upwards  of  a  hundred. 

Did  you  see  any  other  crowd  that  day  on  the  South  Bridge,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  College?  A  body  of  the  students  came  out  of  the  College 
in  the  evening,  about  half-past  four. 

How  many  were  in  it  ?     From  three  to  four  hundred. 

Did  they  go  down  the  North  Bridge  P     Yes,  in  a  body. 

On  Friday  were  you  at  the  College  also  ?     I  was. 

At  what  time  ?     About  two  o'clock. 

What  was  going  on  ?  There  was  great  disorder ;  the  students  were  throwing 
snow-balls,  and  they  were  armed  with  sticks  such  as  these  I  see  on  the  table. 

Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown  ?     Yes,  from  the  College. 

Did  you  see  any  windows  broken  ?  Yes,  the  upper  windows  opposite 
were  broken. 

Were  the  shops  shut  up  ?     Yes. 

Was  there  any  fight  between  the  students  with  their  sticks  and  the  police  ? 
There  w^as  at  the  College  gate  and  down  the  street. 

Were  the  police  endeavouring  to  get  into  the  quadrangle  ?  There  was  first 
a  rush  by  the  students  out  of  the  College  yard. 

Did  they  attack  the  police  when  they  made  this  rush  ?  They  attacked  all 
and  sundry  with  their  sticks. 

Were  they  driven  back  again  into  the  College  ?  I  was  thrown  down  at  this 
time  myself.  At  the  time  the  rush  was  made  out  of  the  College,  I  seized  a 
young  man,  and  we  came  down  together. 

Was  it  a  student  that  you  seized  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  struck  again?     I  was  slightly  struck  again  outside  the  College. 

More  than  once  ?     No. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Did  you  immediately  get  to  your  feet  again  ?  Immediately. 

By  Mr  Davidson. — After  this,  were  the  students  driven  back  again  ?  The 
police  made  an  attack  upon  them  on  the  College  stair. 

Did  some  of  the  police  get  into  the  area  ?     Yes. 

AVere  you  one  of  them  ?     I  was. 

Why  was  the  attack  made  upon  the  students  on  the  stair  ?  Wc  wanted  to 
apprehend  those  who  were  riotous. 

What  took  place  within  the  area  ?  We  fought  the  best  of  our  way  till  we 
got  them  within  the  College  porch. 

Did  you  get  into  the  square  ?  We  did  not  get  to  the  centre  of  the  square, 
but  within  the  parapet  wall. 

What  do  you  mean  by  we  ?     None  but  the  police. 
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Did  any  person  follow  the  police  ?     A  number  followed. 

Did  tbey  assist  the  police  ?     They  did  not  act  against  the  police. 

What  took  place  ?  Dr  Chiistison  sent  one  of  the  students  to  desire  me  to 
speak  with  him,  which  I  did.  He  requested  me  to  take  off  the  police  and 
crowd,  and  he  would  restrain  the  students  within  the  College,  and  get  order 
restored,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

In  consequence  of  this  proposition,  did  you  withdraw  the  police  and  those 
persons  who  followed  them  ?  I  did.  We  turned  round  to  leave  the  College. 
I  was  in  the  rear  myself. 

What  took  place  after  that  ?  After  we  got  on  our  way  to  the  head  of  the 
second  stair  under  the  porch,  a  body  of  students  made  a  rush  upon  us.  All  our 
backs  were  to  them. 

Were  any  of  the  police  struck  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  struck  ?     Yes. 

Where  ?  On  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  crown  of  my  hat  was  brought 
down  to  my  head. 

Was  it  with  a  stick  you  were  struck  ?     Yes. 

Was  it  a  severe  blow  ?   The  hat  saved  me.    I  felt  no  very  bad  effects  from  it. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Robertson. — On  Thursday  did  you  do  any  thing  to 
keep  back  the  crowd,  not  students  ?  We  did  all  we  could  to  make  them 
move  on. 

For  what  purpose  ?  To  give  the  people  liberty  to  pass,  and  to  clear  the 
way  to  the  shops. 

On  the  Thursday  were  there  any  snow-balls  thrown  by  the  crowd,  not 
students  ?     Many.      In  return  to  those  thrown  by  the  students  ?     Yes. 

In  short,  it  was  a  snow-ball  bicker  ?  There  were  a  few  snow-balls  thrown 
from  the  street. 

You  said  "  many"  a  little  ago  ?  I  did  not  see  a  great  many  thrown  by  the 
town's-people. 

There  were  two  opposing  parties  on  that  day,  were  there  not  ?  I  would 
take  it  that  the  people  in  front  were  onlookers. 

Were  there  two  parties  or  only  one  party  ?  I  should  not  conceive  that  the 
people  on  the  street  were  a  party. 

Was  all  the  throwing  of  snow-balls  on  one  side  ?  I  saw  a  few  thrown  from 
the  street. 

By  the  opposite  party  ?     By  those  persons. 

Was  it  the  students  that  were  bickering  one  another,  or  were  the  students 
bickering  the  people  and  the  people  bickering  them  ?  Some  boys  threw  back. 
They  were  principally  boys  who  threw  back  upon  the  students. 

Were  any  stones  thrown  by  the  crowd  at  any  time  on  Thursday  ?    I  saw  none. 

You  saw  no  stones  from  either  party  ?     No. 

What  was  the  reason  of  sending  an  additional  force  on  Friday  morning  ? 
Some  were  sent. 

I  asked  you,  do  you  know  any  reason  for  sending  them  to  the  College  on 
the  Friday  morning  ?   I  do  not  know, —  I  was  not  at  the  Police  Office  at  the  time. 

On  the  Thursday  did  you  hear  any  abusive  language  ?  Not  that  I  recollect  of. 

It  began  by  the  students  rushing  out  on  the  Friday?     Yes. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  their  rushing  out  ?  My  opinion  was  that  it  was  to 
attack  those  in  front. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  those  in  front  ?    The  police  and  the  people  in  front. 

Did  you  request  the  aid  of  the  people  in  front  ?     I  did  not. 

Under  whose  authority  were  they  acting  ?     I  do  not  know. 

In  what  direction  did  the  students  rush  out  ?      Towards  Drummoiid  street. 

How  many  people  might  there  be,  not  police,  who  got  into  the  quadrangle  ? 
have  no  idea,  for  I  did  not  look  behind  at  all. 

Were  there  a  hundred?     There  might  have  been,  but  I  cannot  say. 

When  Dr  Christison  desired  you  to  retire  with  the  police  and  the  people, 
did  the  people  all  go  back  quite  quietly?    Yes. 
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How  far  did  they  go  before  being  attacked  ?  I  think  we  were  past  the  first 
flight  of  steps. 

Did  you  desire  them  to  go  out  of  the  College  altogether?    Yes. 

Did  they  go  ?     We  were  attacked  before  we  got  out.      We  turned  back. 

Did  the  people  turn  back  ?     Some  of  them. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Did  the  people  go  out  in  front  of  your  police  ?  Yes,  they 
walked  out  quite  quietly. 

By  Mr  Robertson. — Were  they  making  any  noise  ?  -There  was  no  crying, 
no  particular  noise. 

When  the  students  came  out  and  attacked  you  in  the  porch-way,  did  the 
people  turn  round  with  you  ?     I  believe  they  did  of  their  own  accord. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  presence  of  the  people  was  of  advantage  or 
disadvantage  ?     I  cannot  answer  that. 

Is  it  your  belief,  that  if  the  people  had  gone  away  the  riot  would  have  been 
worse  or  better  ?     It  would  have  been  worse  for  us  if  they  had  gone  away. 

How  so  ?     We  were  few  in  number. 

But  the  people  were  not  acting  under  your  authority,  or  for  your  assistance  ? 
I  told  you  before  they  were  in  favour  of  the  police,  at  least  they  appeared  to 
be  so. 

As  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  police,  and  as  you  were  few  in  number, 
did  you  wish  them  to  go  away  or  to  stay  ?     I  preferred  them  to  stay. 

You  thought  that  was  the  most  peaceable  way  of  going  to  work?     Yes. 

Were  the  people  keeping  the  peace  or  breaking  it  ?  I  did  not  see  them 
breaking  the  peace. 

Were  they  assisting  to  keep  the  peace  ?  They  were  at  least  assisting  the 
police  officers. 

Then  they  were  assisting  to  keep  the  peace  in  your  opinion  ?  That  is  my 
impression. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  say  that  you  have  no  idea  how  many  forced  their  way 
into  the  quadrangle,  but  that  there  might  be  a  hundred  ?  That  is  my  impres- 
sion, more  or  less. 

By  Mr  Robertson.  —  You  think  that  the  presence  of  that  hundred  people 
tended  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  break  the  peace  ?  They  might  have 
an  impression  on  tliose  who  were  breaking  the  peace.  My  impression  is  that 
they  aided  or  intended  to  aid  the  police. 

Did  you  see  any  snow-balls  thrown  by  the  people  on  the  P^riday  ?  Occa- 
sionally a  snow-ball. 

No  stones  ?     Not  by  the  people. 

Did  you  think  that  the  snow-balls  thrown  by  the  people  aided  in  keeping  the 
peace,  or  otherwise  ?     I  should  think  not. 

Did  you  desire  the  people  who  were  throwing  the  snow-balls  to  disperse  ? 
I  did. 

Then,  I  suppose,  you  thought  these  people  were  breaking  the  peace  ?  I  did 
not  approve  of  their  throwing  snow-balls. 

I  ask  you,  were  they  breaking  the  peace  or  not  ?  They  were  returning 
snow-balls  in  the  same  way. 

I  ask  you  again,  and  I  shall  have  an  answer,  were  they  breaking  the  peace 
or  not  ?     The  peace  was  broken  before. 

Were  they  breaking  the  peace  or  not  ?  They  were  doing  what  was  wrong. 
It  was  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Then  having  sworn  they  were  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  having 
desired  them  to  go  away,  how  can  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement  that 
they  were  aiding  to  keep  the  peace  ?     (No  answer.) 

Were  they  the  same  people  that  were  in  the  area  who  were  throwing  the 
snow-balls?     1  cannot  tell. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Were  any  snow-balls  thrown  in  the  area?     No. 

By  Mr  Robertson Were  they  the  same  crowd  within  that  were  throwing 

snow-balls  without?     I  cannot  tell. 
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Did  you  come  out  yourself,  or  keep  within  the  gates  after  Dr  Christisou 
bade  you  retire  ?     I  was  kept  within. 

Were  any  others  kept  within?  A  number  of  our  men  we  could  not  get 
out. 

When  you  were  in,  were  you  struck  or  injured  in  any  way  ?  Not  after  we 
turned  the  second  time.      We  did  not  get  out  till  the  military  came. 

Was  that  long  afterwards  ?     Not  long. 

Were  any  of  the  students  hurt  at  all  ?  I  am  not  sensible  of  it.  I  saw  none 
of  them  hurt. 

Were  any  of  the  police  hurt  ?     A  few. 

You  saw  this  ?     I  did  not  see  it ;   I  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  of  the  students  being  hurt  ?  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  it. 

In  your  opinion,  did  the  police,  through  the  whole  of  this  business,  behave 
with  perfect  propriety  and  moderation  ?     I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Was  any  blame  imputable  to  any  body  but  the  students  ?  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

During  the  Friday,  did  you  see  snow-balls  thrown  at  them  ?     A  few. 

Did  you  impute  no  blame  to  those  who  broke  the  peace  against  the  students  ? 
There  was  blame. 

You  suffered  no  personal  injury  except  the  blow  on  your  hat  ?  I  got  many 
blows. 

How?  From  sticks  I  presume.  I  was  struck  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  with  sticks. 

Was  that  after  your  hat  was  struck  down  on  your  head  ?  I  was  struck  in 
the  porch. 

Was  the  blow  on  the  head  the  worst  ?  I  felt  more  annoyance  from  tliis 
than  from  the  others. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  used  by  any  body  towards  the  students  ?  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  improper  expressions  being  used. 

Was  there  nothing  passed  at  all  during  this  row .'  was  it  all  conducted  in 
solemn  silence?     There  was  confusion  and  noise. 

Did  you  hear  any  cries  of  "  cowards,"  or  "  blackguards,"  or  any  thing^of 
that  kind?     I  can't  remember  particular  expressions. 

Were  there  opposing  cries  as  of  two  parties  ?     I  cannot  say. 

You  mentioned  that  there  were  some  snow-balls  thrown  by  boys  ?     Yes. 

Were  any  complaints  made  by  the  shopkeepers  opposite  ?  People  standing 
in  the  shop  doors  complained  of  the  windows  being  broken.  Cannot  say  if 
they  were  the  shopkeepers  or  not. 

Did  the  crowd  on  Friday  consist  of  work-people  ?  They  were  mostly  work- 
people; some  passengers,  either  from  the  obstruction  or  from  curiosity. 

Was  there  any  apparent  concert  or  arrangement  among  the  different  parties 
outside  the  College  ?     No  apparent  concert  in  the  crowd  outside. 

So  that  you  cannot  say  they  were  the  same  individuals  who  seemed  to  wish 
to  assist  you  who  were  throwing  snow-balls  at  a  different  place  ?  I  cannot 
say  that. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  this  sto])page  by  snow-balls  and  stones  from 
the  College,  what  was  the  general  character  of  the  crowd  outside  ?  It  com- 
menced before  I  got  there. 

Was  it  peaceable  or  otherwise  when  you  went  there  ?     Peaceable. 

Perfectly  peaceable  ?  You  cannot  get  a  large  crowd  where  there  is  perfect 
peace. 

Lieutenant  Thojison  examined  hy  Mr  Lines.  —  You  are  a  lieutenant  of 
police  ?     Yes. 

You  remember  the  riots  that  took  place  at  the  College  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  January  last  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  there  on  the  Friday  ?     I  was. 
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When  did  you  go  ?  About  one  o'clock.  I  was  not  on  duty  on  Friday  ; 
but  I  went  along  with  Lieutenant  Pond. 

You  found  a  considerable  riot  at  the  College  ?     Yes. 

Who  were  the  aggressors  .^    In  my  opinion,  the  students  were  the  aggressors. 

What  did  you  see  when  you  got  to  the  College  ?  When  I  went  first,  there 
was  a  considerable  crowd  on  both  sides. 

What  do  you  mean  by  both  sides  ?  I  mean  of  the  populace  on  the  one  side 
and  the  students  on  the  other. 

What  was  taking  place  when  you  went  there  ?  There  seemed  to  be  very 
little  annoyance  at  one  o'clock.  It  did  not  commence  till  I  returned  the 
second  time  about  two  o'clock. 

Did  you  find  snow-balls  flying  then  ?  A  considerable  quantity  were  coming 
from  within  the  College,  and  none  whatever  from  without. 

Did  you  see  any  students  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the  porch  ?  Yes,  they  were 
perfectly  full. 

Had  they  any  thing  in  their  hands  ?  All  of  them  had  sticks,  or  bludgeons 
of  some  description.      Every  one  of  them  as  far  as  I  could  discover. 

Did  you  see  any  windows  broken  ?  Yes,  there  were  some  broken  while  I 
was  there. 

Was  that  opposite  to  the  College  .'     Yes. 

On  the  ground  floor  or  above  ?  Both  above  and  below.  The  shops  were 
all  shut,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  from  Infirmary  Street  to  Drummond  Street. 

Then  the  windows  below  were  not  broke  when  the  shutters  were  on  ? 
Some  of  them  were, — the  panes  above  the  doors. 

Do  you  remember  of  the  Magistrates  being  sent  for  ?     I  do. 

Do  vou  remember  Bailie  Sawers  and  the  Provost  going  up  to  the  students  ? 
Yes. 

Did  they  know  who  he  was  y     They  seemed  to  know. 

Did  they  receive  his  address  with  propriety  ?     They  did  not. 

Do  you  remember  what  they  said  ?  I  do  not  know  what  they  said  ;  but  I 
saw  the  students  jostle  the  Lord  Provost.  They  were  close  upon  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  shove  him  away. 

You  remember  a  rush  made  by  the  students  from  one  of  the  gates  ?     Yes. 

Were  the  students  who  rushed  out,  armed  with  sticks  and  bludgeons  ?  Yes, 
mostly. 

Then  the  police  opposed  them,  and  they  were  driven  back  ?  Yes,  at  that 
time. 

At  this  time,  were  there  a  considerable  resistance  and  a  serious  fight  ?  Yes, 
a  fight  and  resistance  on  both  sides. 

So  much  so  that  you  apprehended  serious  consequences  to  the  peace  and 
lives  of  the  parties  engaged?  I  had  no  personal  apprehensions  of  injury  to 
myself. 

The  police  made  attempts  to  get  into  the  College  yard  ."     Yes. 

And  were  frequently  driven  back,  and  the  gate  shut  upon  them  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Professor  Christison  asking  Lieutenant  Kerr  to  withdhnv 
his  forces  ?     Yes. 

They  were  withdrawing  ?     Yes. 

What  happened?  Immediately  on  our  turning  round  they  drove  us  out  to 
the  street  headlong. 

Did  they  make  a  rush  after  you  ?     Yes,  a  decided  rush. 

Did  they  use  their  sticks  at  all  ?  Yes,  they  laid  about  them  as  hard  as  they 
could. 

Did  you  see  any  body  struck  by  them  ?  No,  I  could  not ;  my  back  was  to 
them. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  a  policeman  of  the  name  of  Gunn  without  the 
gates  that  day  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  struck  ?  Yes,  after  we  got  possession  of  the  square  a 
second  time. 
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What  happened  to  Gunn  ?  I  saw  a  great  Tiumber  round  bim  striking  him 
with  sticks. 

Were  they  students  who  were  surrounding  him  ?     Yes,  they  were. 

Could  you  see  that  there  were  some  students  there  rather  distinguished  for 
their  activity  ?     Yes. 

How  long  were  you  out  of  the  College  after  Dr  Christison  desired  you  to 
withdraw  ?  We  forced  our  way  back  again  immediately,  and  there  were  several 
of  our  party  who  remained  within. 

At  the  time  when  the  assault  was  committed  on  Gunn,  whom  did  you  see 
actively  engaged  ?     I  do  not  know  them  by  their  names. 

Look  at  the  pannels  and  sec  if  any  of  them  were  so  distinguished  ?  Witness 
identilied  Mr  Dalrympie  and  Mr  Westmacott. 

Speak  to  the  first  of  these,  Mr  Dalrympie.  Did  you  see  him  active  ?  Yes, 
generally  active. 

Had  he  a  stick  in  bis  hand  ?     Yes. 

Was  he  using  it  in  any  way  ?     Yes. 

How  '^     Striking  with  it  and  brandishing  it  in  every  manner  of  way. 

Then  as  to  Mr  Westmacott?     The  same  applies  to  him.* 

He  had  a  stick  too  ?     Yes. 

Was  he  using  it  actively  ?     Yes,  very  actively. 

And  thrashed  about  with  it?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  occasionally  both  within  and  without  the  gates  doing  this  .•' 
Principally  within. 

Did  you  see  him  outside  ?     I  cannot  say  I  saw  him  outside. 

But  he  was  active  inside  striking  the  police  ?     Yes. 

Look  at  the  prisoners  particularly,  and  see  whether  you  can  recognize  any 
of  the  others  ?  I  can  recognize  none  but  these  two,  Mr  Dalrympie  and  Mr 
Westmacott. 

'^'  Cross-examined  by  Mr  Robertson — Where  was  the  Provost  when  jostled 
and  shoved  away  ?     At  the  north  gate. 

You  saw  him  shoved  away  rudely  ?  Rudely — when  he  saw  it  was  fruitless 
to  proceed,  he  turned  away,  and  they  rushed  upon  him  in  a  rude  manner. 

Did  his  Lordship  complain  of  the  usage  ?  He  seemed  to  feel  it,  but  did  not 
say  much. 

Were  they  hissing  him  ?     They  were. 

Did  you  hear  them  say  any  thing  ?  They  called  out  something,  but  I  was 
not  aware  what  it  was. 

Then  were  they  students  that  jostled  him  and  used  bim  in  this  way  ?    Yes. 

Did  they  do  so  to  Bailie  Sawers  ?     Yes 

And  to  Bailie  Grieve  ?     I  can  't  say  as  to  Bailie  Grieve. 

You  saw  the  Provost,  Bailie  Sawers,  and  Bailie  Grieve,  go  away  together  ? 
Yes. 

AVere  they  followed  ?     Not  far. 

Were  they  insulted  in  any  way  ?  Just  in  the  way  I  have  described,  jostling 
them. 

They  jostled  the  other  Magistrates  in  the  same  way  as  the  Provost  ? 
Yes. 

Did  you  see,  during  the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings,  any  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  or  did  they  behave  with  singular  moderation  and  pro- 
priety ?     So  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  did. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  students  hurt  ?  I  saw  some  of  them  after  they  were 
hurt. 

Were  they  bleeding  ?     Yes. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  they  came  by  these  blows  ?     I  have  no  idea  who 

•  Mr  Westmacott  did  not  use  his  stick  at  all  (except  to  protect  a  policeman),  and  witnesses 
were  in  attendance  to  have  proved  the  fact,  if  it  had  been  considered  necessary  to  do  so. 
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struck  tbein ;  but  I  certainly  think  lliey  must  have  got  them  in  the  fight  be- 
tween them  and  the  police. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  did  not  come  from  the  police  ?  I  should  be 
apt  to  think  they  did  come  from  the  police. 

Were  there  any  others  there  at  the  time  ?  There  were  a  few  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Had  any  of  them  sticks  ?     I  saw  two  of  them  with  sticks. 
You  thought  they  might  have  come  from  them  ?     They  seemed  to  be  on 
the  same  side  with  the  police. 

Had  they  been  asked  to  assist  the  police  ?     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Is  it  usual  for  the  police  in  Edinburgh  to  take  a  side  in  a  row  ?  Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Did  you  see  any  body  poking  at  the  students  with  an  umbrella  ?  (A  laugh.) 
Yes,  I  did. 

Who  was  it  ?     A  person  of  the  name  of  Thomson. 

What  is  his  trade  ?     I  do  not  know. 

He  is  not  a  policeman  ?     No. 

Nor  was  he  called  on  to  assist  the  police  P     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Was  he  apprehended  ?     He  was  not. 

Why  not  ?     Because  he  was  assisting  the  police. 

Although  not  called  on  to  assist  them ':'  That  was  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Were  any  of  those  who  had  sticks  apprehended  ?     No,  they  were  not. 

Why  not  >     On  the  same  principle. 

Then  it  was  not  from  difficulty  in  catching  them,  but  yoa  acted  on  principle  ? 
We  could  have  got  them  certainly. 

Were  any  snow-balls  thrown  at  the  students  or  into  the  College?  Not  that 
I  saw, — I  know  of  none. 

How  long  were  you  there  ?  I  went  there  at  one  o'clock,  and  remained  till 
all  was  over. 

And  you  swear  that  no  snow-balls  or  stones  of  any  kind  were  thrown  ex- 
cept by  the  students  ?     Not  that  I  saw. 

Did  you  see  any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  body  except  the 
students  ?     No,  so  far  as  I  could  judge. 

Do  you  think  that  the  man  poking  with  his  umbrella  was  keeping  or 
breaking  the  peace  ?  I  certainly  thought  he  was  assisting  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Then  the  people  whom  you  saw  coming  forward  with  sticks  assisting  the 
police  and  striking  the  students,  you  think  also  they  were  right  ?  I  say  if 
they  were  assisting  the  police,  under  such  a  stratagem,  they  were  right. 

How  many  people  might  there  be  of  the  crowd  that  were  assisting  the 
police  at  this  time?     I  might  suppose  there  might  be  a  dozen  that  I  saw. 

How  many  people  might  there  be  altogether  acting  on  the  same  side  with  the 
police  during  the  whole  affray  ?     I  could  not  say. 

Would  there  be  more  than  a  dozen  ?  No,  unless  at  the  time  they  were 
assisting  them  to  push  open  the  door  a  second  time. 

How  many  were  assisting  in  pushing  up  the  door  ?  About  fifty, — as  many 
as  could  get  forward. 

How  long  did  they  continue  to  act  ?  They  assisted  in  pushing  up  the  door, 
and  I  never  saw  them  more.  They  ceased  to  do  any  thing  more  so  far  as  I 
know. 

I  suppose  you  considered  that  laudable  and  proper?  Yes,  I  did,  when  we 
were  going  in  to  rescue  our  men. 

Then  you  saw  nothing  wrong  on  the  side  of  the  crowd  ?  I  must  say  I  did 
not. 

As  a  peace  officer  you  approved  of  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  ?  Not  in 
as  much  as  they  remained  there,  because  they  tended  to  add  to  the  crowd. 
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Did  they  keep  up  the  excitement  of  tlic  students  by  being  there  >  In  my 
opinion  they  did. 

Could  you  have  dispersed  them  y  If  we  had  had  them  only  to  deal  with,  we 
might. 

Did  you  try  to  disperse  them  ?     AVe  did  so  far. 

How  far  ?     V/e  tried  to  put  them  away,  but  they  gathered  again. 

Did  you  make  a  rush  on  the  mob  .^     Yes,  frequently. 

With  your  batons  ?     Yes,  in  order  to  drive  them  backwards. 

Were  they  assisting  you  to  keep  the  peace  or  breaking  the  peace  when  you 
made  repeated  rushes  on  them  to  drive  them  back  with  your  batons  ?  They 
were  calling  out,  and  we  tried  to  put  them  away,  thinking  the  students  would 
be  more  quiet. 

What  were  they  calling  out  ?     Hissing  backwards  to  the  students. 

Were  they  calling  any  names  ?   I  do  not  remember  any  thing  they  called  out. 

Did  you  consider  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  right  or  wrong  ? 
I  could  not  approve  of  it. 

Then  you  thought  it  wrong  ?     Yes. 

Could  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?  I  must  bring  it  out  of  you,  though  hardly  ; 
but  I  will  get  it.  So  you  thought  it  was  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  ! 
AVhat,  then,  did  you  mean  by  telling  us  a  little  ago  that  you  saw  nothing  on 
the  part  of  the  crowd  to  disapprove  ?     That  was  at  another  time. 

I  asked  you  during  the  whole  affray They  would  not  even  have  done  that 

if  it  had  not  been  that  the  students  were  annoying  them. 

Then  you  think  now,  that  the  dispersing  of  the  crowd,  if  this  could  have 
been  done,  would  have  tended  to  preserve  the  peace  and  restore  order  ?  At 
that  stage  it  might. 

About  what  time  was  this  ?     Before  they  commenced  the  fight  at  all. 

Then  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  town's  people  was  before  the  first 
rush  out  ;■'  This  is  a  new  story  now.  If  this  could  probably  have  effected  the 
prevention  of  the  riot  on  the  part  of  the  students,  why  did  you  direct  your 
energy  to  within  the  quadrangle,  and  not  to  the  mob  without  ?  Because  the 
attack  was  made  from  the  students. 

Answer  my  question.  Why  did  you  direct  your  energy  to  within,  and  not 
to  the  mob  without  .^  We  tried  that  first ;  but  then  the  students  came  rushing 
out  upon  us.      All  the  forces  we  had  we  employed  first  against  the  crowd. 

AVhat  was  the  cause  of  the  rush  out  ^  I  saw  the  rush  out,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  it  at  first. 

Was  it  when  you  were  attempting  to  put  away  the  crowd  ?     Yes. 

How  many  policemen  were  acting  against  the  crowd  before  the  students 
rushed  out  .^     I  could  not  say. 

How  many  might  there  be  ?     Twenty  or  thirty  policemen. 

They  charged  with  all  their  force  against  the  crowd  ?  I  cannot  say  with 
all  their  force.      They  advised  them  principally. 

They  used  all  proper  force  ?     Yes. 

How  many  men  might  there  be  in  that  crowd  against  whom  they  so  acted  ? 
Upwards  of  a  hundred. 

Then  I  suppose,  when  these  twenty  or  thirty  police  charged  the  hundred 
people,  you  considered  that  crowd  rioting  ?  No ;  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
doing  almost  any  thing  ;  but  they  remained  there,  and  our  anxiety  was  to  get 
them  away  ;  and  I  thought  they  were  doing  wrong  by  remaining  there. 

Do  you  think,  if  you  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  away,  it  might  have 
prevented  what  happened  afterwards  P  It  might,  but  I  have  my  doubts  of  it; 
but  that  was  what  we  intended. 

Then  the  hundred  people  or  so  were  not  assisting  the  police,  but  were  the 
adverse  party  to  the  students  >  If  they  had  any  opponents  at  the  time,  they 
must  have  been  the  crowd. 

What  was  that  crowd  doing  ?     I  do  not  know. 
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any  thing  against  the  students. 

In  your  opinion,  were  the  crowd,  who  were  doing  nothing,  the  opponents  of 
the  students,  or  were  they  not?     Yes,  certainly. 

By  the  Sheriff.  —  You  said  they  were  hissing  backwards  on  the  students. 
Do  you  mean  by  that  they  were  their  opponents  ?  Yes,  so  far  as  hissing  and 
calling  out. 

By  Mr  Robertson — Did  you  ever  see  Mr  Dalrymple  outside  the  gates  ?  I 
think  I  did  see  him  before  the  commencement  of  the  riot  at  the  gate. 

Did  you  see  Mr  Westmacott  there  ?  Yes ;  I  saw  him  striking,  but  not 
outside. 

You  are  sure  you  saw  him  strike  ?     Yes ;  he  was  very  active. 

Whom  did  he  strike  .^  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  think^he  was  amongst  those 
who  were  striking  Gunn  inside. 

Any  body  else  ?     Yes,  others. 

That  is  all  you  saw  him  do  ?     I  saw  him  outside  and  inside  very  active. 

You  swore  distinctly  that  you  did  not  see  him  outside,  and  you  say  now 
that  be  was  striking  both  inside  and  outside  ;  which  is  the  truth  ?  You  swore 
before,  that  you  did  not  see  him  strike  outside?  I  saw  him  both  inside  and 
outside  ;  but  he  was  most  active  inside. 

By  the  Sheriff.  —  Do  yDu  mean  by  outside  on  the  street  ?  Outside  in  the 
stair,  and  inside  in  the  yard.  I  saw  him  strike  one  on  the  stair,  when  the 
students  were  keeping  us  back,  and  I  saw  him  strike  Gunn  inside. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Innes — What  time  was  this  ?  When  we  made  our  first 
entrance      I  saw  him  strike,  before  we  made  our  entrance,  whoever  came  first. 

And  then  you  saw  him  striking  Gunn  inside  ?     Yes. 

Which  of  the  stairs  was  it  ?     The  north  stair. 

Whereabouts  was  Gunn  struck  ?    Direct  in  from  that,  in  the  same  direction. 

Did  you  know  the  young  gentlemen  before  that  ?     No,  neither  of  them. 

They  were  both  apprehended  before  that  ?     Yes,  and  held  to  bail. 

Was  this  crowd  on  the  street  well-disposed  at  the  first,  or  otherwise  ?  That 
is  doubtful.  They  seemed  to  be  waiting  on  the  street  to  see  what  might  take 
place.     I  was  doubtful  as  to  what  was  in  their  head. 

When  you  tried  to  remove  them  by  the  police  force,  did  you  find  them  resist 
fiercely  ?     They  did  not  resist,  but  were  averse  to  leave. 

There  was  not  such  violence  shewn  on  their  part  as  you  have  described  on 
the  part  of  the  students  on  different  occasions  ?     Nothing  like  it. 

They  were  not,  in  fact,  generally  armed  ?  None  of  them  seemed  to  have 
arms  of  any  kind. 

You  mentioned  only  two  sticks  and  an  umbrella  ?  Yes  ;  that  was  all  I  saw 
in  the  whole  crowd. 

Did  they  seem  to  be  assembled  for  any  particular  purpose,  and  acting  in 
concert  ?  They  just  appeared  to  be  idle,  looking  on,  and  seemed  attracted  by 
curiosity,  rather  than  for  any  active  intention. 

Can  you  give  any  idea  how  many  students  there  might  be  engaged  in  the 
proceedings  that  day  ?  I  should  think  from  about  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  students. 

Of  what  standing  or  age  did  you  observe  them  to  be,  for  the  most  part  ? 
Twenty,  about  an  average. 

Did  you  observe  that  there  were  more  sticks  among  them  than  they  gene- 
rally carry  ?     Yes. 

Were  they  of  a  different  kind  from  the  canes  that  young  men  generally 
carry  ?     Yes,  the  most  of  them  had  turned  heads. 

By  Mr  Robertson. — What  they  call  nobs.  (Laughter.)  Did  you  observe 
any  short  sticks  such  as  those  on  the  table  ?  They  might  have  bad  sticks  like 
those,  but  I  did  not  observe. 
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By  Mr  Whigham What  kind  of  sticks  did  you  see  them  carry  ?     They 

were  generally  oak  ;  I  mean  oak-canes. 

Mr  Robertson, — Hearts  of  oak  you  mean,  I  suppose.     (Laughter.) 

WiLMORE,  a  ■policeman,  examined  bij  Mr  Innes. — Were  you  at  the  riot  of  the 
College  on  Thursday,  in  January  ?     Yes. 

When  did  you  go  ?  I  went  about  half-past  two,  and  remained  till  about 
half-past  five  o'clock. 

You  was  there  on  duty  as  a  policeman  ?     Yes. 

Had  you  the  dress  on  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  struck  while  on  duty  at  the  College  ?    Yes,  I  was  knocked  down. 

Were  you  struck  more  than  once  i"     Yes. 

Severely  ^     Yes  ;  I  was  struck  all  about  my  head. 

With  sticks,  and  on  one  occasion  knocked  down  ?     Yes. 

Was  this  on  the  street  ^     Yes,  in  front  of  the  College  gate. 

By  whom  ?     I  cannot  tell  by  whom. 

Was  it  by  some  persons  among  the  students  ?     Yes. 

About  what  time  was  it  that  you  were  there  struck  ?     Before  three  o'clock. 

Was  there  a  riot  going  on  at  that  time  ?     Yes. 

Who  were  rioting  ?     The  students. 

Were  they  throwing  snow-balls,  and  striking  other  persons  besides  you  ?  Yes, 

Were  you  at  the  College  also  the  next  day  ?     I  was. 

When  did  you  go  that  day  ?     About  half-past  two. 

Were  you  with  a  body  of  police  '^^     Yes. 

Look  at  those  panels,  and  tell  us  if  you  can  identify  any  of  them  ?  I  saw 
this  gentleman  (Mr  Skirving)  there  on  Friday,  and  this  gentleman  (Mr 
Kellet)  on  Thursday. 

You  do  not  know  who  struck  you  ?     No. 

What  was  Mr  Kellet  doing  on  Thursday  ?  I  saw  him  with  a  stick  leathering 
away  as  hard  as  he  was  able  to  drive,   (A  laugh.) 

Was  that  among  the  police  :■'     Yes, 

What  was  Mr  Skirving  doing  on  the  Friday  ?     I  took  him  prisoner. 
But  what  was  he  doing  ^      Nothing   at   the  time   I  took  him  prisoner. 
(Laughter.)* 

Why  did  you  take  him  ?     He  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  men. 

Who  pointed  him  out  to  you  ?     An  inhabitant  belonging  to  the  street. 

Where  did  you  apprehend  him  ?  In  the  square.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me 
in  the  square,  and  I  apprehended  him  accordingly. 

Had  he  a  stick  ?     Not  at  that  time. 

Had  he  a  stick  before  that  ?  I  saw  him  at  the  College  gate  on  Friday  with 
a  stick. 

What  was  he  doing  ?  Nothing  at  the  time  I  apprehended  him.  I  never 
saw  him  doing  any  thing  at  all.     (Great  laughter.) 

Cross-examined  by  JMr  Robertson.  —  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
doing  any  thing  or  not,  but  you  apprehended  him  on  his  being  pointed  out  to 
you.     Quite  so. 

George  Borthwick Examined  hj  Mr  Lines You  are  a  day  policeman  ? 

Yes. 

Were  you  at  the  College  riots  on  a  Thursday  and  PViday  in  January  last  :■' 
Yes,  on  both  days. 

Did  you  notice  any  of  the  students  particularly  active  on  Thursday.  Yes. 
(Witness  then  identified  Mr  Aitkenhead  and  Mr  Dalrymple  as  being  particu- 
larly active.)  I  cannot  speak  to  any  but  these  two.  They  were  very  active 
on  Thursday. 

•  Mr  Skirving  liad  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  iitlrays,  either  on  Thursday  or  Fridsy, 
but  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  lead  f.ny  proof  to  that  etfect. 
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You  were  there  sgain  during  the  riots  on  the  Friday  ?     Yes. 

What  were  they  doing  on  the  Thursday,  these  two  gentlemen  ?  I  cannot 
speak  to  them  on  the  Thursday  particularly,  but  I  saw  them  there  amongst  the 
students. 

Was  there  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  on  the  Thursday  ?  Yes,  a  good  deal 
of  snow-balls  were  thrown. 

And  windows  were  broken  ?     Yes. 

When  did  you  go  there  on  the  Friday  ?    About  two  o'clock. 

You  found  disturbances  then  ?     Yes,  there  was  a  considerable  riot. 

Did  you  observe  any  of  the  leaders  inside  on  Friday?     Yes. 

Whose  party  were  you  of?  I  do  not  know  whose  party  I  was  with  when 
we  got  into  the  square. 

Who  did  you  observe  active  among  the  students  ?  Mr  Dalrymple  was  very 
active ;  he  was  always  in  front.      We  went  in  and  were  forced  out  again. 

Can  you  speak  to  any  others  of  the  panels  ?  I  can  only  speak  to  these  two. 
I  could  speak  to  others  who  were  active,  but  I  do  not  see  them  here. 

Had  these  gentlemen  sticks  ?     Mr  Dalrymple  had  a  stick. 

Did  you  see  him  use  it  ?     Yes  ;  it  was  a  short  yellowish  stick. 

Whom  did  he  use  it  against  ?     I  saw  him  strike  Sergeant  Powel. 

Did  you  see  him  strike  any  one  else  ?  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  strike  M'Kenzie,  a 
day  patrol,  with  a  snow-ball. 

Did  he  strike  you  ?  I  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a  stick,  but  I  cannot 
say  who  struck  me. 

Was  Mr  Dalrymple  near  you  at  this  time  ?     Yes,  he  was  in  front. 

Did  you  receive  any  more  blows  ?  No,  but  I  got  several  hits  with  snow- 
balls. 

Cross-examined  ht/  Mr  Robertson. — Who  took  the  command  of  your  party? 
I  think  it  was  Mr  Ker. 

Did  he  direct  you  throughout  the  whole  business — did  Mr  Stuart  take  any 
interest  in  it  ?  Yes  ;  he  advised  us  not  to  use  our  batons,  but  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  them  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  break  the  windows. 

Were  there  any  batons  used  against  the  students  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did 
not  see  any. 

Either  before  the  students  were  apprehended  or  afterwards  ?    No,  I  did  not. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  them  were  struck  ?  No  ;  there 
were  none  of  them  struck  known  to  me. 

Did  you  see  any  students  that  had  been  hurt  ?  Yes,  I  saw  one  brought  down 
to  the  office  with  blood  in  his  face. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  he  bad  been  hurt  ?     Not  the  least. 

Had  you  any  suspicion  that  he  was  hurt  by  a  policeman  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Were  any  of  the  crowd  doing  any  thing  wrong  at  the  time  ?  Not  that  I 
saw.  They  were  wanting  to  get  into  the  area,  but  the  Superintendent  would 
not  let  them  get  in  for  fear  of  irritating  the  students. 

What  were  they  doing  that  day  in  the  College  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Was  this  before  the  students  rushed  out  ?     No,  it  was  after  they  rushed  out. 

But  before  they  rushed  out,  were  any  of  the  people  of  the  crowd  anxious  to 
get  into  the  College  ?     Not  before  the  rush  out  that  I  know  of. 

Before  the  rush  out,  did  the  police  try  to  put  back  the  crowd  ^     They  did. 

Then,  I  suppose  they  wanted  to  get  in  before  the  rush  out  ?  They  put  us 
into  sections,  and  made  us  move  up  and  down  to  get  them  to  move  ofl'the  street. 

Did  you  make  any  rush  on  them  ?     Not  at  that  time. 

Was  any  force  used  against  the  crowd  to  get  them  away  ?  None  at  all ;  they 
moved  away  when  we  desired  them.  • 

Quite  quietly  ?  Not  quite  quietly  ;  they  stood  there,  and  would  not  move 
just  in  a  moment. 

Did  they  make  any  resistance  of  any  kind  ?     Not  against  us. 
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Tlieii  they  went  awuy  quietly,  I  suppose  ?  They  retired  backwards  atui 
forwards. 

What  was  their  purpose  for  getting  into  the  College  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Had  you  no  suspicion  ?     None. 

"Were  they  the  proprietors  of  the  house  whose  windows  had  been  broken  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  to  assist  the  police  they  wanted  to  get  in  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  they  did 
not  say  so  to  us. 

Was  it  to  prevent  rioting  among  the  students  they  wanted  to  get  in  ?  I  do 
not  know. 

AVas  it  to  have  a  row  with  the  students  they  wanted  to  get  in  ?  I  do  not 
know. 

Were  they  people  that  seemed  to  be  attending  the  classes,  or  were  they  trades- 
people '^     1  do  not  know. 

Had  they  any  books  carrying  with  them  ?     I  did  not  observe  that. 

Hud  they  the  appearance  of  tradesmen  ?     I  did  not  observe. 

Had  they  aprons  or  pea-jackets  those  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  get  in  ? 
(A  laugh.)     I  do  not  know;   I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention. 

Were  there  men,  women,  and  children  among  the  crowd  ?  I  did  not  pay 
that  particular  attention. 

What  might  be  the  number  of  this  crowd  ?   Upwards  of  two  or  three  hundred. 

Did  they  all  try  to  get  in  ?  A  few  were  trying  to  get  in  ;  they  asked  at  the 
gate  to  get  in. 

Whom  did  they  ask  ?     I  saw  them  ask  Mr  Ker  at  the  gate. 

By  the  Sheriff. — The  crowd  generally  did  not  appear  to  want  to  get  in  ?  No, 

By  Mr  Robertson Did  Mr  Kerr  refuse  to  let  them  go  in  ?     He  did. 

Then  they  were  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  police  '^     They  were  not. 

They  were  not  helping  to  keep  the  peace  then,  I  suppose  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Were  they  doing  any  thing  ':'     Nothing  that  I  saw. 

Did  you  see  any  of  them  with  sticks  ^     No. 

How  many  of  the  crowd  might  there  be  in  the  area  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
many ;   I  did  not  see  any  of  the  crowd  in  it  at  any  time. 

Your  impression  is,  that  none  of  the  crowd  went  in  .^  I  could  not  say 
whether  or  not,  there  was  such  confusion  at  the  time. 

And  probably  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  had  sticks  or  not  .^     No. 

Did  you  see  any  man  with  an  umbrella,  and  using  it  .^     No. 

You  saw  nobody  strike  with  an  umbrella,  and  nobody  strike  with  batons  or 
sticks,  except  students  ;  in  short,  nothing  wrong  on  the  part  of  any  body,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  students  .^     No. 

All  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  all  right  on  the  part  of  the 
crowd?    Yes.     (A  laugh.) 

Was  it  right  or  wrong  in  the  crowd  to  wish  to  get  in  ?  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  think,  if  they  had  gone  away,  it  would  have  done  any  good  on  the 
part  of  the  students.^  I  do  not  know;  the  thing  that  made  the  crowd  larger 
and  larger  was  the  snow-balls  coming  over  and  breaking  the  windows. 

But  if  the  crowd  had  gone  away,  the  students  would  have  been  quiet  ?  I 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  think  the  getting  in  of  the  crowd  had  the  tendency  to  make  the 
students  better  or  worse  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  was  against  the  police 
they  were  irritated  more  than  against  the  crowd. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Innes — When  you  were  moving  up  in  divisions,  the 
crowd  made  no  resistance  .^     Yes. 

They  gave  way  before  you,  although  they  did  not  leave  the  ground  H     Yes. 

Was  this  before  or  after  the  rush  ?     Before. 

Then  it  was  after  the  rush  that  the  crowd  shewed  a  desire  to  get  into  the 
College  yard  ^     After  the  rush  out  of  the  College. 

And  during  the  whole  time  there  were  showers  of  snow-balls  and  stones 
coming  out  of  the  College  ^     Yes. 


'    By  Mr  Robertson  — Were  none 'going  in  J*     None  tbat  I  saw  at  any  time  ; 
none  when  I  was  there. 

By  Mr  Innes. — Was  the  crowd  increased  by  the  continued  showers  of 
snow-balls  ?  Yes,  and  the  breaking  of  the  windows. 

Mr  Hugh  Paton,  examined  by  Mr  Innes. — What  is  your  profession  ?  A 
carver  and  gilder. 

Did  you  happen  to  be  at  the  College  during  the  time  of  the  riots  ?  I  was 
both  in  front  of  it  and  in  it ;  I  was  in  it  the  first  day  of  the  riot,  but  not 
during  the  riot. 

You  did  not  see  any  thing  of  the  riot  on  the  first  day  ?    No. 

Were  you  there  on  the  Friday?  I  was;  I  had  occasion  to  be  there  a  few 
minutes  past  two  o'clock. 

What  did  you  observe  when  you  got  there  on  the  Friday  ?  When  I  came 
to  the  Tron  Church,  I  observed  a  crowd  at  the  College.  I  knew  the  day 
before  what  was  to  lake  place,  and  I  gave  information  to  Captain  Stuart  on 
Thursday  night  to  be  prepared  for  it.  At  least  I  suspected  there  was  to  be  a 
row  on  Friday.  I  saw  the  crowd,  and,  presuming  what  it  would  be,  I  went  to 
it  as  fast  as  I  could. 

What  did  you  see  when  you  got  there  ?  I  saw  a  good  many  people  on  the 
street.  The  police  were  in  two  rows,  one  at  the  north  gate,  and  another  at 
the  south  gate,  keeping  back  the  people  ;  and  the  snow-balls  were  flying  from 
the  inside  of  the  College. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Were  there  many  of  them  ?  Not  many  of  them  at  first,  one 
every  half  minute  perhaps  ;  then  they  came  a  little  quicker  soon  afterwards. 

Did  you  see  any  windows  broke  ?     I  did. 

By  what  was  thrown  from  the  College  ?  Yes.  I  happen  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Police  in  the  district  where  the  College  is  situated  ;  and  when  I 
saw  property  being  destroyed,  I  thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  interfere,  and  I 
called  a  sergeant  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Stuart  for  more  police. 

At  this  time  were  there  any  snow-balls  thrown  from  the  street  ?  I  did  not 
observe  above  six  or  seven  altogether  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  appre- 
hended two  of  the  parties. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  that  were  throwing  them  ?  I  think  I  saw 
one  or  two  boys  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  I  myself  apprehended 
one  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  I  did  not  commit  liim. 

Why  ?  I  was  afraid  I  would  be  getting  myself  into  a  scrape  with  the  crowd, 
and  create  a  riot. 

Except  those  two  or  three  boys  that  were  throwing  snow-balls,  were  the 
people  doing  any  thing?  Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  walked  on  the  pavement 
at  the  centre  gate  of  the  College,  so  that  I  could  see  every  thing  that  went  on. 

There  were  no  persons,  with  the  exception  of  those  two  or  three  boys,  that 
committed  any  breach  of  the  peace?     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  hear  any  cheering  from  the  inside  of  the  College  ?     I  did. 

Did  you  hear  any  cheering  when  a  window  was  broke  ?  It  was  only  then 
there  was  cheering. 

Were  any  of  the  students  at  the  gate  ?     Yes. 

Were  they  armed  with  sticks  ?     Some  of  them,  if  not  all. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  street  ?     Till  every  thing  was  settled. 

What  is  your  impression  of  the  manner  in  which  the  students  treated  the 
police  ?    I  considered  their  conduct  brutal  from  men  professing  to  have  learning. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  police  were  defied  and  obstructed  ?     They  were. 

Did  you  see  any  sally  by  the  students  from  the  College  ?     I  did. 

What  are  the  instances  of  brutality  ?  I  thought  it  brutal  to  see  young  men 
professing  to  have  learning  using  sticks  like  these  on  the  table  on  the  heads  of 
others. 

Were  they  striking  with  violence  ?  I  cannot  tell  with  what  violence,  but 
they  were  doing  as  much  as  they  could. 
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Were  tliey  acting  in  conceit  >     They  were  acting  in  a  body. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  tiie  police  from  what  you  saw  " 
The  police  were  orderly.  When  the  policemen  tried  to  get  into  the  College, 
the  students  struck  at  them,  and  they,  of  course,  struck  again. 

Did  you  consider  that  striking  by  the  police  to  be  in  self-defence,  and  in  the 
necessary  performance  of  their  duty?     I  certainly  did. 

Did  you  see  any  carriages  passing  along  the  street  ?  I  cannot  be  positive, 
but  I  recollect  a  cart  or  two  passing  when  the  snow-balls  were  flying. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Robertson Were  you  taking  any  charge  in  the 

command  of  the  police?     No. 

Was  it  your  duty  as  Commissioner  to  take  any  charge,  or  had  you  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?  Not  so  long  as  the  lieutenants  were  there,  but  I  would 
have  considered  it  my  duty  in  their  absence. 

What  was  their  purpose  for  getting  into  the  area?  I  suppose  to  apprehend 
those  who  were  throwing  snow- balls.  I  suggested  to  one  of  the  lieutenants 
that  something  should  be  done  to  those  who  were  destroying  property. 

That  is,  breaking  windows  ?     Yes. 

Was  there  any  thing  else  destroyed  ?  Something  within.  Mr  Carfrae  told 
me  that  he  had  some  books  destroyed  inside  his  premises. 

There  was  no  injury  going  on  within  to  any  body  who  was  within  ? 
None  that  I  know  of. 

Was  any  part  of  the  crowd  instructed  or  refiuested  to  act  along  with  the 
police  ?     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  students  were  injured?  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

And  you  thought  there  was  nothing  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  police  ?  I 
saw  nothing. 

Not  knowing  whether  any  of  tLe  students  bad  been  injured  or  not,  how 
came  you  to  pronounce  an  opinion  that  their  conduct  was  brutal,  when  you 
do  not  know  how  they  were  used  ?  When  I  saw  them  using  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  way  I  saw  done,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  brutal. 

Had  these  t'ellow-creatures  batons  or  not?  (A  laugh.)  The  police  had 
batons.      There  were  more  struck  than  policemen. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  mean  struck  by  the  students?  Yes;  I  saw  one  in 
particular — a  young  man  with  a  white  jacket ;  but,  perhaps,  he  deserved  it. 
He  had  no  right  to  be  there.      He  was  trying  to  get  in. 

You  did  not  consider  it  brutal  if  he  deserved  it  ?  I  did  not  consider  it 
brutal  as  to  him  under  that  circumstance. 

Do  you  think  the  police  were  justified  if  they  did  strike  any  body  ?  I  saw 
them  striking  students  with  their  batons.  The  fact  is,  that  when  looking  over 
the  heads  of  a  group,  you  could  not  tell  which  party  was  striking  most  or  worst. 

Then  as  you  cannot  tell  which  was  striking  most  or  worst,  how  came  you 
to  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  only  was  brutal,  and  not  that  of  the 
police  ?     The  students  struck  first. 

I  ask  you  how  you  come  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  was  brutal, 
and  not  that  of  the  police  ?  Because  the  police  were  doing  their  duty,  and 
were  put  in  defiance  by  the  students. 

Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  the  police  did  to  the  students  ? 
I  do  not. 

Do  you  think,  as  a  Commissioner  of  Police,  that  tbey  were  entitled  to  use 
violence,  to  any  extent,  against  the  students  ?  I  certainly  think  not,  except  in 
self-defence. 

You  do  not  know  whether  the  students  had  received  any  provocation,  or  to 
what  extent,  before  you  came  ?  No.  I  told  one  or  two  of  the  students  to  use 
all  their  influence  to  persuade  others  to  keep  the  peace. 

Not  knowing  the  extent  of  the  provocation  the  students  had  received,  and 
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jiot  knokviiig  tie  extent  of  tie  iiijuiy  tLat  the  policemen  inflicted  on  them, 
it  being  your  opinion  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  use  unlimited  violence,  on 
what  ground  do  you  confine  your  opinion  that  the  brutality  was  on  the  part  of 
the  students  only,  and  not  on  the  part  of  the  police  ?  Because  the  police  were 
armed  with  their  batons  as  they  are  in  general,  and  I  was  told  that  the  students 
were  to  come  prepared  with  these  bludgeons  to  attack  them. 

Who  told  you  they  were  to  come  prepared  ?  I  had  it  told  to  me  within  the 
walls  of  the  University.  I  was  told  it  by  a  student  in  the  presence  of  two 
persons  in  high  authority  connected  with  the  University. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  student  ?  Jones,  I  think,  is  his  name.  This 
information  was  given  me  in  presence  of  the  secretary,  Mr  Gordon,  and  the 
Janitor  on  the  Thursday  evening.  Mr  Jones  said  he  was  afraid,  if  something 
were  not  done,  there  would  be  a  worse  riot  to-morrow  than  there  had  been 
to-day. 

Is  that  all  ?  He  said  he  understood  if  it  did  not  take  place  between  nine 
and  ten,  it  was  very  probable  it  would  take  place  between  two  and  three. 

Nine  and  ten  and  two  and  three  are  the  hours  that  the  workmen  are  away 
from  their  work  ?    I  think  so. 

I  thought  you  said  that  the  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  students  was  in  the 
circumstance,  that  they  had  come  armed  with  sticks,  as  you  learned  from  Mr 
Jones,  in  the  presence  of  those  two  persons  connected  with  the  University,  and 
now  you  have  given  us  another  statement, — how  do  you  reconcile  these  ?  Mr 
Jones,  if  I  mistake  not,  said  that  the  students  were  to  be  prepared  next  day. 
I  learned  that  from  Mr  Jones,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  think  he 
said  they  were  to  come  prepared  with  sticks  ;  and,  besides,  I  heard  that  thick 
sticks,  of  a  certain  size,  were  purchasing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College 
by  the  students. 

From  whom  did  you  hear  that  ?     I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  give  information  of  this  to  any  of  the  professors,  or  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  College  ?     No  ;  but   I  recollect  of  mentioning  it  to  Captain 
Stuart,  although,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  scarcely  believed  they  would  do  so. 
Were  you  aware  that  the  military  were  sent  for  ?      I  was. 
And  you  approved  of  it  ?    I  never  was  consulted  in  the  matter.      I  thought 
there  was  a  necessity  for  it,  or  an  additional  force  of  police. 

Where  was  it  that  you  told  Captain  Stuart  of  this  ?    In  the  Police  Office. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  Bailie  Grieve  ?     I  am. 
Is  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?     He  is  not. 

By  the  Sheriff. — When  you  saw  the  struggle  going  on  at  three  o'clock,  did 
the  police  use  more  violence  than  was  necessary  to  make  their  entrance  into 
the  College,  supposing  it  was  their  duty,  and  they  had  orders  to  effect  that 
purpose  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  they  used  more  violence  than  was  necessary 
to  effect  that  purpose. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Mr  Hutchison,  examined  ly  Mr  Innes — You  are  a  surgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh ?     Yes. 

You  teach  classes  near  the  College  ?     Yes. 

You  remember  the  snow-balling  and  rioting  on  a  Thursday  and  Friday,  in 
January  last,  at  the  College  ?     I  do. 

There  was  a  considerable  disturbance  on  the  street  on  those  days  ?     Yes. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  particulars.  Some  of  the  particulars  have  escaped 
my  memory.  I  think,  for  one  or  two  days  previous  to  the  disturbance,  there 
were  some  long  slides  in  front  of  the  College,  and  a  good  number  of  apprentice 
boys  and  grown  men  were  assembled  there.      On  Thursday  morning,  a  consi- 
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(ierable  luimber  assembled,  and  tlicy  pelted  the  young  students  as  llicy  went  to 
their  classes,  between  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  with  snow-biills. 

Were  snow-balls  returned  .^     Not  at  this  time. 

When  were  you  next  there  .^  I  had  occasion  to  pass  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Were  you  there  at  ten  'f     I  think  I  did  pass  at  ten. 

Was  there  any  interruption  of  the  passengers  about  that  time  in  the  street  r 
Yes,  on  the  east  side  opposite  the  College. 

Were  there  some  policemen  there  at  the  time  y  I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  any. 

When  did  you  first  see  policemen  there  :■'  Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

When  did  the  riot  first  become  serious  ?  It  must  have  been  about  two 
o'clock. 

When  does  your  class  meet  ?     I  have  several  private  classes. 

Had  you  occasion  to  go  to  your  class  at  two.  I  had  occasion  to  be  there 
before  two. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  your  class  on  one  occasion,  and  finding  only  three 
of  your  students  assembled  ?     Yes  ;  that  was  at  two  o'clock. 

By  Mr  Robertson How  many  students  have  you  attending  a  class  ?    Very 

few  ;  they  are  private  classes,  and  the  usual  number  is  seven  or  eight. 

By  Mr  Innes Did  you  hear  a  considerable  noise  at  the  time  that  attracted 

your  notice  ?     Yes. 

After  you  found  only  three  of  your  students  assembled,  did  you  then  go 
out?     No  ;  I  remained  with  those  that  came,  but  went  out  before  three. 

And  you  were  attracted  by  some  confusion  or  noise  ?     Yes,  on  the  street. 

Can  you  say  who  were  the  parties  making  the  disturbance  ?  No ;  it  was 
just  a  general  confusion. 

Did  you  go  to  the  College  again  ?  Yes  ;  about  five  minutes  to  four  I  was 
there. 

What  was  going  on  that  time  ?  The  gates  were  shut,  excepting  the  south 
gate  kept  by  Mr  M'Kenzie,  Dr  Munro's  assistant ;  he  was  standing  holding 
the  gate,  and  admitted  me. 

He  gave  no  admittance  to  the  public  ?  Nobody  was  refused  admittance 
that  I  saw. 

Had  you  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the  gate  from  the  crowd  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  policemen  there  ?    Yes,  in  the  crowd. 

What  were  thsy  doing?  Sometimes  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
passage  clear ;  but  they  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing. 

When  you  got  into  the  yard,  what  did  you  find  there  ?  Two  or  three  assem- 
blages of  students  ;  the  greater  number  were  assembled  on  one  side,  the  north 
side  opposite  the  library. 

Did  you  hear  any  addresses  made  to  the  students  P  I  heard  one  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  insane  at  the  time,  and  who,  I  have  learned,  is  now  confined  as 
a  lunatic.  He  was  making  some  absurd  remarks  to  the  students  as  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  desiring  them  to  put  themselves  under  his  command,  and  he 
would  lead  them  on. 

Do  you  remember  his  name  ?     Meldrum,  1  believe. 

Were  there  any  other  addresses  by  students  or  other  persons,  besides  that 
made  by  this  man  ?  Some  one  or  two  unconnected  addresses  were  made, — 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  addresses  themselves  were  very  rambling. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Incoherent,  you  mean  ?     Yes,  incoherent. 

By  Mr  Innes — Did  you  think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  interfere  ?  I  spoke 
to  several  of  them  that  I  knew  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  not  to  listen 
to  this  madman,  and  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  them  and  keeping  order. 
Great  complaints  were  made  by  the  students  in  general  of  the  ill  usage  they 
had  received  from  the  police. 

Did  they  complain  that  some  of  their  fellow  students  had  been  apprehended 
by  the  police  '■      Yes. 


Did  they  express  any  intention  in  regard  to  that?  They  complained  of  their 
apprehension,  and  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  police  was  directed  against 
the  students  and  not  against  the  mob. 

Did  they  express  any  intention  about  these  students  ?  They  did  express  an 
intention.  Some  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  students  were 
still  in  custody,  and  those  who  thought  so,  were  for  going  and  getting  them 
liberated.  Some  wished  to  go  to  the  Magistrates,  and  some  to  the  Lord 
Advocate ;  and  others,  again,  said  they  were  liberated. 

By  Mr  Robertson They  were  not  going  to  set  fire  to  the  Police  Office  ?    (A 

laugh.)     No. 

By  Mr  Innes You  remonstrated  against  it?     Yes,  I  remonstrated  against 

them  going  in  a  body. 

You  tlien  went  to  Dr  Graham's  class  ?  Yes,  immediately  after  this.  A 
quarter  past  four  I  was  at  Dr  Graham's  class. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  came  out  of  that  class,  what  was  taking  place  ? 
Dr  Graham  dismissed  the  class  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  with  some  re- 
luctance, there  were  so  few  in  it.  The  students  were  still  in  the  yards,  and  were 
assembling  in  different  bodies,  and  arranging  themselves  in  some  sort  of  orde?. 

How  many  might  there  be  employed  in  arranging  themselves?  About 
two  or  three  hundred. 

Did  they  form  a  kind  of  procession,  and  march  out  of  the  College  ?  Yes, 
along  the  bridges,  their  numbers  increasing  as  they  went  along. 

Did  you  ascertain  where  they  were  going  ?  No,  they  seemed  to  have  no 
fixed  intention,  except  some  who  said  they  would  go  to  one  of  the  authorities, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  who  it  was. 

You  followed  them  through  the  street?  I  followed  them  through  the  whole 
course  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  one  or  two  of  my  young  friends,  who 
were  among  them,  induced  to  go  home. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  College  ?     They  did. 

Did  they  agree  then  to  disperse  ?  They  dispersed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Was  there  any  agreement  made  for  meeting  next  morning?  Something  was 
said  that  I  did  not  hear ;  but  I  was  told  that  they  were,  next  day,  to  come 
with  sticks,  as  since  the  police  would  not  protect  them,  they  would  protect 
themselves. 

Mr  Robertson They  were  perfectly  right,  I  would  have  done  the  same. 

(A  laugh.) 

By  Mr  Innes You  saw  nothing  more  of  importance  that  night  ?    Nothing 

more. 

Next  morning  did  they  come  with  sticks  ?  Many  had  sticks,  some  larger 
and  some  smaller. 

What  time  were  you  there  ?     Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Robertson — You  say  that  this  afitay  began  with 
snow-balls  being  thrown  by  lads  in  the  street  upon  the  students  ?     I  did. 

You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ?     I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

When  you  went  in  search  of  your  pupils,  did  you  yourself  see  any  of  the 
students  ill-used  by  any  of  the  crowd?  There  was  a  considerable  jostling  of 
the  students  at  four  o'clock.  The  students  were  wishing  to  get  into  the  College, 
and  the  crowd  were  throwing  themselves  in  their  way  to  prevent  their  getting  in. 

Was  there  any  insulting  language  used  by  the  crowd  to  the  students?  A 
great  deal  of  it. 

Can  you  tell  us  any  of  it?     Such  terms  as,   D d  puppies,  and  Tory 

b rs,  and  such  like. 

And  similar  other  elegant  expressions  ?     (A  laugh.)    Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  crowd  use  their  bands  as  well  as  their  tongues  against 
the  students '-'     Not  that  d:iy.      There  were  no  battles. 


When  the  police  saw  this  jostling,  and  heard  their  cries,  did  tliey  interfere 
against  the  crowd  ?  Not  actively.  There  was  sometimes  a  gentle  keeping 
off,  but  no  violent  interference  against  the  people. 

You  say,  when  you  got  into  the  quadrangle,  there  were  complaints  by  the 
students  of  the  conduct  of  the  police  P     Yes. 

From  what  you  saw,  do  you  think  that  these  complaints  were  groundless,  or 
well  founded?  Judging  from  the  little  I  saw  during  the  day,  I  think  they 
were  well  founded. 

You  think  that  the  students  had  been  ill  used  by  the  police  ?  That  was  my 
notion. 

Now,  then,  we  come  to  Friday.     What  time  were  you  first  at  the  College 
on  Friday  ?     Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 
There  were  some  snow-balls  thrown  at  the  time  ?  Yes,  within  the  quadrangle. 

Any  thing  you  would  call  amounting  to  a  riot?  Just  wliat  I  have  seen 
again  and  again,  the  students  pelting  each  other  in  a  friendly  way. 

The  same  as  in  all  good-humoured  snow-ball  bickers  ?     The  same. 

What  did  you  see  next  ?  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  took  place 
till  I  came  up,  when  the  military  were  there. 

Although  you  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  precise  hour,  have  you 
a  recollection  of  any  ill  usage  which  the  students  sustained,  or  abusive  language 
by  the  mob,  before  the  military  came  up  ?  I  had  occasion  to  pass  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  I  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  through.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  some  policemen  were  there  desiring  the  crowd  to 
move  on.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  abusive  language  during  the  day  applied 
by  the  mob  to  the  students. 

Did  the  mob  go  away  ?  No,  they  might  move  a  step  or  so,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disperse  them. 

Was  the  abusive  language  of  the  same  kind  as  the  day  before  ?  Yes,  but 
more  of  it,  and,  if  possible,  more  virulent. 

Can  you  remember  any  additional  expression  besides  those  you  mentioned 
on  the  Thursday  ?  There  were  expressions  of  violence,  such  as,  "  Down  with 
them." 

Quile  loud?     Yes  ;  quite  loud,  and  a  good  deal  of  muttered  threats. 

Eoth  loud  and  deep  it  would  seem?     Yes.     (A  laugh.) 

The  police  must  have  heard  those  loud  ones  ?  I  heard  them  ;  and  the 
police  were  in  the  same  situation  as  I  was. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  heard  them  distinctly?     Quite  distinctly. 

By  Mr  Robertson — V/ere  the  police  doing  any  thing  against  the  students 
during  the  day  ?     No,  I  did  not  see  them  doing  any  thing. 

After  the  troops  came  up,  had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  yard? 
I  was  refused  admittance  by  an  officer  who  referred  me  to  some  one  of  the 
police,  by  whom  I  was  told  there  were  too  many  of  my  kind  in  ahead)'. 

Who  did  you  understand  this  person  to  be  ?  I  understood  him  to  be  in 
command  of  the  police  force.  The  officer  at  the  gate  said  he  had  no  authority 
to  admit  me,  but  pointed  to  this  person,  and  said,  there  is  the  man,  and  the 
individual  referred  to  said,  "  There  are  too  many  of  your  kind  already." 

What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  ?  That  he  believed  me  to  be  one 
of  the  rioters.  I  felt  indignant  at  this,  and  said,  that  as  I  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  for  fifteen  years,  I  had  a  good  right  to  be  in. 

What  reply  was  made  to  that  ?  Some  sort  of  threat  was  held  out  that  if 
I  did  not  move  off  I  would  be  taken  into  custody  too. 

What  happened  then  .^  A  student  was  brought  out  in  custody  of  the  police  ; 
and  then  I  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  in  case  of  being  made  prisoner  too. 

I  need  hardly  ask  you  if  you  were  rioting  at  any  time  during  those  two  days  ? 
On  the  contrary,  I  went  there  to  endeavour  to  get  out  one  or  two  of  my 
young  friends  that  I  was  afraid  might  be  in  difficulty.  At  that  time,  I  used  to 
carry  a  stick  ;  but  I  left  it  at  my  class  room  to  avoid  any  appearance. 
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Was  the  student  whom  you  saw  apprehended  bleeding  or  cut  ?  I  saw  others 
bleeding,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  cut.  I  saw  several  cut,  and 
bleeding  on  the  head. 

Did  you  see  any  of  them  struck  after  they  came  out  ?  Not  within  the  line 
of  the  military. 

After  they  got  beyond  the  line  of  the  military,  what  did  you  see  ?  They 
were  jostled  and  pushed  by  the  crowd. 

Those  students  were  in  custody  ?     Yes. 

There  were  no  students  in  the  street  except  those  who  were  brought  out  y 
I  saw  only  three  or  four. 

Where  was  the  line  of  the  military  ?  It  extended  from  the  north  gate  half 
way  across  the  street. 

They  were  jostled  after  they  got  out  of  that  line  ?  Yes,  and  punched  by 
the  crowd. 

Was  any  complimentary  language  of  the  same  kind  as  formerly  made  use 
of?     Yes,  a  great  deal  of  abusive  language,  and  sneering  by  the  crowd. 

Did  the  police  do  any  thing  to  repress  this  ?  They  were  busy  with  the 
prisoners  generally,  three  police  on  each  prisoner.  Their  whole  energies  were 
directed  against  the  prisoners,  one  on  each  side,  and  one  behind  j  and  they  did 
not  interfere  against  the  crowd. 

After  they  came  out,  did  you  see  the  police  strike  any  of  the  young  gentle- 
men they  had  in  custody?  They  did  not  strike  them,  but  there  was  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  rough  usage,  trying  to  pull  them  along,  and  taking  them  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  desperate  felons  would  be  taken. 

Was  there  more  violence  used  against  the  students  by  the  police  than  ap- 
peared proper  or  necessary  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duty  ?  There  appeared  to 
be  no  necessity  for  more  than  one  policeman  taking  each  student,  as  there  was 
no  resistance  made. 

Therefore  you  considered  the  violence  you  have  described  as  improper  and 
unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the  police  ?     I  did. 

Were  any  orders  given  by  the  police  officers  in  command  to  restrain  this 
violence  ?     I  did  not  hear  any  thing  of  that. 

I  suppose  you  saw  no  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  military  ?     None. 

Was  it  your  impression,  generally,  that  if  the  crowd  in  the  street  had  been 
removed,  all  this  would  not  have  occurred?  If  due  care  had  been  taken  to 
remove  the  crowd  on  Thursday,  and  also  on  Friday,  there  would  have  been 
no  riot  at  all,  that  is  my  impression  and  belief. 

I  presume  it  is  your  opinion  and  belief  that  the  energy  of  the  police  ought 
to  have  been  directed  not  against  the  students,  but  against  the  other  party  ? 
Against  the  other  party. 

At  any  stage  of  the  business,  did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  crowd  were 
assisting  to  keep  the  peace,  or  the  contrai-y?  I  saw  nothing  like  keeping  the 
peace  on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  riot  was  well  kept 
up  by  them. 

Was  there  a  great  assemblage  of  idle  and  disorderly  people  ?  Yes  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  idlers,  such  as  those  that  lounga  about  the  Tron  Church,  and  boys. 

Persons  who  go  by  the  usual  denomination  of  blackguards  ?  They  are 
generally  designated  as  such,  whether  right  or  wrong.     (A  laugh.) 

I  hope  that  those  were  the  persons  that  were  muttering  against  the  students? 
It  came  from  the  mass  generally. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  were  hurt  or  abused  ?  I 
know  one  who  is  very  quiet  and  orderly, — I  have  observed  him  so  for  a  long 
time,  a  Mr  M'Neil,  an  apprentice,  I  believe,  of  Professor  Syme. 

What  was  done  to  him  ?  He  was  very  much  jostled,  and  pushed,  and 
pressed  against  by  the  crowd,  and  abused  at  a  great  rate.  When  he  first  came 
out,  they  cried,  "  See,  he  is  greetin';"  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ironical 
commiseration.    (A  laugh.)    Instead  of  "  greeting,"  he  was  found  to  be  laugh- 
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iiig.     lie  was  in   tlic  custody  of  three  policemen,  whose  energy  was  solely 
directed  to  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  prisoner. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Innes — Give  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  different  hours 
on  which  you  saw  this  taking  place  on  Friday  ?  I  have  fixed  two  periods, 
from  ten  to  eleven,  and  four  o'clock,  but  I  cannot  state  precisely  when  I  passed 
at  other  times  before  two  o'clock. 

Is  it  from  two  to  four  you  were  not  there?  I  was  not  there  when  the 
niilitary  first  came.  My  impression  is,  that  I  was  not  there  from  two  till  the 
military  were  there. 

You  say  when  you  were  there,  that  the  police  were  telling  the  crowd  to 
move  on,  and  they  were  doing  that  with  gentleness  ?     Yes. 

In  short,  that  they  moved  a  few  yards  ?     Yes. 

And  you  said  they  were  not  efficient?  It  was  in  reference  to  Thursday 
that  1  spoke  of  that. 

But  did  they  appear  efficient  on  Friday?  On  the  early  part  of  the  day 
they  were  strong  enough  to  have  removed  the  crowd. 

You  say  there  was  abusive  language  by  the  crowd  against  the  students  at 
different  times  during  the  morning  of  Friday  ?     Yes. 

What  was  the  cause  of  that?  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  of 
irritation.      I  could  not  see  any  cause  at  that  time. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  any  snow-balls  coming  from  the  College?  Yes;  I 
saw  snow-balls  in  all  directions,  both  from  the  College  and  the  other  side. 

Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown  ?     None. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  any  windows  smashed  ?  I  saw  some  that  were  broken 
outside,  but  I  did  not  see  them  being  broken. 

You  observed  the  shutters  on  the  shop  windows  generally  ?     Yes. 

You  did  not  happen  to  see  any  particular  rush  from  the  gate  of  the  College 
made  by  the  students  into  the  her.rt  cf  the  crowd  ?     I  did  not. 

And  you  saw  nothing  of  a  stick  and  a  fair  stand-up  fight  between  the  police 
and  the  students  ?     No. 

Nothing  like  a  hand-to-hand  battle  that  day  ?     No. 

On  the  leaving  of  the  young  men  viho  were  apprehended  in  the  yard,  you 
described  three  policemen  going  with  each  ?     Yes. 

You  also  say  the  crowd  was  much  exasperated  against  them  ?     Very  much. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  these  tliree  policemen  might  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  students  ?  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  was  any  pro- 
tection in  the  matter ;  but  tlie  effect  of  the  three  was  to  prevent  them  from 
using  their  arms  to  guard  off  the  blows  aimed  at  them. 

You  mean  to  say  a  policeman  on  each  side,  and  one  behind,  going  through 
an  exasperated  crowd,  were  no  protection  to  the  students  ?  If  they  had 
acted  so  as  to  keep  the  crowd  off  it  mijjht  have  been  so,  but  they  did  not  act  in 
that  manner. 

By  Mr  Robertson They  acted  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  crowd  could 

come  on  ?     Exactly. 

By  Mr  Innes — You  say  that  violence  was  not  necessary  because  there  was 
no  resistance  ?    I  saw  no  resistance. 

You  saw  all  the  prisoners  ?    No  ;  but  those  that  I  saw  offered  no  resistance. 

You  gave  as  a  general  observation  that  the  energy  of  the  police  ought  not 
to  have  been  directed  against  the  students  but  against  the  other  party  ?  I 
referred  to  two  periods  when  I  said  so, — I  said,  if  due  means  had  been  taken 
to  clear  away  the  crowd  on  Thursday  and  Friday  morning,  that  the  riot  might 
have  been  prevented. 

In  respect  of  what  ought  it  to  have  been  directed  against  the  other  party? 
I  mean  to  say  they  were  the  aggressors  in  the  first  instance,  and  violent  after- 
wards.     I  saw  no  violence  on  the  part  of  the  students  that  day. 

Did  you  say  the  crowd   were  the  first  aggressors  on    Friday  ?      When  I 
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passed  along,  they  were  assembling,  and  standing  on  the  street,  and  blocking 
up  the  passage. 

That  was  the  aggression  on  the  Friday  ?     Yes. 

If  you  had  heard  there  were  numerous  windows  broken,  and  numerous  heads 
broken,  and  that  there  was  a  regular  sally  from  the  College  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  being  the  first  actual  disturbance  and  breach  of  the  peace,  to  which 
side  ought  the  police  to  have  turned  their  energy  ? 

Mr  Robertson. — I  object  to  that  question. 

Mr  Innes. — I  will  not  press  it.  .You  think  the  real  aggression  was  commit- 
ted on  the  Thursday  ?     On  the  Thursday. 

Which  was  retaliated  on  the  Friday  ?  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  Friday,  but 
the  real  aggressisn  was  on  the  Thursday, 

You  say  you  are  a  lecturer  ?     A  teacher. 

How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  College  ?     For  fifteen  years. 

You  wear  the  badge  of  an  order  across  your  breast,  I  see  ?     Yes. 

What  is  it  the  symbol  of?     A  great  principle — the  pursuit  of  truth. 

By  Mr  Robertson You  are  not  one  of  the  Secret  Select  Committee,  are 

you?     No.     (Laughter.) 

By  Mr  Innes What  sort  of  society  is  it  ?     It  is  a  general  association  not 

confined  to  this  country,  but  extends  to  the  Continent  and  East  Indies. 

How  long  has  it  existed  in  this  country, — I  merely  ask  for  curiosity  ? 
Several  years. 

What  is  the  name  of  it  ?     Oineromathic.     (Laughter.) 

By  Mr  Robertson.  —  Tell  us,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mere  English 'scholar, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Onos,  t^as,  fi.a,6na-is,  —  wine,  love,  and  learning. 
That  is  the  exoteric  meaning,  but  it  has  an  esoteric  meaning.    (  Great  laughter. ) 

By  Mr  Innes Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  committee  of  tlie  students, 

several  of  whom,  I  see,  are  similarly  decorated  ?     Nothing  whatever. 

Mr  John  Crerar,  grocer,  examined  hy  Mr  Davidson. 

You  are  a  grocer  on  the  South  Bridge  opposite  the  College  ?     Yes. 

You  recollect  the  riots  there  in  January  last  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  riot  on  the  Friday  ?     Yes. 

Who  were  the  aggressors  ?     I  cannot  say  who  commenced  it. 

Tell  us  what  you  saw  on  the  Friday  ?  A  number  of  students  collected, 
standing  on  the  stair  of  the  south  entrance  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Had  they  any  thing  in  their  hands?  Yes  j  a  number  of  them  were  armed 
with  large  sticks. 

Larger  than  persons  wear  in  general  on  the  street  ?  Not  generally  larger 
than  I  see  them  wear. 

Were  there  many  of  them  ?     Yes,  but  not  so  many  as  I  saw  afterwards. 

They  increased  in  number  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  do  any  thing  ?     Yes,  throwing  snow-balls. 

Was  this  at  the  people  on  the  street  ?  Yes  ;  and  the  crowd  were  throwing 
snow-balls  at  them  in  return. 

Did  you  see  the  commencement  of  this  snow-balling  ?  I  saw  them  collected 
together  there. 

Where  did  the  snow-balls  first  come  from  ?  The  students  were  throwing 
across  to  the  crowd,  and  the  croivd  back  again  at  them.  I  really  could  not  say 
who  began.      I  got  on  my  shutters  immediately  after  that. 

Had  you  any  panes  of  glass  broken  ?     Two. 

Were  there  more  snow-balls  returned  from  the  College  or  from  the  street .' 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  coming  from  the  College  after  the  com- 
mencement— coming  from  all  the  gates. 

How  long  after  ?     Perhaps  about  an  hour  after  tlie  commencement. 

In  regard  to  the  time  you  first  saw  it  and  this  hour,  was  there  snow-balling 
going  on  all  the  time  ?     Yes,  and  there  was  a  great  volley  from  the  College. 
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Did  you  see  any  police  tlieie  -^  Tliere  were  a  good  many  walliing  baelcvvaids 
and  foiwaids  at  the  corannencement. 

Were  they  endeavouring  to  stop  the  snow-balling  y  Yes  ;  they  were  walking 
back  and  forward,  and  keeping  the  crowd  moving. 

Was  there  any  great  quantity  of  snow-balls  thrown  before  that  hour  H 
Between  ten  and  eleven  there  were  very  few  :  occasionally,  and  in  no  great 
number,  snow-balls  were  thrown  until  the  time  the  volley  came  from  all  the 
gates. 

What  took  place  after  eleven  that  you  saw  ?  The  crowd  was  very  great  on 
the  street,  and  occasionally  snow-balls  were  thrown  on  both  sides  till  about 
two  o'clock. 

What  took  place  at  two  ?  The  crowd  became  so  large,  I  could  not  rightly 
see.  I  was  in  the  shop,  and  the  shutters  were  shut,  and  all  that  I  saw  was 
out  from  the  door. 

Did  you  see  a  rush  made  by  the  students  from  the  College  ?  I  saw  a  great 
crowd  standing  at  the  gates.  The  police  were  trying  to  get  in,  and  the 
students  resisted  them. 

You  saw  a  fight  between  the  students  and  the  police  ?     Yes. 

Did  that  fight  continue  for  some  time  ?  1  only  saw  the  police  making  a  few 
attempts  to  get  in,  and  they  were  repulsed. 

You  saw  the  military  come  ?     Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Robertson. 

You  camiot  tell  who  were  the  aggressors  on  the  Friday  ?     No. 

Can  you  tell  us  who  were  the  aggressors  on  the  Thursday  ?  A  number  of 
little  blackguard  boys  commenced  throwing  snow-balls  at  the  students. 

Did  the  crowd  increase  on  the  Thursday  :■'  There  were  very  few  at  that 
time  ;  it  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  the  students  were  going  into  their  classes; 
that  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

Alexander  GuNN  exammef/. — (Mr  Robertson What  is  the  name  of 

this  witness  .^     Gunn.     Come,  fire  away.  Gun.)     (Laughter.) 

By  Mr  Innes.  —  You  were  in  the  police  party  that  went  to  the  College  on 
the  Friday  of  the  disturbances  ?     I  was. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  there  ?  Between  a  quarter  and  twenty  minutes 
past  two. 

Under  Lieutenant  Ker  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  rush  of  the  students  from  the  north  gate  into  the  street 
among  the  crowd  ?     I  do. 

The  police  were  then  directed  to  attempt  an  entrance  into  the  yard  ?  We 
were  ordered  to  suppress  the  mob,  and  keep  down  the  riot. 

Did  you  try  to  get  into  the  quadrangle  ?     Yes. 

Were  the  gates  shut  against  you  ?     They  were. 

Did  the  police  force  the  gates  ?  Between  the  public  and  the  police  together 
the  gates  were  forced. 

You  mean  that  some  of  the  people  in  the  street  assisted  the  police  in  forcing 
them  y     Yes. 

Was  there  a  considerable  fight  there  ?     There  was. 

Of  what  kind  ?  With  bludgeons  and  sticks  by  the  students,  and  the  batons 
of  the  police. 

Did  you  try  to  force  your  way  in  ?     Yes. 

And  they  were  resisting  you  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  get  some  knocks  in  the  fray  ?     Yes. 

With  sticks  ?     I  did. 

Did  you  in  the  course  of  that  fray  see  a  young  man  strike  or  attempt  to 
strike  Lieutenant  Pond  ?     I  did. 
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Did  he  strike  him  ?  I  could  not  say,  but  he  had  up  his  stick  to  do  so,  and 
some  of  the  crowd  pushed  him  over. 

Did  they  treat  him  roughly  ?  No  ;  I  took  him  into  custody,  and  carried  him 
off  to  the  Police  Office. 

Was  that  to  protect  him  ?  It  was  to  prevent  him  committing  any  more 
depredations.     It  was  the  crowd  rushing  in  that  knocked  him  over. 

You  took  him  to  the  Police  Office  ?     I  did. 

And  returned  immediately  ?     I  did. 

When  you  returned  was  the  riot  still  going  on  ?     Yes. 

As  bad  as  before  ?  Not  altogether  so  bad  as  before.  The  police  had  got 
in  by  this  time. 

And  the  military  soon  arrived  ?     Yes,  a  few  minutes  after. 

Were  you  struck  at  all  afterwards  ?     Yes,  inside  the  square. 

With  a  stick  ?     Yes  ;  I  was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder. 

Did  you  see  any  body  apprehended  for  it  ?     Yes. 

You  did  not  see  who  gave  the  blow  ?     No. 

You  saw  a  person  apprehended  for  it  ?  I  saw  him  after  he  was  in  custody 
charged  with  that  offence. 

How  soon  ?     About  ten  minutes  thereafter. 

Who  brought  him  ?  M'Leod,  a  policeman,  and  M'Donald,  a  baker.  I  saw 
them  pass  on  the  street. 

M'Leod,  you  are  aware,  is  confined  by  ill  health  ?     I  am. 

Who  was  the  person  that  was  apprehended  on  that  charge  ?  A  young  man, 
I  understand  of  the  name  of  Westmacott. 

Do  you  see  him  here  to-day  .^  (Mr  Robertson  to  the  panels.)  Stand  all  up, 
gentlemen,  that  he  may  pick  out  his  victim.  (Laughter.)  This  young  man 
(pointing  to  Mr  Westmacott)  resembles  him. 

Is  that  the  individual  ?    I  am  not  sure. 

Is  it  like  him  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  ascertain  his  name  at  the  time  ?     No,  I  did  not. 

Was  he  within  hearing  when  he  was  said  to  have  struck  you  ?     Yes, 

What  reply  did  he  make  ?     I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  reply. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  after  you  were  at  the  College  along  with  the 
police,  did  you  see  any  one  assaulted  ?  I  saw  Lieutenant  Ker  assaulted  out- 
side of  the  gate. 

Was  that  while  the  gates  were  closed  ?     Before  we  had  forced  the  gates. 

Do  you  know  who  assaulted  him  ?     Yes. 

Look  round  and  tell  us.     (Witness  identified  one  of  the  prisoners. ) 

How  did  he  assault  him  ?     With  a  stick. 

Where  did  he  strike  him  ?     Somewhere  about  the  shoulders. 

Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  M'Nee  struck  ?     Yes. 

Is  he  a  policeman  ?     He  was  acting  at  that  time. 

In  the  pay  of  the  police  ?     Yes. 

Was  that  with  a  stick  ?     Yes. 

Look  round  and  tell  us  if  it  was  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  struck  him. 
(Witness  identified  Mr  Kellett.) 

Did  you  observe  any  other  persons  active  in  the  crowd  of  students  that  day  ? 
Yes,  Dalrymple  ;  he  was  very  active. 

Mr  Robertson Mr  Dalrymple  say. 

By  Mr  Innes, — Who  more  ?     Aikenhead  and  Skirving. 

Mr  Robertson You  may  say  Mr,  I  think  ?     It 's  a  mistake. 

You  have  been  warned  twice  ?     It  is  of  no  great  consequence. 

Mr  Robertson I  think  differently,  sir. 

By  Mr  Innes Look  again  at  that  gentleman,  Mr  Westmacott,  and  say  if 

you  have  any  doubt  that  he  is  the  person  that  assaulted  you  ?  I  could  not 
exactly  say. 
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In  regard  to  the  others,  you  say  tliey  were  active  in  general  ?  Each  and  all 
of  them  had  sticks. 

Were  they  using  them  ?     They  were. 

Were  a  number  of  snow-balls  throwing  at  this  time  >     Yes. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  combatants  ?     Yes. 

On  which  side  were  most  thrown  ?     From  out  of  the  College  square. 

Was  there  any  thing  else  thrown  except  snow-balls  ?     Stones  were  thrown. 

Was  any  body  struck  with  these  on  the  streets  ?  Yes  ;  different  of  the  police 
were  struck  by  them. 

Any  other  person  ?     I  did  not  observe. 

Were  you  struck  yourself?     Not  with  stones. 

Were  you  in  any  other  way  injured  besides  in  the  way  you  mention  ?  I  was 
injured  on  the  left  hand  by  a  blow  with  a  stick. 

Was  it  severe  ?  Yes  ;  it  confined  me  for  eleven  days,  —  I  was  off  duty  for 
that  time. 

Did  you  suffer  much  pain  ?     I  did. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Robertson Were  any  snow-balls   thrown   at   the 

students  while  you  were  there  ?  Two  snow-balls  were  thrown  by  two  little  boys, 
scarcely  nigh  to  manhood,  who  dispersed  away  immediately  after.   (Laughter.) 

That  was  all  the  violence  you  saw  against  the  students  ?  That  was  all  the 
snow-balls  that  I  saw  thrown  against  them. 

You  swear  that  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  violence  of  any  other  kind  used  by  the  crowd  against  the 
students  at  any  time  ?     None  by  the  crowd. 

Did  you  hear  any  improper  language  used  by  any  of  the  crowd'  against  the 
students  at  any  time  ?     None  by  the  crowd. 

Did  you  hear  any  improjier  language  by  any  of  the  police,  or  by  any  of  the 
people  in  the  crowd,  against  the  students  at  any  time  ?  No,  I  did  not  observe 
any. 

Then  it  was  all  gentleness  and  quietness  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  so  far  as 
you  saw  ?     There  was  no  riot  there. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  sir.  Was  it  all  gentleness  and  quiet- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  crowd  or  not,  sir  ?     No,  it  was^not 

What  was  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  ?  The  crowd  often  cheered  and 
pressed  forward,  owing  to  their  being  badly  used. 

Were  they  badly  used  by  people  from  behind  ?     From  the  College  in  front. 

And  they  pressed  into  tlie  College  from  whence  the  bad  usage  came  ':' 
They  were  pressing  towards  the  College  gate. 

And  cheering  ?     Yes. 

And  there  was  no  bad  usage  to  them  from  behind  ?     No. 

You  are  No.  18  '■'     I  am. 

And  you  had  that  coat  on,  with  that  No.  on  it,  that  day  ?     I  liad^ 

Then  we  know  you  ?     I  am  not  afraid  of  that. 

Keep  your  temper,  Mr  Gunn  ;  you  will  need  it  all  before  I  have  done  with 
you — I  will. 

When  the  people  were  cheering  and  pushing  forward,  did  the  police  do  any 
thing  to  keep  them  back  ?  They  did  their  endeavour  to  keep  them  quiet,  and 
told  them  to  be  quiet. 

Did  they  use  any  force  to  keep  them  back  ?  They  did  not  require  to  use 
any  force. 

Did  they  come  forward  again  after  they  retired,  or  did  they  disperse  'f  They 
did  not  disperse  at  that  time. 

Did  they  come  forward  again  cheering  ?     I  could  not  say. 

Did  they  go  away  or  not  ?     They  remained. 

Did  you  use  any  force  to  put  them  away  .^  When  the  people  stojd  quietly, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force. 
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Did  you  use  any  foice  to  put  them  away  or  not  ?  At  tbat  time,  no  j  we  did 
not  require  to  use  force  when  they  kept  back  themselves  when  they  were  told  ; 
and  all  our  force  was  required  against  the  students. 

Do  you  think  it  was  right  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  to  cheer  and  push  for- 
ward ?     Very  often,  when  people  are  badly  used,  they  do  so. 

Do  you  think  it  was  right  or  wrong  in  them  to  push  forward  ?  I  do  not  know. 
As  a  police  oilicer  you  do  not  know  !     I  wish    I   were  a   commissioner  of 
police  for  a  short  time.      This  he  swears  as  a  police  officer ! 

The  Sheriff,  —  You  must  answer  the  questions  put  to  you,  and  make  any 
explanation  you  think  necessary  afterwards. — I  am  willing  to  do  so  when  they 
are  lawful. 

Mr  Robertson, — They  arc  lawful ;  I  am  as  good  a  judge  as  you  of  that. 
Answer  my  questions  directly  till  the  Court  authorizes  you  not  to  do  so. 
You  cannot  tell  whether  the  mob  was  right  or  wrong  in  pushing  forward  to 
the  College  ?     No. 

Were  they  aiding  the  police  ?  A  number  of  them ;  I  suppose  the  meaning 
of  your  words  is  supporting  them. 

You  mention  M'Donald  a  baker  ;  what  was  he  doing  ?  where  is  that  man 
now  ?     I  think  he  is  below  in  the  witness-room. 
What  was  he  doing  ?     Assisting  us. 

Did  you  ask  his  assistance  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  he  was  employed 
as  a  supernumerary. 

Did  you  ask  any  body's  assistance  that  day  ?     No. 

Then  such  of  the  crowd  as  were  acting,  so  far  as  you  know,  except  the 
supernumeraries,  were  acting  in  the  aid  of  the  police  ?  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  they  were. 

Was  this  baker  in  his  ordinary  white  jacket  ?     I  do  not  remember. 
It  is  not  usual  to  employ  supernumeraries  in  tbat  garb  ?     Not  generally. 
Who  attended  you  during  your  illness  ?     Dr  Black ;  I  went  to  him. 
He  did  not  go  to  you  ?     No. 

Did  you,  during  that  day,  at  any  time,   strike  any  student,  or  any  person 
whatever  ?     I  did  strike  after  I  was  struck. 
More  than  once  ?     I  am  not  sure. 

Tell  us  the  particulars — I  struck  against  them  that  were  striking  at  us. 
Was  that  more  than  one  person  ?     Yes,  more  than  one. 
Then  you  are  sure  that  you  struck  more  than  one  blow.   How  many  persons 
did  you  strike  ?     I  am  not  aware. 
More  than  one  ?     I  carmot  say. 
May  you  have  struck  five  or  six?     I  do  not  know. 
Or  ten  ?     I  do  not  know. 
Were  you  sober  ?     I  was  perfectly  sober. 

And  you  cannot  tell  within  ten  ?  Can  you  tell  within  twenty  ?  I  do  not 
know  how  many. 

Can  you  tell  within  fifty  ?     I  do  not  know. 

You,  as  a  police  officer,  cannot  tell  whether  you  gave  fifty  blows  or  not  ?  I 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  do  at  the  time  than  count  the  blows  I  gave. 

Can  you  tell  within  a  hundred  ?     I  do  not  know. 
^^''  Do  you  remember  whether  you  knocked  down  any  of  the  professors  or  not? 
(A  laugh.)     I  do  not  remember. 

Then  you  were  a  good  deal  confused  ?     Yes. 

But  you  are  perfectly  certain  that  there  were  only  two  snow-balls  thrown 
by  the  crowd?     I  saw  only  two  thrown.' 

And  you  do  not  remember  whether  you  knocked  down  a  professor  or  not? 
I  do  not  know  a  professor  more  than  any  other  man  when  I  see  him. 

You  do  not  know  whether  you  knocked  down  any  body  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
know  if  I  did. 

Do  you  know  if  you  knocked  down  ten  or  twelve  people.^     I  do  not  know. 
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But,  being  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  you  cannot  tell  vvbcthev  you 
knocked  down  ten  or  twelve  people  or  not,  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  persons  at  the  bar  'f  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  know  Mr  Westmacott.  I 
have  seen  bira  there,  but  I  cannot  say  he  committed  the  assault  on  me. 

Did  you  use  any  abusive  language  to  any  of  them  ?     I  did  not. 

You  are  quite  certain  of  it  ?     I  am  sure  of  it. 

To  any  student  ?     To  none. 

That  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of?     I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

How  can  you  be  certain  that  you  used  no  abusive  language  when  you  do  not 
remember,  from  your  confusion,  whether  you  knocked  down  ten  men  or  not  ? 
I  am  not  in  the  practice  of  using  any  abusive  language  to  any  panels  I  have  in 
my  custody. 

Arc  you  not  in  the  habit  of  knocking  down  people  ?  (A  laugb.)  No,  I  am 
not.  I  am  now  talking  of  the  persons  in  custody,  and  I  had  no  conversation 
with  any  other. 

And  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  used  no  abusive  language,  when  you  are 
not  sure  whether  you  knocked  down  ten  men  or  not  ?  I  am  perfectly  sure  I 
used  no  bad  expressions  to  any  of  them. 

And  you  expect  that  persons  will  believe  you,  do  you  ?     I  am  on  oath. 

I  am  sorry  for  you.      I  do  not  require  any  person  to  be  sorry  for  me. 

You  are  still  a  police  officer  ?     Yes  I  am. 

Did  you  at  any  time  during  that  day  decline  to  apprehend  any  body  that  was 
pointed  out  to  y  ou  ?     I  did  not. 

Do  you  know  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Traill  ?     I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr  Young  ?      No. 

Or  Mr  Brown  ?     No,  to  my  knowledge. 

Then  you  are  quite  sure  that  none  of  these  people  said  any  thing  to  you 
about  using  abusive  language,  or  about  apprehending  any  body?  Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Who  was  the  young  man  you  took  into  custody  that  was  pushed  over  by  the 
crowd?  His  name  I  do  not  know,  but  he  is  in  Scott  and  Orr's  shop  in 
Prince's  Street.  1  had  occasion  to  call  there  on  duty,  and  I  saw  him 
employed  there. 

What  had  he  been  doing  before  he  was  knocked  down  ?  He  attempted  to 
strike  Lieutenant  Pond. 

And  it  was  on  that  account,  and  not  for  protection,  that  you  apprehended 
him  ?  I  carried  him  off  to  the  watch-house,  because  I  saw  he  was  a  depreda- 
tor along  with  the  others. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  depredator  ?  One  of  those  engaged  in  the  riot — a 
rioter. 

What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come  from  ?  From  a  village  very  near  to 
John  O'  Groat's  House,  Caithness. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Lines Your   general  instructions  were  to  preserve 

order,  and  to  apprehend  any  persons  who  should  violate  it  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  resisted  by  violence  and  with  weapons  ?     Yes. 

And  you  thought  yourselves  entitled  to  use  your  own  weapons  ?  Yes  ; 
when  I  was  struck,  I  considered  myself  entitled  to  use  my  baton  in  self-defence. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  your  authority  when  you  are  resisted 
that  you  have  batons  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  any  of  your  fellow-policemen  strike  at  all  before 
there  was  violent  resistance  ?  Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  others  used  violence 
until  we  were  struck. 

Were  the  parties  striking  you  more  numerous  than  your  party,  or  less  ? 
More  numerous  by  a  great  number. 

Were  they  twice  or  thrice  your  number  ?  Ay,  tw'cnty  or  thirty  times  our 
number. 
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And  mostly  armed  with  sticks  .^  All  that  I  saw  were  in  general  armed 
with  sticks. 

In  the  middle  of  this  fight  between  you  and  the  students,  you  say  there  was 
great  confusion  ?     There  was. 

Knocking  down  on  all  sides  ?      Yes. 

I  apprehend  it  was  that  you  mean  by  confusion,  not  that  you  were  confused 
in  mind  ?     That  is  what  I  meant. 

By  Mr  Robertson. — And  you  do  not  know  whether  you  knocked  down  ten 
men  or  not  :■'     No. 

By  Mr  Lines — You  said  you  acted  solely  in  self-defence,  but  you  used  your 
baton  against  a  number  of  people  ?     Yes. 

Was  your  police  force  repeatedly  driven  out  of  the  College  yards  ?  They  were. 

By  force  ?     Yes. 

You  say  Dr  Black  was  the  surgeon  that  you  attended  ?     Yes. 

What  did  he  do  ?  He  ordered  me  to  use  poultices  and  leeches,  and  to  keep 
the  band  warm. 

By  Mr  Robertson How  many  policemen  were  on  duty  that  day  ?     I  do 

not  know. 

Can  you  tell  me  within  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  ?     1  cannot  say. 

Can  you  not  say  whether  there  was  a  hundred  or  not  ?     I  cannot  say. 

Were  there  two  hundred  ?     I  cannot  say. 

You  were  sure  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  force  opposed  to  you  ? 
Ay  was  there. 

How  many  police  are  there  in  Edinburgh  altogether  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Are  there  six  hundred,  twenty,  or  one  thousand  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
many. 

Can  you  tell  me  within  five  hundred,  how  many  policemen  there  are  in 
Edinburgh  ?     I  cannot  say  how  many  are  employed. 

I  ask  you  again,  sir,  can  you  tell  me  within  five  hundred,  how  many  police- 
men are  employed  in  Edinburgh  ? 

The  Sheiiff. — Can  you  not  say  what  you  think  ? 

By  Mr  Robertson Are  there  a  thousand  ?     No,  there  is  not  a  thousand. 

There  is  upwards  of  two  hundred,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Certainly 
there  is  not  a  thousand  or  nine  hundred. 

Can  you  tell  me  now,  within  a  hundred,  how  many  were  at  the  College  that 
day  ?     I  do  not  think  there  were  a  hundred  there. 

You  are  sure  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  force  against  you  ? 
There  was  a  great  force  against  us. 

Do  you  think  there  were  three  thousand  men  armed  with  sticks  against  you  '■" 
I  cannot  say,  but  if  I  had  had  time  to  count  I  would  have  been  better  able  to 
tell  you.  , 

And  you  expect  me  to  believe  that?  I  do  not  care  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not. 

Did  you  see  any  Professors  there  in  their  robes  ?  I  saw  no  man  there  that 
I  could  distinguish  by  another. 

And  you  were  quite  cool  and  collected  at  the  time?  I  was  cool  in  my 
mind  though  my  body  was  warm. 

Mr  Fenwick  examined  by  Mt  Davidson..— You  are  a  haberdasher  in  the 
High  Street  ?     I  am. 

You  recollect  the  riot  on  Friday  12th  January  ?     Yes. 

You  went  there  ?     Yes,  about  half-past  ten  in  the  morning. 

Were  you  there  at  any  time  of  the  day  ?  I  was  there  all  the  time  till  about 
a  quarter  to  four  o'clock. 

You  saw  windows  broken  ?     Ye.^. 

Did  you  see  any  quantity  of  students  about  the  gates  of  the  College  ?  Yes, 
a  number. 
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With  sticks  ?     Yes. 

What  time  was  this  :"  About  eleven  o'clock  there  may  have  been  about 
two  dozen  there  ;  and  they  gathered  afterwards. 

Did  you  hear  any  conversations  amongst  them  ?  Yes.  I  heard,  during  one 
scuflle,  one  or  two  of  the  students  say  among  themselves,  that  if  any  were 
apprehended  they  would  go  to  rescue  them,  and  if  they  were  of  the  crowd  that 
were  apprehended,  they  would  let  them  go  to  the  Police  Oflice. 

Look  round  and  see  if  you  know  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar 
were  there  ?  (Witness  identified  Mr  Kellet.)  This  gentleman  was  most  active. 

Had  he  a  stick  ?     Yes. 

Ami  was  using  it  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  fight  between  the  students  and  the  police  ?     Yes. 

Did  the  police  act  with  propriety  ?     Yes. 

And  did  not  exceed  their  duty  :■'     No,  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to  do  so. 

JMuLHOLLAND  examined  by  Mr  Innes. — You  are  a  policeman?     Yes. 

A  criminal  otKcer  of  the  police. 

You  were  at  the  College  riots  along  with  the  police,  in  January  last,  on  the 
Friday  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  students  who  were  taking  an  active  part  in 
that  riot  ?     I  did. 

Turn  round  and  see  if  you  can  swear  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar  ? 
(Witness  identified  Mr  Dalrymple.) 

What  did  you  see  him  doing  >  I  saw  him  strike  Ross,  a  watchman,  inside 
the  College,  with  a  stick,  about  the  neck  or  side  of  the  head. 

Was  he  generally  active  in  the  riot  ?  More  so  than  any  of  the  rest  that  I 
recognized.  I  saw  these  two  gentlemen  there  ;  (identifying  Mr  Skirving  and 
Mr  Kellet.) 

They  were  both  of  them  there,  and  active  ?     Yes. 

With  sticks  ?      Yes. 

Stimulating  the  others,  and  taking  an  active  part  themselves?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  Kellet  strike  any  person  ?  In  the  entrance  to  the  College,  I 
saw  him  strike  different  policemen. 

Did  you  observe  the  same  thing  on  Thursday  ?     I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Donald  M'Pherson  examined  by  Mr  Davidson — You  are  a  sergeant  of 
police  ■■'     Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  riot  of  the  College  on  the  Friday  ?      I  did. 

You  had  some  men  under  your  charge  ?     I  had. 

You  saw  a  number  of  students  collected  there  ?     Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  speak  to  them  ?     Yes. 

What  did  they  say  to  you  ?     They  said  they  would  not  give  over. 

Were  you  struck  ?     I  was  several  times. 

With  sticks  ?     AVith  sticks  and  snow-balls. 

By  the  students  ?     Yes. 

Were  the  policemen  struck  also  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  seize  a  student  >     I  did. 

Did  you  keep  hold  of  him  ?  I  did  as  long  as  I  could  ;  he  was  rescued  from  me. 

Why  did  you  seize  him  ?     For  riotous  conduct. 

Why  did  you  let  him  away  ?  I  was  forced  to  let  him  away ;  he  was  rescued. 
I  was  struck  by  a  blow  behind  the  head— a  very  severe  blow,  which  stunned  me. 

Were  you  struck  with  a  stone  any  where?     Yes,  on  the  side. 

Did  you  observe  any  students  particularly  active  in  the  crowd  ?     I  did. 

Do  you  see  any  of  them  among  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar?  Yes.  (Wit- 
ness identified  Mr  Kellet  and  Mr  Dalrymple.) 

They  were  particularly  active,  were  they  ?     Yes. 

Did  they  seem  to  be  ringleaders  ?     Yes  ;  I  thought  so. 

Had  they  sticks  ?     Yes. 
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Were  they  thick  ones  ^     Yes  ;  bludgeons. 
Do  you  know  Henry  Ross,  one  of  the  policemen ."     I  do. 
Did  you  see  him  struck  .^     No  ;  but  I  saw  him  bleeding. 
He  was  seriously  hurt,  was  he  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  other  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar  there  also  .'     Y'es  ; 
I  saw  the  whole  of  tbem  ;  but  I  pointed  these  two  out  as  particularly  active. 
You  did  all  you  could  to  put  down  the  riot  ?     Yes. 
Was  it  with  difficulty  that  it  was  put  down  ■'      Yes. 
Did  the  men  under  your  charge  behave  properly  ?     Yes. 
As  you  wished  .^     As  I  wished. 
Not  more  severe  than  necessary  ?     Not  more  so. 
When  did  you  go  there  first  ?     About  twelve  o'clock. 
And  remained  there  till  it  was  over .''     Yes. 

John  CoLauHOUN,  examined  by  Mr  Davidson. — You  are  a  criminal  officer 
here  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  at  the  riots  at  the  College,  along  with  the  police,  in  January  last, 
on  the  Friday  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  recognize  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  bar  here  who  were 
active  in  the  riot.''  Yes.  (Witness  identified  Mr  Skirving,  Mr  Kellet,  and 
Mr  Aitkenhead.) 

Were  they  very  active  ?  Yes.  They  attracted  my  attention,  from  their 
activity,  more  than  any  others. 

Did  you  see  any  of  tbem  doing  any  thing  particular  ?  I  saw  one  aim  a  blow 
at  Mr  Ker,  who  fell. 

Whereabout  was  that  ?  At  the  north  stair ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was 
the  blow  that  brought  him  down. 

Henry  Ross,  examined  hy  Mr  Davidson. — You  were  one  of  the  police  at 
the  riots  at  the  College  ?     I  was  an  extra  policeman  on  the  day  of  the  riot. 

When  did  you  go  there  ?     At  two  o'clock. 

Was  you  struck  by  some  of  the  students  ?  Y'es  ;  I  was  first  struck  inside 
the  gate. 

Was  it  a  severe  blow  .^  Yes  ;  I  got  three  cuts  on  my  head,  one  after  the 
other,  about  the  same  time,  some  of  which  shew  the  mark  now. 

These  were  inflicted  by  sticks  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  bleed  in  consequence  ?     Yes,  profusely. 

Were  you  confined  in  consequence  >     I  was. 

How  long  ?  I  was  five  days  confined ;  I  was  up  one  evening,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  confined  to  bed. 

Was  it  at  the  time  the  gate  was  forced  open  you  was  struck  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  there  ?  (Witness  identified 
Mr  Dalrymple,  Mr  Westmacott,  and  Mr  Kellet. ) 

Were  they  active  ?     I  saw  Mr  Dalrymple  very  active. 

Were  the  others  active  also  P     Mr  Kellet  also. 

Was  Mr  Westmacott  active  ?     I  could  not  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Robertson. — When  you  were  struck  in  this  way,  did 
Westmacott  do  any  thing  to  assist  you  .^  I  beard  him  say,  "  O  do  not  strike 
him,  gentlemen." 

Both  to  the  students  and  the  police  ?     Yes. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  in  allusion  to  the  blows  inflicted  on  you  ?  I  was  bleed- 
ing at  the  time,  and  I  recognized  him  when  I  heard  him  say  so ;  I  knew  him 
before;  I  heard  him  say,  "  Do  not  strike  the  old  man." 

Alexander  M'Donald,  examined  by  Mr  Innes — Were  you  acting  as  a 
hired  assistant  on  the  occasion  of  the  College  rows  ?  I  was  in  the  Police 
Office,  on  the  12th  of  January,  expecting  to  get  employed  as  a  policeman. 
I  was  ordered  to  act  on  that  occasion,  and  1  did  so. 
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You  went  to  the  College  with  the  police  'f     Yes, 
You  saw  a  riot  there  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  Guiin  assaulted  there  with  a  stick?     Yes. 
Who  did  it?     (^Vitness  identified  Mr  Westmacott. ) 
Was  this  about  the  College  gate  ?     Within  it. 
Did  you  try  to  catch  him  ?      Ves. 

But  you  did  not  succeed  ?  He  went  round  by  a  cart  inside  the  gate,  and 
escaped.     (A  laugh.) 

Cross-exd.  bt/  Mr  Robertson — You  were  applying  to  be  made  a  policeman .'  Yes. 

You  have  not  succeeded  ?  Yes ;  but  I  left  it,  and  am  workin'  at  my  trade 
now  as  a  baker. 

How  long  was  you  in  the  service  of  the  police  ?  I  was  na'  lang  ;  I  tired  o't, 
(Laughter.) 

You  went  on  the  12th  of  January  to  the  College  riots  ?  I  was  back  and 
forward  at  the  Police  Office  before  that. 

Did  you  go  there  on  your  own  account  ?  I  went  on  my  ain  account,  waitin' 
Captain  Stuart,  to  be  taken  in  as  a  policeman  ;  but  it  was  a  week  after  that 
afore  I  got  in. 

Had  you  a  baton  ?     No. 

Had  you  the  jacket  on  which  you  now  wear  ?     No ;   I  had  a  greatcoat. 

Had  you  those  clothes  under  it  ?     Yes. 

Had  you  nothing  to  distinguish  you  as  a  police  officer  ?     Nothing. 

What  did  you  get  for  your  trouble  ?     Nothing  at  all.     (A  laugh.) 

What?  although  you  were  in  the  establishment  that  day  you  got  no  wages? 
No,  naething.     (Continued  laughter.) 

Did  you  go  as  an  assistant-police  ?  I  went  in  there  to  see  if  I  could  get 
employment,  and  I  was  waiting  on  to  see  Captain  Stuart.  Policemen  came 
asking  for  assistance  at  the  College;  and  as  I  was  standin'  there,  they  asked 
me  to  go  and  assist  them,  but  I  did  not  get  on  that  day.  It  was  about  a 
week  after  that  when  I  got  on. 

How  long  did  you  stay  ?     Only  a  short  time. 

Tell  us,  man,  how  long?     I  was  only  ae  night.     (Laughter.) 

And  what  did  they  give  you  for  that  ?  A  shilling  and  tenpence  ha'penny. 
(Laughter.) 

And  you  got  nothing  for  the  College  business  ?     No. 

What  was  the  one  shilling  and  tenpence  halfpenny  for  ?  For  regular  duty  ; 
for  being  a  watchman  in  the  police.      (Laughter.) 

They  might  have  given  you  the  two  shillings,  man ;  but,  however,  this  was 
the  economy  of  the  police,  I  suppose.     (A  laugh.) 

Sheriff.  —  How  much  did  he  get,  says  he  ? 

Mr  Robertson — One  shilling  and  tenpence. 

M'Donald — An'  a  ha'penny.      (Great  laughter. ) 

Were  there  any  other  occasional  assistants  who  were  not  paid  ?    I  don't  know. 

Under  whose  orders  were  you  ?  One  of  the  sergeants  came  in,  calling  on 
the  police  to  go  out. 

But  under  whose  orders  were  you  ?  I  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
person  who  asked  me  out. 

There  was  word  sent  to  the  Police  Office  for  assistance,  and  you  went  and 
acted  under  the  orders  of  the  police  ?     Yes. 

What  did  you  do  ?  What  did  I  do  ?  I  went  round  the  square,  and  this 
gentleman  threatened  to  strike  me,  (pointing  to  one  of  the  prisoners),  and  I 
took  him  to  the  Police  Office  with  assistance.  (Witness,  on  looking  round 
to  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  caught  the  eye  of  Mr  Kellet,  and  a  recognition 
took  place  between  them,  which  gave  rise  to  a  burst  of  laughter. ) 

Did  you  strike  any  body  with  your  stick  ?     No. 

Had  you  a  stick  ?     Yes  ;  I  got  a  stick.     (Laughter.) 

Where  did  you  get  it  ?  T  got  it  from  some  of  those  that  were  rambling 
about  there. 
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Then  you  weul  from  the  Police  Office  without  a  stick,  and  when  you  got 
to  the  College  area  somebody  furnished  you  with  a  stick  ?  They  did  not 
furnish  me  ;  I  got  it  lying  in  the  square.  Some  of  them  had  let  fall  the  stick, 
and  I  lifted  it  up.  (Witness  here  seized  a  tumbler  of  water,  which  was  stand- 
ing on  the  table,  and  drank  it  off,  convulsing  the  whole  audience  with  laughter.) 

Having  lifted  up  the  stick,  what  use  did  you  make  of  it  ?  No  use  ;  I  just 
kept  it  in  my  hand. 

Did  you  strike  anybody  with  it?     No. 

What  were  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  I  kept  it  in  my  hand  in  case  I  should 
have  occasion  for 't.     (A  laugh.) 

P.  G.  Powell,  examinedby  Mr  Innes. — You  are  a  sergeant  of  police  ?  Yes. 

You  were  at  the  College  riots  on  duty,  on  Friday,  12th  Jatmary  ?     Yes. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  between  the  students  and  the  police  :  who 
were  the  most  active  of  the  students  ?  Look  behind,  and  see  if  you  can  dis- 
cover any  of  them.  (Witness  identified  Mr  Kellet,  Mr  Dalrymple,  and  Mr 
Aitkenhead.) 

Were  they  active  ?     Very  much  so. 

Were  they  ringleaders  ?     So  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  were. 

They  had  sticks  ?     Yes — Did  they  use  them  ?     Yes. 

And  were  exciting  others  ?  Yes — Did  you  receive  any  blows  there  ?  Yes. 

Who  struck  you  ?     Mr  Kellet — With  a  stick  ?     Yes. 

More  than  once  ?     Two  or  three  times. 

DkIBlxck,  examined  by  Ml-  Davidson — You  are  a  surgeon  of  the  police?  Yes. 

You  know  Alexander  M'Leod,  one  of  the  police  ?     Yes. 

Read  that  certificate.  (Witness  then  read  certificate  that  M'Leod  was 
confined  to  bed,  and  a  certificate  that  James  Simpson  was  confined  to  bed,  the 
latter  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  at  the  College  riots.) 

Simpson  is  unable  to  come  here  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  attend  him  at  the  time  he  was  hurt  at  the  College  riots  ?  He  com- 
plained of  injuries  received  on  his  back,  but  did  not  go  off  duty  till  within 
three  or  four  days  ago.  The  man  stated  that  to  me.  He  went  this  day  to 
the  Infirmary. 

Cross-examimed  by  Mr  Robertson — When  did  you  last  see  him  as  a  patient  ? 
Not  within  these  two  or  three  days. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Innes. — He  always  complained  of  the  injury  from  the 
time  of  the  accident  ?     Yes  ;  but  was  not  off  duty. 

You  know  Henry  Ross  ?     Yes. 

You  saw  his  injuries  ?     Yes. 

They  were  severe  ?     Yes  ;  he  was  confined  to  his  house  four  or  five  days. 

By  Mr  Robertson He  is  quite  well  now?     Yes. 

Were  any  of  the  students  who  were  brought  up  to  the  office  hurt  ?  There 
were  four  in  particular,  namely,  M'Leay,  Taylor,  Brown,  and  Anderson. 
They  were  severely  hurt,  but  particularly  Anderson. 

Apparently  by  a  baton  ?  Apparently  by  a  stick  or  baton.  They  were  all 
cut  about  the  head. 

Were  they  all  allowed  to  go  home  ?  All  of  them, — they  went  home  in  a 
hackney  coach. 

Some  of  the  others  were  hurt  too  besides  these  four  ?     Yes. 

All  apparently  struck  in  the  same  way,  with  sticks  or  batons  ?     Yes. 

Mr  Innes. — I  now  put  in  the  declaration  of  the  prisoners,  which  will  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr  Robertson. — It  is  superfluous.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  I  shall  admit 
them  all. 

77/e  Ca>,efor  the  Prosecution  rvas  then  declared  to  be  closed. 
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CASE  FOR  THE   PRISONERS. 

Mr  David  Walker,  examined  by  Mr  Bobcrtson.  ^Y ou  recollect  the  rows  at 
tlie  College  ?     Yes. 

Yoii  are  connected  with  the  Agency  Office,  immediately  opposite  ?     Yes. 

How  did  the  row  begin  on  the  Thursday.^  It  began  by  a  number  of  appren- 
tice boys  throwing  snow-balls  at  all  and  sundry  on  the  street  at  the  breakfast 
ho  in'. 

This  was  before  the  students  had  come  ?     Yes,  twenty  minutes  before  ten. 

Now,  when  they  did  come,  were  there  snow-balls  thrown  at  them  ?  Yes,  in 
great  numbers. 

Did  the  snow-balling  by  the  boys  continue  for  a  considerable  time  ?  Yes, 
till  a  large  number  had  collected  in  the  street  of  all  sorts  of  people. 

How  did  the  students  bear  with  this  ?     With  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

Did  they  retaliate  it  at  nil  ?  They  did  nothing  till  they  were  compelled  to 
act  in  self-defenc>.^ 

Then  it  appeared  to  you  at  this  time  that  the  students  were  not  to  blame, 
and  that  the  blame  was  entirely  on  the  other  side  ?     Entirely  so. 

Were  any  policemen  on  the  street  ?     None  at  all. 

Do  you  know  Mr  Forrest  the  auctioneer  ?     Yes. 

Is  he  a  commissioner  of  the  police?  Yes,  he  is  a  resident  commissioner  in 
the  same  ward  where  my  house  is  situated. 

Did  you  see  Forrest  that  morning.*  Yes,  and  I  requested  him  to  go  out 
amongst  the  crowd  and  shew  his  baton.  I  could  not  accompany  him  as  I  bad 
nobody  in  the  shop. 

Were  the  police  sent  for  ?     I  sent  a  stranger  for  them. 

When  did  they  come  ?     Not  till  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  this. 

At  what  o'clock  might  this  be  '-•  About  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  four 
or  five  arrived. 

Was  the  snow-balling  put  an  end  to  at  that  time  ?     No. 

How  long  did  it  continue  ?  Half  an  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
that. 

The  police  did  not  put  an  end  to  it  ?  No,  they  did  nothing  but  walk,  up 
and  down  the  street.      They  were  but  a  small  handful  altogether,  four  or  five. 

How  was  the  snow-balling  put  an  end  to  ?     It  dropped  away  naturally. 

Did  you  request  the  police  to  remain  or  to  come  back  ?  I  said,  if  they  did 
go  away,  to  return  at  two  o'clock,  that  being  the  hour  when  the  work  people 
went  to  their  dinners,  as  I  suspected  there  would  then  be  a  row,  which  was 
the  case. 

At  two  o'clock  was  there  a  renewal  of  the  riot  ?     Yes. 

Who  began  it  .*  I  saw  the  same  class  of  persons  who  had  been  snow- 
balling in  the  morning  back  again  at  three  o'clock.  It  might  be  near  to  three 
before  I  saw  it  at  this  time. 

Did  you  see  any  body  apprehended  by  the  police  ?  Six  or  eight  students  in 
the  afternoon. 

What  time  did  you  leave  ?     About  half-past  three. 

And  it  was  before  that  you  saw  the  students  apprehended  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  crowd,  not  students,  apprehended  ?    No. 

So  far  as  you  saw,  did  the  police  behave  with  propriety  to  the  students,  or 
otherwise  :-     What  I  saw  was  very  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  apprehended 
were  those  of  the  crowd  ?     Most  certainly. 

Now,  come  to  the  Friday.  What  did  you  sec  on  that  day  ?  I  saw  no 
appparaiire  of  distuibance  whatever  till  about  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  when  I 
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went  out.  I  eaine  back  again  about  two,  and  there  was  a  dense  crowd  frem 
South  College  Street  down  to  Adam  Square, — a  little  past  two — not  many 
minutes. 

Were  there  a  number  of  work-people  and  boys  ?  All  sorts  of  people,  trades- 
people, women,  and  boys. 

Was  there  any  thing  to  bring  them  there  ?     I  do  not  know  of  any  thing. 

Were  the  jjolice  active  in  putting  them  away  ?  I  could  not  say  what  was 
going  on. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  you  got  to  your  own  warehouse  ?  Several 
minutes. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  students  apprehended  on  this  occasion  ?  Between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  I  saw  a  great  many  brought  out  from  inside  the  College 
in  custody. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Were  they  brought  out  one  by  one  ?  Yes,  two  or  three 
policemen  having  each  of  them  in  custody. 

Were  those  students  you  saw  in  custody  rudely  handled  .'  Yes,  one  in  par- 
ticular, was  very  roughly  handled.  He  was  in  custody,  and  had  got  as  far  as 
Adam  Square,  when  I  saw  him  struck  on  the  arm  by  the  policeman's  baton. 
I  was  then  at  my  shop  door,  and  could  not  see  any  farther  down  than  Adam 
Square.  The  violence  seemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  lad  was  seemingly 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  two  strong  men  had  him  in  custody. 

And  had  he  a  stick  ?     I  saw  no  stick. 

Did  you  consider  this  very  improper  and  brutal  treatment  ?     Yes. 

Is  it  your  opinion  and  belief,  that  if  the  policemen  had  taken  proper  means 
to  disperse  the  crowd,  there  would  have  been  none  of  this  business  ?  I  can 
safely  say,  that  three  or  four  men,  armed  only  with  birch  brooms,  could 
have  quelled  the  mob  at  first  on  the  Thursday.     (A  laugh.) 

Even  on  the  Friday  did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued was  to  drive  away  the  mob  without  interfering  with  the  students  ?  I  do 
not  know,  I  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  it  on  that  day. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes. — You  say  that  a  little  more  energy  on  Thursday 
would  have  suppressed  the  mob  altogether.*     Certainly. 

And  you  say  the  riot  was  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  morning?  Yes, 
of  its  own  accord. 

So  that,  without  energy  or  violence,  it  stopped  ?  Yes  ;  but  it  began  again 
about  the  dinner  hour. 

You  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  it  ?     I  saw  it  going  on. 

All  that  you  saw  of  the  afternoon  riot  on  Thursday  was  from  about  half- 
past  two  till  about  half-past  three  ?     Yes. 

You  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  the  second  disturbance  ?     No. 

And  yet  you  speak  confidently  that  it  was  the  persons  in  the  street,  and  not 
the  students,  that  should  have  been  apprehended  '■'  1  saw  almost  the  beginning 
of  it.  There  were  but  about  fifty  persons  in  the  street  when  I  went  there, 
about  half-past  two  o'clock. 

They  were  then  busy  with  snow-balls?  Yes;  very  few  snow-balls  were 
flying  when  1  came  back. 

Do  you  remember  the  police  giving  any  reason  on  Thursday  for  not  being 
more  active  ?  I  was  told  the  whole  force  were  attending  in  the  Parliament 
Square  at  the  trial  of  the  cotton-spinners. 

On  the  Friday  there  was  no  appearance  of  riot  at  a  quarter  before  one  ? 
No  appearance. 

And  you  came  back  a  little  after  two  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Bailie  Grieve  and  others  at  Bailie  Grievc's  shop  ?  Yes, 
two  Magistrates. 

Did  you  join  them  for  a  little  while  ?  I  talked  to  them,  and  asked  them 
what  was  the  reason  of  all  this. 
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Did  thf  mot)  look  serious  at  this  time?  It  vva«  a  dense  mol) ;  I  saw  no 
disturbance  ;  1  inquired  the  reason  why  the  police  were  not  dispersing  the 
mob,  and  the  answer  was,  they  were  not  strong  enough. 

Did  they  talk  ot  military  ?  One  of  them  mentioned  that  he  expected  the 
military  would  come  out. 

And  you  made  your  way  to  your  shop  ?     Ves. 

Did  you  find  your  shutters  on  the  shop  windows  ?  Yes,  all  the  shutters  of 
the  shop  were  on.  The  snow-balls  were  flying  from  all  sides,  and  from  all 
quarters,  up  street  aiui  down  street,  in  great  numbers. 

You  saw  no  stones  ?     No. 

Did  you  see  a  number  of  students  issue  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  College  .' 
I  saw  them  go  down  stairs,  but  I  could  see  no  farther.  I  was  two  yards  inside 
my  shop,  and  the  place  was  tilled  with  people  looking  on. 

Did  you  notice  if  they  were  armed  '^     I  saw  some   sticks  among  them. 

Did  they  rush  in  the  direction  as  if  they  were  going  to  assail  the 
police  ':'  I  do  not  know.  I  only  saw  them  (or  a  moment,  being  within  the 
door,  and  several  people  between  me  and  the  outside. 

Did  you  see  snow-balls  thrown  over  the  people's  heads  from  the  College  ? 
Yes,  in  great  numbers,  both  in  and  out. 

Did  you  see  a  battle  take  place  with  the  sticks  ?  No,  I  saw  the  students 
go  back  again  to  the  north  gate.  I  saw  them  beat  back  by  the  police  inside 
the  gate. 

In  this  beating  back  or  light  at  the  time,  did  you  see  the  sticks  used  fairly  ? 
Yes,  both  in  going  up  and  after. 

Did  you  see  any  sticks  used  on  either  side  before  that  sally  ?     No. 

Were  any  of  your  windows  broken  ?  In  the  upper  story,  above  the  shop, 
I  had  seven  panes  broken. 

Mr  M'Lachlan,  examined  by  Mr  Robertson. 

Your  shop  is  opposite  the  College  ^     Yes. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  some  of  your  windows  were  broken  during  the  riot  at  the 
College.      I  am  sure  you  did  not  hear  that. 

What  !   none  were  broken  although  you  were  opposite  the  College  ?    None. 

On  the  Friday  were  there  a  great  number  of  snow-balls  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions y     A  good  number. 

Both  from  the  students  and  against  them  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  rush  made  by  the  students  at  one  time  ?     I  do. 

Soon  before  the  rush  had  any  body  been  struck  ?  Yes  ;  I  recollect  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  when  the  students  were  standing  on  the  stair,  of  seeing 
a  snow-ball  strike  some  young  student,  who  had  no  stick  at  the  time.  He 
rushed  out  to  catch  the  person  who  threw  the  snow-ball. 

Do  you  know  his  name  ?     I  was  told  it  was  Langlands. 

Immediately  after  he  was  followed  by  others?  Not  immediately:  he  was 
the  breadth  of  the  room  from  the  rest  at  this  time.  Then  the  police  ran  to 
interfere  between  him  and  the  person  who  threw  the  snow-ball,  upon  which 
the  students  rushed  out  from  the  stair  as  if  to  rescue  their  friend.  After  that 
I  could  hardly  distinguish  any  thing  but  a  battle  of  sticks  in  the  air  for  nearly 
half  an  hour. 

Then  the  police  began  the  tnlzic  ?  The  jiolice  evidently  commenced  the 
attack  on  the  students. 

Was  no  effort  made  to  apprehend  the  person  who  had  thrown  the  snow-ball  ? 
None  whatever. 

Nor  to  apprehend  any  persoii  in  the  crowd  ?  None  but  one  young  man, 
who  was  brought  into  my  shop  by  Mr  Forrest,  and  kept  an  hour. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  students  apprehended  ?  I  saw  several  taken 
awav. 
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Were  they  roughly  hatidled  by  the  police  :-  I  was  not  very  near  them,  but  I 
saw  one  or  two  roughly  handled.  I  saw  one  young  man  taken  by  three  police- 
men. His  hat  and  part  of  his  coat  were  torn  away.  I  saw  him  struck  by  the 
police,  but  not  very  severely,  at  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended. 

Did  you  see  any  others  ill  used  ?     No,  I  could  not  say  I  did. 

Did  the  energy  of  the  police  appear  to  you  to  be  directed  against  the  students, 
and  not  against  "the  crowd  ?  I  would  say  that  was  the  case.  They  took  up 
jione  of  the  crowd. 

They  must  have  seen  snow-balls  thrown  by  the  crowd  against  the  students  ? 
I  should  think  so. 

Do  you  think  if  they  had  dispersed  the  crowd  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
the  fray  ?     !  am  quite  sure  there  would. 

Then,  so  far  as  you  were  judge  of  the  matter,  do  you  impute  blame  to  the 
police  and  the  crowd,  or  the  students  ?     Not  to  the  students  so  far  as  I  saw. 

When  did  you  see  snow-balls  coming  out  from  the  College  ?  Not  till  about 
two  o'clock,  when  they  were  flying  in  and  out. 

Whether,  in  the  whole  of  what  you  have  seen,  do  you  think  the  blame  imput- 
able to  the  crowd  and  police,  or  to  either  of  them,  or  to  the  students  .^  The 
crowd  and  police,  so  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  were  to  blame,  not  the  students. 

Were  the  crowd  and  police  acting  in  concert  ?     Evidently  they  were. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  used  against  the  students .'     I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr  Lines Did  you  see  the  beginning  of  this  riot  on 

Friday  ?     No. 

When  the  snow-ball  was  thrown  at  Langlands  he  made  a  rush  out,  you  say, 
to  seize  the  thrower,  and  the  police  interfered  to  prevent  him  seizing  him"  :■' 
They  did. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  the  police  doing  so  that  began  the  assault  on  the 
students  ?     Yes. 

You  mean  to  say  that  what  you  considered  the  commencement  of  the  assault 
was  the  police  preventing  the  student  from  getting  hold  of  this  person  ?     Yes. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  that  this  was  proper  on  their  part  ?  I  do  not  know  ; 
my  impression  is  that  the  student's  intention  was  to  seize  the  person,  and  to  give 
him  over  to  the  police  to  apprehend  him  ;  and  I  think,  if  they  had  not  inter- 
posed, the  other  students  would  not  have  rushed  out  from  the  stairs.  If  they 
had  allowed  him  to  catch  the  person  who  struck  him  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

Then  there  was  a  rush  from  the  gates  to  assist  Langlands  in  his  object  ?  It 
was  to  rescue  Mr  Langlands,  if  that  is  his  name,  from  the  police. 

And  he  was  resisted  by  the  police  ?     Yes. 

You  said  you  found  the  students  quiet  in  the  morning  ?  Yes  :  I  was  in  the 
area,  and  they  were  quite  quiet. 

Did  you  observe  sticks  with  them  y  Not  more  than  usual ;  they  generally 
carry  sticks. 

At  the  time  of  this  rush  did  you  see  sticks  used  freely  ?     Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  notice  what  kind  they  were  ?  I  could  not  say  ;  they  were  ordinary 
looking  sticks. 

You  say  that  if  the  police  had  removed  the  crowd,  there  would  have  been  no 
row  ?  No,  if  the  policemen  had  taken  away  those  who  had  been  throwing 
snow-balls. 

But  I  speak  of  about  three  o'clock  ?  At  that  time  I  was  not  there  ;  it  is 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  that  I  speak  of. 

You  mean,  if  the  crowd  had  been  stopped  at  the  commencement  ?  Yes  ; 
there  was  no  crowd  between  one  and  two,  and  if  the  police  had  dispersed  the 
crowd  afterwards,  there  would  have  been  no  riot.  I  saw  no  means  whatever 
taken  to  remove  the  crowd.  The  police  should  have  removed  the  crowd 
at  the  bcgiiming  on  Friday.  At  nine  o'clock,  I  saw  eight  or  nine  police  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  wondered  what  they  were  doing  theic. 

WliHt  tinjc  should  the  crowd  have  been  removed  .=-     At  one  o'clock. 
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which  I  have  spoken  to,  1  did  not  observe  it.  I  saw  the  crowd  gather  there  at 
one  o'clock.  There  was  no  row  at  tliat  time.  A  snow-ball  occasionally  was 
thrown  into  the  College  and  out  again. 

Was  it  the  people  that  were  looking  on  that  you  would  have  removed  V  No, 
I  would  have  removed  those  who  were  throwing  snow-balls  from  the  outside 
into  the  College  yard. 

Do  you  think  they  should  not  also  have  removed  those  who  were  throwing 
snow-halls  in  the  inside  ?  I  should  think  so.  If  they  could  have  got  at  them, 
they  should  have  removed  them  too. 

Mr  Lawrence  Douglas,   Advocate,   examined  by  Mr  Robertson Tell  us 

what  you  saw  of  this  riot  at  the  College  ?     About  half-past  one,  on  Friday,  I 
passed  up  by  the  front  of  the  College,  when  I  saw  a  large  crowd  assembled  there. 

Of  trades-people  and  others  ?  Yes.  At  that  time  I  did  not  observe  any  snow- 
balls thrown,  but  I  observed  that  several  students,  on  coming  out  of  the  arch, 
were  jostled  and  hooted  at  by  the  mob. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  the  expressions  used  ?  I  could  not  particularize  any  of 
them.  '  Some  of  the  students  had  to  go  back  to  the  archway  to  take  refuge 
from  the  mob. 

They  thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  in  consequence  of  this  jostling  ?  Yes. 
I  passed  on,  and  walked  three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond  the  College,  and 
returning,  I  observed  snow-balls  thrown,  in  considerable  numbers,  from  both 
sides. 

About  what  time  ?     As  nearly  as  possible  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock. 

Did  a  greater  number  of  snow-balls  appear  to  be  coming  from  the  one 
side  than  the  other  ?     I  could  not  say. 

it  was  just  a  bicker  .^  Just.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  greater  number  was 
thrown  by  the  students  from  behind.  I  observed  a  rush  on  the  part  of  the  mob 
or  police,  I  cannot  say  which,  they  were  so  much  mixed  together. 

Were  they  acting  in  concert  ?  I  should  say  so,  certainly.  I  saw  blows 
given,  and  a  scuffle  ;  but  I  could  not  see  any  thing  very  particular,  the  crowd 
being  so  dense.  I  then  went  on  to  Mr  lloUand'.s  Fencing  Rooms,  the  windows 
of  whii-h  look  into  the  South  Bridge.  Soon  after,  I  observed  a  great  number 
of  students  brought  down  in  pairs  in  custody,  some  of  them  accompanied  by 
three  policemen,  some  by  two. 

How  were  they  treating  them?    I  think  with  unnecessary  severity. 

Did  you  see  them  strike  any  of  the  young  gentlemen  .-'  Not  when  they  were 
leading  them  down.  At  the  scuffle  I  saw  blows  given,  either  by  the  police  or 
the  mob ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  given  when  they  were  in  custody,  although  I 
saw  something  that  was  equivalent.  I  saw  in  two  instances,  in  particular,  the 
policemen  taking  tlieir  prisoners  by  the  collar,  their  hands  within  their  neck- 
cloths ;  one  was  Mr  Brown,  the  other  was  wounded  on  the  head  in  two  or  three 
different  places,  and  bleeding  a  good  deal.  The  police  held  them  in  the  manner 
!  have  described, — the  one  policeman  by  the  band  and  collar,  and  the  other  by 
the  hand  and  collar.  They  shook  him,  and  pressed  their  fists  into  his  neck 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 

Then  they  were  quite  away  from  any  chance  of  rescue?  They  were  out  of 
the  crowd  entirely. 

How  far  away  from  the  College  might  they  be  at  this  time  ?  Just  at  the 
Cowgate  Bridge. 

Did  you  hear  abusive  language  ?  I  saw  them  speaking,  but  I  was  too  distant 
to  hear  what  was  said. 

Did  you  see  any  stick  taken  from  Mr  Brown  ?  Yes  ;  and  it  was  given  to  a 
person  in  the  mob. 

To  a  policeman  ?     Not  a  policeman  certainly. 

Do  you,  as  far  as  you  saw  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  think  the  conduct 
of  the  police  justifiable  or  not  ?  Unjustifiable  certainly.  No  doubt  the  crowd 
were  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  students,  but  I  think,  at  the  beginning,  they 
were  gathered  there  in  expectation  of  a  disturbance. 
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By  the  Sheriff. —  You  say  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  unjustifiable  frani 
the  beginning  to  the  end  so  far  as  you  saw  ?     Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes. — The  first  time  you  saw  them  was  about  half- 
past  one  ?  Yes  ;  there  was  then  no  riot.  There  was  a  little  crowd,  and  they 
were  jostling  one  or  two  of  the  students  as  they  came  out  of  the  College,  but 
nothing  that  I  could  call  a  riot. 

When  you  returned  at  a  quarter  to  two  there  were  plenty  of  snow-balls 
flying  on  both  sides  ?     Yes. 

And  those  from  the  College  came  chiefly  from  behind  ?     Yes. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  the  students  in  the  front  ?  They  seemed  more 
inclined  to  retreat  than  to  advance  ;  while  those  in  the  rear  were  rather  pushing 
them  forward. 

I  think  you  did  not  see  a  rush  or  sally  of  students  out  of  the  College  ?  I 
saw  nothing  of  it. 

Does  it  strike  you  that  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  it  was  before  or  after  you 
were  there  ?     1  "should  think  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Did  you  see  any  marks  of  fighting  ?  No  ;  I  did  not,  either  on  the  tiiob  or 
the  students. 

Did  you  see  sticks  in  the  hands  of  the  students  ?  Every  one  seemed  to  be 
supplied  with  a  stick. 

By  Mr  Robertson — And  most  of  them  had  on  pea  jackets,  I  suppose? 
(Laughter.) 

By  Mr  Innes Y^ou  are  not  aware  that  some  of  the  police,  or  their  assistants, 

were  in  plain  clothes  ?  Yes,  I  saw  many  in  plain  clothes,  with  batons  in 
their  hand. 

Are  you  avv'are  that  there  were  some  police,  or  assistants  of  police,  who  had 
not  batons  ?     I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr  Robertson You  did  not  see  a  baker  acting  in  concert  with  them  ? 

(Laughter.)     No. 

By   Mr   Innes Did  you  see  any  young  men,  in  custody  of  the  police, 

resisting  ?  Y^es,  one  ;  but  his  resistance  was  not  very  great.  He  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  resist ;  he  merely  exhibited  an  unwillingness  — ^not  seeming 
inclined  to  go  down  the  street. 

By  Mr  Robertson In  such  company?    (Laughter.)     He  seemed  inclined 

to  remonstrate. 

By  Mr  Innes You  say  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  unjustifiable,  —  you 

saw  no  cause  for  violence  ?  I  did  not ;  but  I  cannot  think  that,  under  any  cause, 
their  conduct  was  justifiable. 

Captain  Jones,  examined  hy  Mr  Robertson.  —  Where  do  you  live?  In 
Drummond  Street. 

Were  you  in  the  navy  or  army  ?     The  navy. 

Y^ou  remember  the  disturbances  at  the  College  on  a  Friday,  in  January  ? 
Y'es,  1  saw  part  of  them. 

What  time  were  you  passing  the  College  ?  I  passed  first  at  a  quarter-past 
eleven,  then  soon  after  one. 

Did  any  thing  attract  your  attention  ?  Yes,  when  I  first  passed,  every  thing 
was  perfectly  quiet.  On  returning  after  one,  I  saw  six  or  seven  working  men 
walking  in  front  of  the  College,  on  the  pavement,  and  a  great  many  snow-balls 
were  throwing  into  the  entrance  of  the  College  ;  six  or  seven  men  deep,  in  a  line, 
were  on  the  pavement,  and  some  lads  in  front.  In  the  entrances  opposite  the 
College,  there  were  several  individuals  armed  with  sticks,  evidently  work- 
people, and  from  their  conversation  I  inferred  that  they  were  met  there  for  a 
disturbance. 

Can  you  tell  us  any  particular  expressions  used  in  the  conversation  of  these 
people  ?  Y''es  ;  they  said  that  they  would  have  "  fine  fun,"  and  that  there 
would  be  more  of  them  soon. 

There  had  been  a  disturbance  the  day  before  ?     I  understood  so. 

Was  there  any  thing  about  that  they  would  give  it  to  them  ?  I  cannot 
remember  exactly  more  than  the  import,  which  is  what  I  have  stated. 
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In  consequence  of  tliat,  what  did  you  do  ?  I  went  down  towards  the  Tron 
Church  to  look  for  policemen. 

Did  you  see  no  policemen  then  at  the  College  ?  No ;  I  understood  those 
working  men  standing  in  a  line,  were  in  the  service  of  the  police,  but  I  saw 
nothing  to  denote  thut  from  their  appearance. 

Was  tliere  anybody  opposing  these  men  in  front,  at  this  time  ?  No,  every 
thing  was  perfectly  quiet. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  tliese  were  men  gathered  to 
assist  the  police  or  not  ?     I  do  not. 

Then  you  went  to  the  Trou  Church  ?  Yes,  at  the  head  of  the  High  Street 
1  fell  in  with  a  policeman. 

What  did  you  do  then  ?  I  told  him,  from  the  circumstance  of  these  people 
having  met  tliere,  and  snow- balls  being  thrown,  I  was  convinced,  that  the  party 
assembled  there  were  prepared  for  a  disturbance.  I  had  no  doubt  of  it  in  my 
own  mind  ;  and  I  turned  back  for  the  police  on  that  account. 

What  answer  did  the  policeman  give  you?  No  answer.  He  turned  round 
with  me  to  go  to  the  College,  and  I  told  him  it  was  of  no  use  to  go  himself, 
but  to  take  two  or  three  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  clear  the  street.  I  told 
him,  that  if  these  people  assaulted  the  students,  it  was  not  likely  that,  being 
young  men  of  spirit,  they  would  be  passive.  T  told  him  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  force,  to  make  tlie  mob  walk  on  out  of  the  way.  The  policeman  made 
no  answer  to  this.  He  walked  on  towards  the  College,  and  I  observed  bini 
wave  his  staff  to  the  people. 

Did  the  waving  of  his  staff  make  the  men  move  off?     There  was  no  alteration. 

He  did  not  clear  them  off  in  the  way  you  would  have  done  with  a  few  tars  ? 
(Laughter.)      No. 

Was  it  a  waving  to  disperse  them,  or  a  signal  ?  I  suppose  it  was  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  walk  on. 

What  did  you  do  next  ?     1  went  home. 

You  were  not  in  bodily  terror,  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings  ?  Certainly 
not.     (A  laugh.) 

You  ventured  out  again  ?  About  half-past  two  I  heard  a  shouting  in  the 
street,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  it  was  repeated.  I  looked  out  and  saw  a 
number  of  working  people  running  towards  the  College,  armed  with  sticks,  — 
generally  short  sticks. 

J'retty  stout  ?     They  appeared  sufficient  to  defend  them, 
i^et  me  look  at  some  of  those  bludgeons — the  bludgeons  that  vvere  here 
yesterday,  where  are  they  ?     Why  are  they  not  here  for  our  witnesses  ?     You 
say  they  were  pretty  stout  or  thick  sticks  ?     Yes,   they  were  quite  suitable  to 
defend  themselves  or  attack  others. 

By  the  Sheriff.  — W^here  were  these  working  people  with  the  sticks  coming 
from  ?  They  vvere  coming  along  Roxburgh  Street,  toward  the  College.  I 
lifted  my  window  and  saw  them. 

By  Mr  Kobcrtson — Did  you,  in  your  own  mind,  connect  this  with  what 
you  had  heard  before  ?  I  so  far  connected  it  with  what  I  had  heard,  that  I 
took  my  hat  and  went  down  to  the  College. 

And  this  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  you  heard  before,  that  there 
would  be  "  fine  fun,"  and  "  more  soon  ?  "     I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

(The  officer  of  Court  here  brought  in  the  bludgeons.) 

W'ere  these  the  sort  of  ornaments  which  the  people  were  armed  with  ? 
There  were  sticks  like  these,  undoubtedly. 

Have  you  a  son  at  College  ?  Yes,  and  that  was  the  object  of  my  going  out, 
when  I  saw  those  persons  passing.  I  found  people  rushing  in  torrents  into  the 
College  yard.      The  entrances  became  quite  full,  and  I  could  not  get  in. 

D;d  the  crowd,  so  rushing  in  in  torrents,  appear  to  be  .aiding  tlie  police  in 
keeping  the  peace  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  I  offered  to  assist  the  police  at  the 
gate  in  keeping  the  people  out,  and  said  I  would  do  so,  and  keep  posses.sioii  of 
the  entrance  with  only  one  policeman,  and  that  the  others  should  go  in  and 
turn  out  those  who  were  inside. 
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To  whom  did  you  say  this  ?  To  some  policem  en  going  in,  but  no  answer  was 
made  to  me— my  offer  was  not  accepted.  I  asked  what  business  the  people  had 
there  ?  Some  of"  them  had  two  hats  on  their  heads,  the  one  above  the  other. 
(  Laughter. ) 

Where  did  you  suppose  they  had  got  them  ?  1  suppose  they  had  got  them 
in  the  crowd.'    I  don't  think  they  belonged  to  them. 

They  had  only  one  head  each,  1  suppose?  (Great  laughter.)  What  farther 
took  place  ?  1  attempted  to  keep  the  people  back.  They  dared  me  to  strike 
them  ;  and  said  if  1  did  not  strike  them,  they  would  strike  me  ;  and  they 
yelled  and  hooted  at  me,  and  said  they  would  mark  me.  I  saw  a  man  with  his 
knees  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  —  a  very  powerful  man,  not  a  policeman. 
He  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  was  trying  to  haul  himself  forward,  or  scramble 
over  the  others,  to  get  into  the  quadrangle.  I  particularly  pointed  out  this  man, 
as  he  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  savage,  and  asked  what  was  his  business  struggling 
to  get  in  there  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  ? 

What  answer  did  the  pohceman  make  to  that  ?  They  said,  "  If  you  do  not 
take  care  of  yourself  we  will  mark  you." 

Was  that  said  in  an  insolent  tone  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  best  temper,  — 
undoubtedly  in  a  threatening  way.  I  thought  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  did 
not  wish  to  have  any  thing  farther  to  do  with  them,  and,  therefore,  crossed  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Were  there  any  snow-balls  flying  at  this  time  ?  Not  that  I  saw  ;  the  crowd 
was  so  dense,  there  was  no  room  for  throwing  snow-balls. 

From  all  you  saw  during  this  day's  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  police  and 
the  mob,  did  their  conduct  appear  to  you  to  be  unjustiliable  and  disgraceful? 
On  the  part  of  the  mob,  most  decidedly. 

If  the  police  bad  kept  the  mob  out  of  the  College  area,  things  might  have 
been  much  better  ?     Most  certainly. 

How  were  the  police  treating  the  students  whom  they  had  apprehended  ?  f  I 
saw  some  of  them  taking  away  the  studen:?,  and  I  think  they  might  have  done 
so  in  a  more  gentle  manner ;  but  whetl  cr  there  had  been  resistance  or  not, 
when  they  were  taken  into  custody,  I  cannot  say.  When  a  student  was  taken, 
the  yells  and  shouts  from  the  mob  were  of  the  most  savage  khid. 

And  nothing  was  done  to  repress  it  ?     Nothing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes — "Vou  say,  when  you  and  the  policeman  returned 
together  to  the  College,  that  he  made  a  wave  with  his  baton,  as  if  to  disperse 
this  crowd  ?     Yes. 

Those  who  said  they  would  have  "  fine  fun"  were  in  the  entrances  ?    Yes. 

And  the  young  men  and  boys  who  were  throwing  the  snow-balls  were  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  foot-path  ?  Yes,  he  waved  his  baton  to  these,  but  took  no 
notice  of  those  standing  in  the  entries,  who  said  they  would  have  fine  fun. 

Did  he  observe  them  ?     I  do  not  know  whether  he  observed  them  or  not. 

These  men  were  not  in  a  distinct  uniform  ?     No. 

Were  there  any  policemen  among  them  w-hom  you  observed  from  their 
clothes  ?     Not  any. 

How  did  you  ascertain  that  they  were  policemen  ?  I  do  not  say  they  were 
policemen.  The  men  on  the  pavement  were  perfectly  still ;  but  there  were 
men  behind  them  in  the  entrances  and  passages  who  were  armed  with  sticks, 
and  said  they  would  have  fine  fun.  The  men  on  the  pavement,  iu  a  line,  I 
have  ascertained  since,  were  e.xtra  policemen  ;  but  they  had  no  staff  of  office. 

WTiere  were  these  extra  policemen  stationed  ?  Directly  opposite  the 
College. 

But  not  in  the  entrances  ?  No,  the  people  in  the  entrances  were  behind  them. 

Were  the  extra  policemen  in  the  common  stair  ?  No,  they  were  in  a  line  on 
the  pavement.     I  only  say,  they  were  extra  policemen,  having  heard  so. 

Did  they  hear  them  talking  about  the  "  tine  fun  ?"     I  do  not  know. 

By  the  Sheriff.  —  The  policeman  who  accompanied  you  took  no  notice  of 
those  men  on  the  pavement  ?     Not  the  least. 


B_v  Mr   limes When  you  came  out  of  your  house  a  little  after  two,  on 

beiir'ing  tiie  shouting,  and  seeing  the  people  pass,  did  you  connect  what  you 
saw  with  the  speech  you  heard  in  the  entrance  ?     Yes. 

And  then  you  went  to  the  College  ?     Yes. 

And  at  that  rime  you  found  the  College  gates  full  of  people  ?     Yes. 

What  kind  of  people  ?  They  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  class  of  working 
people. 

You  saw  no  students  ?  No,  I  thought  they  were  so  blocked  up  that  they 
could  not  get  out. 

Was  the  gate  shut  or  open  at  this  time  ?     (Jpen. 

Do  you  know  if  it  had  been  l)urst  or  broken  open  ?  I  cannot  say,  but  I  saw 
an  immense  body  of  people  trying  to  get  in. 

Who  was  keeping  them  out  ?     There  was  no  resistance. 

You  siiw  no  scuffle  or  conflict  ?     No,  the  crowd  were  forcing  their  way  in. 

They  were  all  good-humoured  ?     I  cannot  say. 

By  AlrjRobertson The  crowd  and  policemen  were  good-humoured  to  one 

another,  I  suppose  ?     Yes. 

You  saw  no  resistance  that  day  made  by  the  students  to  the  police,  at  all  ? 
Not  any,  1  did  not  see  the  students  at  all ;  they  were  inside. 

By  Mr  Inncs You  pointed  out  a  man  to  the  police,    who  was  scrambling 

ovor  the  shoulders  of  the  others,  and  you  called  him  a  savage  ?  I  did  not  call 
liim  so,  I  merely  said  so  to  the  police.  I  would  not  like  to  have  come  in 
i-ontact  with  him.     (A  laugh.) 

And  the  police  did  not  accept  of  your  assistance  ?     No. 

PuoFESSoR.  Christison,  (on  appearing  as  a  witness,  was  received  with  great 
<heering,)  examined  by  Mr  Robertson.  —  You  remember  the  Friday  of  the 
disturbance  at  the  College  ?     I  do. 

Where  were  you  about  two  o'clock?    In  the  Professors'  room. 

It  looks  into  the  street  ?  Yes,  it  is  in  the  south  side  of  the  east  front, 
looking  to  South  Bridge  Street. 

Did  any  thing  attract  your  notice  ?  Ves,  a  crowd  collected  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  likewise  a  knot  of  students. 

The  crowd  became  very  great  at  two  o'clock,  the  hour  the  workmen  leave 
their  work  for  dinner  ?     Yes. 

You  saw  a  knot  of  students,  you  siiid  ?  Yes,  standing  in  front  of  the  south 
porch. 

Did  they  do  any  thing  for  some  time  ?  Nothing  ;  but  at  length  I  observed  a 
tall  gentleman  among  them,  walk  rapidly  towards  the  corner  of  Drummond 
Street,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  other  students,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
not  running,  but  walking  rapidly.  Then  I  observed  a  number  of  policemen 
rushing  towards  these  students,  and  a  conflict  instantly  began.  It  began 
\vithout  any  parley  between  them.  I  saw  the  contest  going  on  for  some  time 
under  the  window,  and  perceived  that  the  students  would  soon  be  beat  back 
within  the  College  area.  I  then  went  down  to  the  area  to  try  what  I  could 
do  to  quiet  the  disturbance.  But  by  the  time  I  got  out  I  found  part  of  the 
policemen  within  the  area,  and  the  contest  going  on  there,  just  at  the  entrance 
within  the  square.  After  a  little  time,  I  proposed  to  some  of  the  police  near 
me,  that  they  should  keep  back  the  mob,  and  withdraw  with  them  to  the  gate. 

Were  many  of  the  mob  within  ?  A  good  many  attracted  my  notice,  who 
were  neither  policemen  nor  students.  I  told  the  policemen,  that  if  they  with- 
drew I  would  engage  to  quiet  the  students.  After  a  short  time,  some  of  the 
police  retired  in  consequence  ;  but  finding  that  they  did  not  retire  in  concert, 
and  that  a  number  of  both  police  and  mob  remained,  I  asked  who  was  in  com- 
mand, and  was  told  Captain  Stuart.  1  asked  where  he  was,  but  they  could 
not  tell  me.  Afterwards,  a  lieutenant  of  the  police  appeared,  and  I  repeated 
the  proposal  to  him.  Between  the  two  applications  there  was  a  very  violent 
rush  in  from  the  street,  both  of  police,  and  persons  having  the  appearance 
of  mob,  apparently  acting  together. 

It  was  mob  and  police  together  making  the  best  of  their  way  in  ?     Certainly, 
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ihey  (lid  appear  to  me  to  be  acting  in  conceit.  Another  contest  of  course  took 
place,  but  no  impression  was  made  on  the  students.  I  tlien  proposed  ,to  the 
police  again,  —  to  Mr  Ker  in  command,  —  that  they  should  withdraw  to  the 
gate,  and  clear  the  area  of  the  mob.  This  was  partially  done  as  before.  The 
lieutenant  talked  to  several  of  the  policemen  in  regard  to  it,  I  believe,  and  it 
was  partially  done.  The  contest  went  en  with  the  remainder  ;  and  I  had  no 
opportunity,  in  consequence,  of  being  heard,  the  uoise  was  so  great.  Indeed, 
I  did  not  try  to  be  heard,  as  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Soon  after  this  the 
military  arrived. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  military,  had  you  received  any  communication  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  Magistrates  ?     None. 

Or  were  you  aware  of  any  communication  of  any  kind  having  been  made  to 
the  secretary,  or  any  of  the  professors  of  the  University  ?     I  am  not  aware. 

Was  there  any  thing  to  have  prevented  it  P  Nothing  whatever —  I  had  been 
there  for  some  time.  It  must  have  been  known  to  a  great  many  police 
there  that  I  was  a  professor.  1  told  them  repeatedly  who  I  was  ;  and  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  a  communication. 

Had  you  seen  the  Lord  Provost  or  Bailie  Sawers  ?     Not  at  that  time. 

Were  you  aware  that  the  military  had  been  sent  for  .'  No ;  I  was  not  aware 
of  it  till  I  saw  them  come. 

Was  it  matter  of  surprise  to  you  that  they  arrived  ?  I  was  certainly  surprised 
at  the  time,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  regretted  it ;  because  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  police  were  quite  incompetent  to  put  down  the  disturbance  with  the 
force  they  had. 

After  the  military  came,  what  took  place  ?  After  the  military  was  drawn 
up  in  the  area,  the  students  withdrew  to  the  terraces  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  were  treating  the  matter  lightly,  and  I  was  not  siu'e  that  they  were 
going  to  desist.  I  saw  Bailie  Sawers,  and  proposed  to  him,  now  that  the 
court  was  cleared  in  some  measure,  if  he  would  order  the  police  to  keep  back  the 
mob,  that  I  would  address  the  students,  and  I  was  quite  certain  that  I  would  get 
them  all  to  disperse  quietly.  Bailie  Sawers  said  he  had  no  objection,  and  said 
five  minutes  would  be  allowed  them  to  disperse.  I  addressed  them  in  conse- 
quence, when  a  great  many  of  them  went  away,  and  in  a  short  time  they  all 
began  to  disperse  peaceably. 

After  they  had  so  proceeded  to  disperse,  were  any  of  them  apprehended  ?   Yes. 

Did  you  think  that  was  right  ?  No ;  I  felt  myself  personally  hurt  at  it. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  express  arrangement  made  to  that  eiiect,  but  I  certainly 
considered  that  there  was  an  arrangement  implied,  that  notliing  of  the  kind 
should  take  place,  and  I  thought  it  unfair  to  apprehend  them  after  that. 

Had  you  any  correspondence  afterwards  with  Bailie  Sawers  on  the  subject  ? 
Yes. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Bailie  Sawers  ?     Yes,  it  apficars  to  be  so. 

Have  the  goodness  to  read  it.     (Witness  read  the  letter.)* 

Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  answer.  (Witness  commenced  reading  the 
answer;   and  on  coming  to  the  word  "  Rubicon,"  (spelt  "•  Rubicon,")  was  thus 

interrupted    by    Mr   Robertson.)      Is  it    Rubicon?     (A  laugh.)     Yes Look 

again,  if  you  please?  I  think  it  is  meant  for  it ;  but  there  is  certainly  one  leg 
of  the  U  wanthig.  (Great  laughter.)  It  is  nut  dotted,  however,  so  that  it  is 
not  an  L     (Witness  then  read  the  rest  of  the  letter.) 

Did  the  students  appear  to  you  to  act  on  the  defensive  ?  Certainly  they  did 
within  the  College  area. 

When  any  of  their  opponents  fell,  or  were  in  their  power,  was  any  improper 
treatment  used  ?  No,  I  saw  very  great  forbearance  shewn  by  the  students 
towards  the  policemen  who  were  in  their  power. 

In  return  for  prcat  provocation  ?     I  know  nothing  of  provocation  previously. 

Do  you  think,  if  the  crowd  had  been  dispersed  from  without,  that  there  would 

have  been  any  difficulty  in  quieting  the  students  ?     I  think  there  would  have 

been  no  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  students  if  the  crowd  had  been  taken 

away.     If  any  of  the  professors  had  been  able  to  address  them,  quietness  would 

♦  For  which,  and  the  answer  to  it,  seo  Appendix. 
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Litre  l)fen  restoiod  —  at  least,  I  have  never  found  it  otherwise.  My  reason  for 
this  o|tiiiion,  is  the  general  feeling  1  have  of  the  conlidenee  which  the  students 
repose  in  their  professors — (applause)— and  hecause  many  of  the  students  were 
under  an  erroneous  impression,  conceiving  that  the  police  and  magistracy  had 
no  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  area,  such  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  univer- 
sities. The  appearance  of  police  within  the  College  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  exasperation  from  this  notion  which  the  students  have  entertained.  1  state 
this  from  having  experienced  it  in  former  disturbances. 

You  think  that  caused  this  disturbance  ?  I  think  in  part  it  was  the  cause  ; 
for  I  heard  ciies  of  ••  Turn  them  out,  and  we  will  be  quiet,  they  have  no 
business  here." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  limes. — I  need  scarcely  ask  whether  the  Magistracy  of 
Edinburgh  have  jurisdiction  in  the  College  ?  I  have  heard  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors doubt  it,  but  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  myself. 

Mr  Robertson.  — ■  I  admit,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  Magistrates  have 
jurisdiction  there;  but  by  the  law  of  comnion  sense  they  had  no  business  there. 

By  Mr  Innes.  —  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  yourself?  I  do  not  know  the 
law  in  regard  to  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  acted  in  this  matter  as  if 
I  believed  it ;  because  if  I  had  believed  the  police  had  no  business  there,  I 
would  have  ordered  them  out. 

When  the  police  got  into  the  area,  they  \\  ere  resisted  strenuously  ?  Yes,  in 
their  attempt  to  make  prisoners  of  the  students.      I  did  not  see  tlie  first  entrance. 

You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  the  first  entrance  was  forcibly  resisted  or  not  ? 
I  do  not. 

Did  you  see  the  young  men  very  generally  with  sticks  that  day  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  College  gates  were  burst  open  that  day  ?  I 
heard  it  afterwards,  and  I  presumed  they  had  been  burst  open  the  second  time 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  entered. 

This  body  that  came  in  along  with  the  police,  what  sort  of  people  were 
they  ?  Trades-people  apparently ;  and  I  must  say,  that  some  of  them  had  a 
very  inflammatory  appearance, — men  that  1  regretted  very  much  to  see  within 
the  College  area,  —  men  exactly  of  the  kind  to  exasperate  the  students  in  the 
state  in  which  their  minds  were  at  the  time. 

You  say  they  seemed  to  act  along  with  the  police  ?     They  seemed  to  do  so. 

Did  they  take  any  part  in  the  scuffle  within  the  yards  ?     Yes. 

How  were  they  armed  ?  Some  of  them  with  sticks,  and  several  without 
weapons  of  any  kind. 

You  found  they  made  an  impression  on  the  students  in  the  area?     No. 

By  Mr  Robertson These  gates  are  temporary  wooden  gates  '  Yes,  they  are. 

There  are  no  iron  gates  ?     No. 

By  Mr  Innes -Y'ou  mention  that  there  was  an  implied  arrangement  between 

you  and  Bailie  Savvers.  I  presume  your  understanding  was  not  in  regard  to 
the  future  part  of  the  proceedings,  if  those  apprehended  had  previously  been 
guilty  of  improper  conduct  ?  I  certainly  understood  that  the  students  were  to 
be  free  of  any  farther  charge.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  that  any  material 
injury  had  been  done.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  skirmish  between  the  police 
and  the  students, such  as  used  to  occur  in  my  younger  days,  a:  d  that  there  would 
be  no  farther  disturbance. 

Mr  Robertson — Just  such  a  snow-ball  bicker  as  sometimes  occurred  when 
we  were  students.     (A  laugh.) 

Mus    Kennedy,    examined    by   Mr   Robertson You    live    opposite    the 

College  ?     My  shop  is  opposite  the  College. 

Do  you  remember  the  disturbance  there  in  January  last?     Yes,  in  the  street. 

Did  you  see  any  gentlemen  in  custody  of  the  police?  Yes  ;  two  under  tlie 
custody  of  separate  policemen — two  with  cacji,  holding  their  arms. 

What  were  they  doing  to  them  ?  They  were  pulling  them  downi  stairs  at 
the  north  gate. 
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Did  they  appear  to  be  making  any  resistance  ?  One  of  tbem  was  stooping 
back  as  if  he  wanted  his  hat. 

His  hal  was  off,  was  it  ?     Yes. 

What  did  they  do  to  him  ?  I  saw  one  of  them,  apparently  a  policeman, 
pnlling  him  by  the  hair.  There  appeared  to  be  three  about  him  ;  and  one  on 
each  side  had  a  hold  of  his  ami,  and  a  third  had  a  hold  of  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
bead. 

M  hat  were  they  doing  to  the  other  one  ?  They  were  pulling  him 
down. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes Did  this  man  who  had  hold  of  him  by  the  hair 

appear  to  be  a  policeman  ?     Yes,  he  had  on  a  white  bat,  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  if  be  had  on  his  uniform  ?     I  do  not  recollect. 

By  Mr  Robertson. — Had  all  the  three  white  hats  ?     I  could  not  say. 

Had  the  one  who  was  pulling  him  by  the  hair  a  white  hat  ?  I  cannot  say 
distinctly.  The  two  others  had  him  by  the  arms,  and  the  third  was  pulling 
bim  by  the  hair  ?     Yes. 

The  two  who  had  hold  of  his  arms  had  policemen's  uniform  ?     Yes. 

By  Mr  Innes.- — Y'ou  say  there  was  a  great  disturbance —  Can  you  say  whether 
the  two  in  uniform  knew  what  this  third  man  was  doing?  I  cannot  say  —  it 
was  done  when  they  were  coming  down  the  north  stair. 

By  the  Sheriff. — Was  there  a  sc^^le  going  on  in  the  stair  at  the  time  ?  No, 
not  any  till  he  was  brought  out. 

By  Mr  Robertson — Was  this  before  the  military  came  ?  Yes,  about  three 
o'clock. 

Mr  Eagll  Henderson,  examined  hi/  Mr  Robertson Did  you  happen  to  be 

at  the  College  at  the  time  of  the  disturbance  on  Fiiday,  the  12th  of  January  ? 
I  happened  to  be  passing  a  little  time  after  two  o'clock. 

What  attracted  your  attention  ?  A  considerable  crowd,  and  all  the  gates 
of  the  College  shut  with  the  exception  of  one.  A  number  of  young  gentlemen 
were  apparently  defending  the  gate,  and  the  policemen  were  making  an 
occasional  attack  on  it. 

What  was  the  mob  doing  ?  The  mob  seemed  to  be  taking  part  with  the 
police. 

And  the  police  with  the  mob  ?     Not  at  that  particular  time. 

Afterwards  the  gate  was  forced  open  ?     Y'es. 

What  happened?  I  saw  men,  apparently  policemen,  with  batons  in  their 
bands  ;  and  the  mob,  blackguard  boys  and  carter-fellows,  rushed  into  the 
College  area. 

Stout  fellows  ?     Yes  ;  stout  fellows. 

Was  any  effort  made  by  the  police  to  keep  back  these  carters  and  black- 
guard boys  ?  No ;  it  was  a  sort  of  melee,  mob  and  police  together  against 
the  students. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  students  apprehended  ?  Several  of  them  I  saw 
carried  away  in  a  very  coarse  manner  by  five  or  si.x  policemen  around  each  of 
them,  —  some  of  them  very  young  boys.  They  were  certainly  rather  roughly 
bandied. 

Unnecessarily  so,  for  the  purpose  of  security  ?     I  thought  so. 

Was  any  abusive  language  used  by  the  mob  iigainst  the  students  ?  I  do  not 
know  ;  there  was  such  a  noise  and  confusion  that  I  could  not  catch  any  of  the 
expressions  used. 

Was  there  hooting  and  yelling  by  the  mob  ?  A  grejit  deal  of  it.  I  saw 
a  number  of  tlie  sticks  of  the  young  gentlemen  taken  possession  of  by  the  mob. 
I  saw  them  returning  with  sticks,  which  they  had  not  before. 

Could  you  distinguish  a  butcher  leading  on  a  chosen  few  ?  (  A  laugh.)  Yes  ; 
he  had  on  a  red  night-cap. 

He  was  not  a  policemen  this  gentleman  with  the  red  night-cap  ? — (laughter.) 
No. 
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Had  this  select  body  of  sappers  and  miners  sticks  ?  He  with  the  red  nightcap 
had  a  stick. 

What  was  your  impression  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  poUcenien  and  the  mob  ? 
My  imiirossioii  on  the  whole  was,  that  the  police  were  not  so  well  directed  as 
they  niiglit  liave  been,  and  that  they  were  unnecessarily  severe. 

IJid  you  interpose  ?     No. 

Did  "you  intend  to  do  any  thitig  before  the  military  came  up  ?  I  would  have 
gone  into  the  College  from  curiosity,  had  the  military  not  come  up,  to  see  what 
was  going  on. 

Then  you  were  not  in  fear  of  your  life  ?     No. 

You  woidd  have  gone  in  from  curiosity  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  row,  but 
the  military  came,  and  you  expected  no  more  sport:-'    No  more  sport. 

Orois-examined  by  Mr  Lines — .You  say  generally  the  mob  had  not  sticks  ?  No. 
Until  some  of  them  supplied  themselves  in  the  area  ?     Yes. 


THIRD  DAY. 
Frid'iy,  February  §3,  1838. 

Ma  Richard  James  M'Kenzie  examined  by  Mr  Robertson.  Were  you 
at  the  row  on  the  Friday  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  police  make  a  rush  into  the  College  ?     Yes. 

At  what  time  ?     Between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

You  know  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  William  Brown  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  apprehended  ?     Yes. 

Was  he  making  any  resistance  ?     Certainly  not. 

What  were  the  police  doing  to  him  ?  They  were  sliaking  him  about  very 
violently.      He  was  off  his  feet ;  and  his  hat  was  knocked  in. 

Was  that  in  the  yards  or  on  the  stairs  ?     At  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

This  was  long  before  the  military  came  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  afterwar<ls  see  any  attack  made  on  him  at  any  other  place  ?  1  saw 
him  afterwards  at  the  head  of  Infirmary  Street.  A  lad  struck  him  across  the 
head  with  a  very  thick  stick. 

He  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ?  He  was  in  the  charge  of  four  or  six 
police. 

Was  his  hat  off  when  be  was  struck  ?     Yes. 

Was  any  body  attempting  to  rescue  him  ?     I  did  not  see  any  person. 

Did  these  policemen  do  any  thing  to  prevent  this  ?     Nothing. 

Did  they  apprehend  or  try  to  apprehend  the  lad  that  struck  Mr  Brown  ?  No. 

Did  the  lad  run  away  or  remain  among  the  crowd  ?  He  remained  among  the 
crowd. 

Quite  unmolested  ?    Quite. 

Can  you  identify  by  number  any  of  these  policemen  ?     No. 

I  am  sorry  for  it. 

After  this,  how  did  the  police  continue  to  use  Mr  Brown  ?  They  still  shook 
him  about. 

After  he  had  been  struck  by  the  blackguards  in  the  crowd  ?     Yes. 

Was  the  shaking  of  him  at  all  necessary  for  taking  him  up  ?     1  thought  not. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  the  policemen  ?  Yes  ;  1  said  to  the  policeman  on 
Mr  Brown's  left  hand  to  be  civil  to  him,  for  I  was  watching  him. 

After  you  told  him  so,  did  they  behave  more  civilly  ?  1  did  not  see  any 
more  abuse  after  that. 

Was  there  a  great  crowd  of  disorderly  people  on  the  street  ?     Yes. 

Had  the  students  been  molested  and  insulted  by  the  mob  ?     1  do  not  know. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr  Imies When  did  you  first  go  to  tlie  place  you  des- 
cribe near  the  College  ?     Between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Had  you  seen  any  rush  from  the  College  before  the  rush  by  the  police  ?    No. 

Did  you  see  many  students  about  the  College  ?  About  the  door  in  front  I 
saw  a  great  crowd,  i  did  not  see  students  particularly,  at  least,  not  that  I 
recognized  to  be  students. 

Did  you  see  Mr  Brown  apprehended  ?     I  saw  him  first  on  the  stair. 

Was  he  in  custody  when  you  first  saw  him  ?     Yes. 

Then  you  do  not  know  whether  he  had  been  previously  resisting  ?     No. 

You  saw  no  general  fight  between  the  police  and  students  ?    No. 

And  you  saw  no  ill  usage  offered  to  the  students  ?  No  ;  except  in  the  case  I 
have  mentioned. 

Dr  John  Reid,   examined  by  Mr  Robertson You  are  a  lerturer  ?     Yes. 

You  remember  the  grand  row  at  the  College  on  the  Friday  ?     I  do. 

What  time  was  you  there  ?     Five  or  ten  minutes  past  two. 

W^as  there  a  considerable  crowd  in  front  of  the  College  ?  Yes  ;  and  the  gates 
closed,  and  the  students  inside. 

Had  the  crowd  any  business  there  ?     Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Workmen  and  loungers  of  all  kinds  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  police  make  any  rush  into  the  College  ?  Yes  ;  after  I  had 
been  there  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  a  few  snow-balls  came  over  the 
middle  gate-way,  and  the  crowd  were  returning  them. 

There  were  not  many  snow-balls  ?     A  few  now  and  then. 

Nothing  very  alarming,  I  suppose.^  No;  they  were  soft  snow-balls.  I  did 
not  go  out  of  the  way  for  them. 

You  were  not  afraid  of  destruction  of  property  at  all.  Did  it  appear  to  you 
that  there  was  any  use  in  making  this  rush  ?  I  certairdy  think  not.  They  made 
a  rush  in  at  the  lower  gate.  Lieutenant  Pond  was  at  their  head,  and  the  mob 
acting  in  concert  with  him. 

In  short,  this  gallant  Lieutenant  was  leading  both  his  own  men  and  the  mob  ? 
Yes. 

After  this  grand  sally,  did  you  see  any  body  brought  out  ?  Yes  ;  several 
students  were  brought  out  after  they  forced  the  gate. 

Were  there  two  or  three  policemen  that  had  the  charge  of  each  prisoner  ? 
Generally  three  to  each  prisoner. 

How  were  they  treating  them  ?  I  saw  them  shaking  them  by  the  collar,  and 
pulling  them  down  very  roughly. 

Unnecessarily  so  ?     I  did  not  see  any  reason  for  it. 

And  did  not  approve  of  it  ?     Of  course  not. 

Did  you  see  any  body  strike  them  ?  Yes  ;  I  saw  several  of  the  mob  walk 
up  and  strike  the  students  in  custody  of  the  police  repeatedly. 

What  were  they  striking  tliem  with  ?     With  their  fists. 

When  they  were  pinioned  by  the  police  ?  Yes  ;  and  they  saw  them  perfectly, 
atul  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  them. 

You  cannot  identify  any  of  the  police,  can  you  ?     No. 

Did  you  see  any  gentleman  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  students  ?  Yes  ; 
one  gentleman,  apparently  a  passer  by,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
who  came  from  the  mob,  and  seized  one  who  was  particularly  active  in  striking 
the  students,  and  held  him  for  some  time,  but  nobody  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  crowd  collected  round  him,  apparently  to  rescue  the  person  he  had  seized, 
and  then  the  gentleman  let  h:m  go.      He  did  not  apply  to  any  of  the  police. 

Cross-examined  bij  Mr  Innes You  said  the  gates  were  closed,  and  a  con- 
siderable crowd  outside  when  you  came  up  ?     Yes. 

Is  it  usual  to  have  the  gates  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?    Certaitdy  not. 

Why  were  they  closed  on  this  occasion  ?  I  do  not  know.  They  were  closed 
when  1  wont  up.      Something  had  preceded  that  before  I  went  up. 
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You  did  not  go  into  the  College  ?  Not  at  that  time.  I  walked  in  shortly 
after  the  police  entered  the  second  time  ;  but  not  until  after  I  had  seen  what  I 
have  described. 

You  saw  the  policemen  bringing  out  students, — you  thought  roughly, and 

you  disapproved  of  it?     Certainly. 

You  did  not  see  these  students  apprehended  ?     No. 

Of  course  you  do  not  know  whether  they  resisted  at  their  apprehension  ?  No. 

Do  you  know  that  the  students  were  generally  armed  with  sticks  that  day  ? 
I  saw  many  armed  with  sticks. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  students  had  in  a  body  beat  back  the  police  .' 
I  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  more  than  mere  rough  handling?  I  did  not  see  the 
police  strike  any  of  the  students.  It  was  the  mob  who  struck  them  while  the 
policemen  were  hohhug  them,  and  when  they  could  have  easily  prevented  it. 

Was  there  a  large  mob  at  this  time?     Yes,  a  considerable  mob. 

Y'ou  say  no  police  were  visible  except  those  having  the  lads  in  custody? 
They  were  all  inside  the  court. 

By  the  Sheriff. — You  said  that  you  thought  there  was  no  use  or  propriety 
in  the  police  rushing  in  when  you  came  up,  —  Do  you  mean  "  by  no  use  or 
propriety,"  that  there  was  no  occasion  from  what  you  saw  in  the  street  for 
their  going  in  at  all  ?     Certainly. 

No  occasion  for  rushing  in  at  all  ?  If  the  mob  had  been  sent  away,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  to  the  whole  matter. 

You  saw  snow-balls  coming  out  of  the  College-yard,  did  you  see  any  win- 
dows broken  by  them  ?  I  saw  no  windows  broken  ;  none  were  broken  at  that 
time. 

You  said  that  there  were  generally  three  policemen  to  each. student, — if  one 
of  the  three  policemen  that  had  hold  of  the  students  whom  you  saw  struck, 
had  quit  his  hold  and  gone  to  seize  the  man  in  the  mob  that  struck  him,  could 
he  have  done  it  ?     Yes. 

You  told  us  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and  laid  hold  of  the  man 
that  struck  the  student  when  in  custody  of  three  police.  If  one  of  these  police- 
men had  gone  to  apprehend  the  man  who  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  gentleman, 
could  he  have  done  it  ?  He  could,  with  perfect  ease,  if  the  mob  did  not  interfere. 
The  policemen  and  the  mob  were  acting  in  concert  at  that  time. 

What  do  you  mean  by  acting  in  concert  ?  They  rushed  into  the  College 
together,  and  when  the  mob  struck  the  students,  they  allowed  them  to  do  so 
without  interfering. 

They  allowed  the  mob  to  abuse  and  strike  them  ?     Yes. 

Mr  Robert  Ramsay  examined  by  Mr  Whigham. — Have  you  been  in  Court 
during  the  sittings?     No. 

You  live  in  Drummond  Street?     Yes. 

You  are  a  student  of  medicine  ?     Yes. 

And  attending  College  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  College  on  the  Friday  of  the  row  ?     I  did. 

At  what  o'clock  ?     Eight  in  the  morning  and  before  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Was  there  a  considerable  crowd  in  front  of  the  College  before  two  ?  Yes,  a 
crowd  at  Ballantine's  and  Innes's  corner.  There  was  a  considerable  crowd 
extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street. 

Did  you  attempt  to  make  your  way  up  to  tie  College  gate  ?     I  did. 

Any  snow-balls  flying  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  thrown  at  the  students  ?  Yes,  in  particular,  a  number  from 
Ballantine's  corner. 

Which  corner  ?     The  south  side  of  the  University. 

What  kind  of  people  were  they  that  were  throwing  ?     Trades  people. 

Did  you  see  any  policemen  ?     Yes. 

Did  they  attempt  to  stop  the  throwing  of  snow-balls  at  the  students' 
Never. 
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Were  you  yourself  attacked  :■'  I  got  through  without  being  attacked.  I  got 
some  snow-balls,  but  I  was  not  attacked  in  any  way. 

Did  you  see  any  attack  made  upon  the  students  by  a  body  of  the  mob  ?     Yes. 

Did  the  police  join  them  ?  No ;  the  police  at  that  time  were  rather  at  the 
north  side. 

Where  were  you  at  that  time  ?  Standing  at  the  north  gate  amongst  the 
students. 

Did  any  thing  then  happen  to  you .'  The  students,  when  attacked  by  the 
mob,  made  a  rush  likewise  to  drive  the  mob  back. 

Did  you  join  in  this  defensive  operation  ?     I  went  forward  with  them. 

Did  any  thing  happen  to  you  ?  I  was  threatened  to  be  knocked  down  by  a 
butcher  who  had  on  a  red  cap.  Had  not  Captain  Stuart  been  standing  beside 
him,  he  would  have  knocked  me  down.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  made  any 
appeal  by  saying,  "  There  is  Captain  Stuart." 

What  took  place  after  that  .^  After  the  students  made  a  rush  at  the  mob  the 
police  made  a  rush  at  them.  The  policemen  joined  the  mob,  and  the  students 
were  between  the  two. 

Did  the  police  join  the  mob,  or  the  mob  the  police  ?  They  joined  the  mob 
truly. 

What  did  the  joint  forces  do  ?     Tliey  attacked  the  students. 

With  sticks  and  batons  ?     Yes. 

Struck  hard  ?     Yes. 

Was  this  in  the  street  or  within  the  area  ?     In  the  street. 

Did  any  thing  happen  to  you  ?  A  policeman  was  going  to  take  me  up,  when 
I  went  up  to  a  student  whom  the  police  were  beating.  They  were  beating 
about  in  all  directions — the  mob  too  ;  but  the  police  were  the  most  prominent 
characters  there. 

Where  were  they  striking  the  student  ?     On  all  parts  of  his  body. 

Was  he  bleeding  ?    I  did  not  see  any  marks  at  that  time. 

Did  you  see  any  blood  on  that  same  student  afterwards?  Yes.  I  met  him 
at  the  Police  Office. 

How  long  afterwards  ?    About  half  an  hour. 

What  is  his  name  ?    I  think  it  is  Anderson  ;  but  I  am  not  very  sure. 

Were  you  yourself  apprehended  ?    I  was,  by  a  policeman. 

By  more  than  one  ?    Yes,  and  by  a  drunken  carter.     (A  laugh.) 

Where  was  this  ?     Within  the  College. 

How  many  policemen  ?  First  one,  then,  I  think,  about  half  a  dozen,  and 
the  carter. 

Did  they  drag  you  with  violence  from  the  area?  Yes,  and  struck  and 
abused  me. 

Were  you  doing  any  thing  ?  Not  at  the  time  I  was  apprehended.  I  was 
standing  with  my  hands  in  my  Macintosh  cloak  pocket. 

Did  the  police  use  any  violent  language  towards  you  ?  I  could  not  hear. 
They  were  pushing  and  dragging  ;  and  there  was  so  much  noise,  that  I  cannot 
recollect  hearing  any  particular  expressions. 

After  you  were  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  outside  of  the  College  ? 
After  I  was  brought  out,  several  of  the  policemen  left  me,  and  latterly  I  was 
brought  down  the  street,  and  to  the  office  by  one  policeman  and  the  drunken 
carter. 

Did  you  make  any  resistance  ?    I  did  not. 

Did  the  drunken  carter  use  you  civilly  ?    No,  not  at  all. 

How  did  he  use  you  ?  He  struck  me  wfth  his  knee,  and  said  that  I  was  one 
of  the  d  —  d  b rs  that  threw  snow-balls  at  his  old  horse.   (Great  laughter.) 

Had  he  no  horse  at  the  time  ?     No. 

Had  he  hold  of  you  by  the  neck  ?  He  had  his  hand  between  my  neck  and 
handkerchief,  and  the  policeman  on  the  other  side.  The  policeman  had  his 
haiul  in  the  same  way. 

When  the  carter  had  hold  of  you  by  the  neck,  you  said  he  raised  his  knee  and 
struck  you.     How  did  he  do  it  ?     He  just  planted  his  knee  in  my  side. 
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Did  he  do  it  with  violence  ?    Yes,  pretty  severe. 

Did  the  policeman  attempt  to  prevent  this  ?     Never. 

Did  he  use  his  knee  more  than  once,  and  use  the  language  more  than  once  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  he  used  his  knee  more  than  once ;  and  he  used  the  disgusting 
language  all  the  way  down. 

You  said  there  was  a  butcher  among  them, — did  you  see  any  other  ?  There 
was  a  baker  also  who  came  forward,  and  challenged'  any  one  of  the  students  to 
single  combat.     (A  laugh.) 

Did  the  police  attempt  to  take  up  the  butcher  or  the  baker  ?     Never. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  police  saw  how  these  men  were  behaving  ?  I 
cannot  say  much  in  regard  to  the  butcher,  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  on  the  streets ;  but  as  to  the  baker  they  must  have  seen  him. 

You  were  at  the  College  on  Thursday  also  ?     I  was. 

At  what  time  ?     At  two  o'clock. 

Was  there  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  College  on  that  day  also  ?     Yes. 

Much  the  same  as  on  Friday  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  mob  attack  the  students  then  ?     Yes. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  in  the  course  of  Thursday,  a  man  drew  a  knife 
upon  you  ?     Yes,  one  of  the  crowd. 

And  threatened  to  stab  you  ?     Yes. 

Where  were  you  at  that  time  ?     Near  the  Tron  Church,  going  south. 

What  kind  of  knife  ?     A  large  clasp  knife. 

When  was  this?  A  little  before  three  o'clock.  Some  of  the  students,  and 
I  with  them,  went  to  the  Police  Office  to  see  if  some  of  the  students  who  had 
been  taken  into  custody  were  set  at  liberty.  A  considerable  number  of  us  were 
walking  in  a  body.  I  was  rather  on  the  outside.  A  fellow  threw  some  loose 
snow  in  my  face,  and  I  gave  him  a  touch  on  the  shoulder  with  my  stick,  — a 
light  stick  I  carried,  and  he  drew  his  knife  upon  me. 

You  had  not  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  till  after  he  had  assaulted  you  in  the 
way  mentioned,  by  throwing  snow  in  your  face  ?     No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Lines How  many   went  to  the    Police    Office  on 

Thursday  ?     Something  above  one  hundred,  I  think. 

Your  object  was  to  get  your  friends  liberated  who  were  in  custody  ?     It  was. 

And  you  returned  when  you  had  effected  that  object?  They  had  been  pre- 
viously liberated. 

Did  the  crowd  of  students  return  to  the  College  after  that  ?  They  did,  but 
not  in  a  regular  body  ;  some  returned  to  the  College,  and  others  went  to  their 
classes  down  Infirmary  street. 

What  o'clock  was  it  when  you  returned  ?  A  little  before  three  o'clock. 
One  of  the  students  was  attacked  by  the  mob  at  the  head  of  Infirmary  Street. 

How  late  were  you  at  the  College  that  evening  ?  At  five  o'clock  ;  I  had  to 
go  to  a  class  at  five,  and  went, [but  there  was  no  meeting.  The  last  time  I  was 
at  the  College  was  at  five  o'clock  that  evening. 

Was  there  any  crowd  of  students  about  the  yard  when  you  were  there  at  this 
hour  ?     No. 

Did  you  see  any  considerable  crowd  about  the  yard  in  consultation,  and  hear 
some  speeches  by  a  madman  and  by  others  ?  Yes,  about  four  o'clock  there  was 
a  considerable  crowd. 

What  v/as  the  general  purport  of  these  speeches  ?  That  if  the  students  were 
attacked  again  they  should  defend  themselves. 

Mr  Robertson. — Perfectly  right. 

By  Mr  Innes — How  were  they  to  defend  themselves  ?  Some  of  them  said 
it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  stick. 

Do  you  mean  one  stick  among  all  ?     No. 

By    Mr   Robertson A  stick  a-piece,  —  Armed  cap-a-pee  ?      (A   laugh.) 

Yes. 

By  Mr  Innes.  —  Were  you  generally  provided  next  day  ?  Pretty  generally 
provided. 
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Had  you  one  ?     I  had. 

A  good  one?  No,  it  was  rather  small  —  (a  laugh) — it  was  the  same  stick 
which  I  used  on  the  man  who  drew  the  knife  upon  me. 

On  Friday,  before  the  rush  was  made  by  the  mob  on  the  students,  did  you 
happen  to  see  a  snow-ball  strike  a  particular  student  standing  on  the  stair? 
No  ;  the  snow-balls  were  so  general  that  I  did  not  notice  it. 

You  did  not  see  a  tall  individual  go  down  from  the  steps  towards  the  crowd, 
as  if  to  seize  somebody  ?     No,  I  did  not  see  that. 

You  did  not  see  a  rush  of  students  like  a  wedge,  armed  with  sticks,  following 
any  one  in  the  crowd  ?     No. 

The  first  attack  you  saw  was  by  the  mob  ?     Yes,  by  the  mob,  not  the  police. 

^Vhat  time  of  day  was  that  attack  ?  About  two  o'clock,  off  or  on.  The 
provost  came  before  that. 

Were  you  at  the  gate  when  the  provost  came  up  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  addressing  the  students  ?  Yes,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  words  he  used  in  particular. 

It  was  after  that  that  the  attack  was  made  by  the  mob  ?     Yes. 

When  the  students  made  their  charge  to  drive  the  mob  back  you  went  forward 
with  them  ?     Yes. 

You  used  your  stick  ?     It  was  rather  light  for  the  occasion.     (A  laugh.) 

By  Mr  Robertson It  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  baton  ?     No ;  it  was  taken 

from  me  on  my  way  to  the  Police  Office,  and  I  never  saw  it  again,  It  was  a 
light  yellow  cane. 

By  Mr  Innes When  the  butcher  was  going  to  knock  you  down  Captain 

Stuart  interfered  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  Captain  Stuart  saw  him  or  not, 
but  Captain  Stuart  was  near,  and  his  presence  might  have  prevented  him. 

Were  you  apprehended  before  the  military  came  ?     I  was. 

Were  the  students  at  that  time  passive  or  submissive,  or  were  they  resisting 
the  police  '  At  the  time  I  was  apprehended  they  were  resisting  ;  I  was  standing 
separate  from  the  students  at  that  time. 

You  had  been  actively  engaged  ?     No. 

Not  with  the  butcher  ?  No,  I  did  not  strike  the  butcher  ;  I  did  not  use  the 
stick  that  day  ;  it  was  too  light  for  the  occasion. 

Re-examined  hy  Mr  Whigham Were  you  in   use  to  carry  a  stick  ?     Yes, 

that  same  stick. 

Did  you  see  any  sticks  fairly  used  by  the  students  that  day  ?  They  were 
fairly  used  by  the  students,  and  also  against  them. 

Was  that  the  case  at  the  time  you  were  apprehended  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  present  when  Dr  Christison  applied  to  the  police  to  withdraw  ?  I 
was  not. 

Did  you  sec  the  police  withdraw  apparently  of  their  own  accord  ?     No. 

Mr  Thomas  Traill  examined  by  Mr  Robertson You  are  a  son  of  Professor 

Traill  ?     Yes. 

And  a  student  ?     I  am. 

You  recollect  the  battle  between  the  police  and  the  students  ?     Yes. 

Were  you  there  on  the  Friday  of  the  engagement  ?     Yes. 

You  know  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Brown  ?     Yes. 

A  fellow  student  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  apprehended  ?     I  saw  him  in  the  custody  of  the  police. 

At  what  time  of  day  ?     Half-past  two  o'clock. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  him  ?     On  the  College  steps. 

How  many  policemen  had  him  in  charge  ?  I  do  not  know ;  there  were  a 
number  about  him. 

Was  he  making  any  resistance  ?     None. 

Were  the  poUce  officers  using  their  batons  in  any  way  ?  I  saw  five  or  six 
batons  raised  above  his  head,  two  of  which  struck  him  on  the  head. 

Was  his  hat  off?     It  was  beaten  flat  on  his  head. 
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Do  you  know  another  student  of  the  name  of  M'Leay?  Did  you  see  any 
thing  happen  to  him  ?  I  saw  him  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  perfectly  passive, 
and  in  u  state  approaching  to  insensibility  from  the  blows  he  had  received,  I 
suppose.  I  saw  one  blow  struck  on  his  head  by  a  policcm.in  after  he  was  in  custody. 

Where  was  this  ?     On  the  College  steps  also. 

At  that  same  time  ?     Yes. 

Was  he  struck  in  a  savage  manner  ?     Yes. 

W' as  any  thing  done  for  his  protection  ?     I  saw  nothing. 

And  no  interference  by  the  superior  officers  of  police  ?     No  ;  1  saw  nothing. 

Did  you  happen  to  observe  a  poUceman  with  any  particular  number  ?     Yes. 

What  number  ?     Number  eighteen  ;  he  is  named  Gunn,  I  believe. 

Was  number  eighteen  behaving  with  peculiar  moderation  and  propriety  ? 
Not  at  all  well.  I  observed  him  strike  a  young  man  who  was  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  him,  but  who  had  not  offered  to  strike. 

What  did  he  strike  him  with?     His  baton. 

On  the  head  ?  I  am  not  sure  ;  it  appeared  like  as  if  it  was  ;  at  all  events  it 
was  on  the  neck  if  it  M'as  not  on  the  he  id. 

This  was  neither  M'Leay  nor  Brown  H     No. 

Do  you  know  him  ?     No. 

Did'you  see  this  eighteen  pounder  (laughter)  fire  off  any  other  shots  ?  Yes, 
I  observed  him  several  times  striking  the  students. 

Although  warm  in  body  did  he  appear  to  be  cool  and  collected  in  his  mind  ? 
(A  laugh.)     Certainly  not. 

Were  the  students  in  his  custody  when  he  struck  them  ?  He  was  attempting 
to  lay  hold  of  them,  and  striking  them. 

He  was  not  cool  .^     No. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  you  heard  that  description  of  him  ?     Rather. 

Did  you  see  Mr  Westmacott  apprehended  ?     Yes. 

What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  ?     Standing  still. 

What  time  was  that  ?  Sometime  after  M'Leay  and  Brown's  cases,  —  a  con- 
siderable time  after  that. 

Was  it  after  the  military  had  come  ?     I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  was. 

Did  you  see  any  ill  usage  of  him  by  the  police  ?     No. 

\Yas  there  a  great  noise  and  confusion  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension  ?  Yes, 
a  considerable  noise  at  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Imies. — You  did  not  see  Brown  apprehended.'  No; 
I  saw  him  in  custody.  He  was  coming  down  the  College  steps  in  custody 
when  I  saw  him. 

Were  you  below  or  above  at  the  time  ?     Below. 

Was  there  a  considerable  crowd  on  the  steps  ?     Yes. 

You  did  not  see  the  persons  that  held  the  sticks  over  his  head  ?  I  could  not 
identify  them. 

They  were  police  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  this  No.  18  strike  several  ?     Yes. 

Where  was  this  ?     Tn  the  College  area. 

Was  that  before  the  military  had  come  ?  I  rather  think  it  was  about  the  time 
they  were  entering. 

Then  the  students  were  still  in  resistance  to  the  police  at  the  time  ?     Yes. 

It  was  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  individual  students  that  you  saw  him 
use  that  violence  ?     Yes,  it  was  with  that  intention,  I  believe. 

Mr  George  W.  Brown,  examined  by  Mr  Robertson You  were  at  the  con- 
flict at  the  College  on  the  Friday  of  January  last .'     Yes. 
You  know  Mr  John  Scott  ?     Yes. 

W^crc  you  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  College  at  any  time  with  him  that  day  ?  Yes. 
W^hat  were  you  doing  ?     I  was  walking  about. 
At  what  time  ?     About  two  o'clock. 
There  was  a  bicker  going  on  ?     Yes. 
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Plenty  of  snow-balls  on  both  sides  ?     Yes. 

You  saw  more  than  two  thrown  in  the  course  of  the  day  .•     Yes  I  did. 

Snow-balls  thrown  in  and  out  in  plenty  .^     Yes. 

Did  any  thing  happen  to  .Mr  Scott  ?     Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Was  he  apprehended  ?  Yes  ;  I  saw  that.  I  was  walking  with  him  at  the 
time  he  was  apprehended.      I  think  by  two  policemen. 

What  did  they  do  ?  I  left  him  at  the  time  the  policemen  took  him.  I  did 
not  see  him  after. 

Did  you  see  him  struck  in  any  way  .'     No. 

What  happened  to  yourself.^     Nothing  at  all. 

Were  you  not  apprehended  ?     I  was  not. 

Did  you  see  any  body  struck  at  all  ?  I  saw  blows  going  on  both  sides,  but 
who  got  them  I  cannot  say. 

Mr  William  Taylor,  examined  hy  Mr  Robertson You  are  a  student.' 

Yes,  a  student  of  law. 

You  were  at  the  conflict  at  the  College  in  January  last  on  the  Friday  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  hear  the  police  call  but  any  thing  at  any  time  ?  I  heard  them  use 
abusive  language  towards  the  students. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  expressions  ?  I  do  not  remember  any  particular 
expressions,  except  that  I  heard  them  at  one  time  call  them  b rs. 

You  did  not  approve  of  that  language  as  a  student  of  law,  I  hope  ?  (A 
laugh.)     No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  the  crowd  and  the  police  rush  in  togetlier  and  attack  the 
students  ?     Yes. 

They  were  acting  together  during  the  melee  ?     Yes,  the  crowd  and  the  police. 

And  you  got  the  gate  closed,  I  believe,  against  them  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  get  them  all  out  ?     All  that  I  saw  were  out. 

Then  they  forced  their  way  in  again  ?     Yes. 

In  a  tumultuous  manner  ?     Yes. 

Did  any  body  lay  hold  of  you  ?    Yes. 

Who  was  it  'f     I  do  not  know  ;  several  policemen  laid  hold  of  me. 

Had  you  a  stick  ?    Yes. 

Had  you  been  using  it  ?     Yes,  on  one  occasion. 

Tell  us  all  about  it, — speak  out,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  ?  I  made  a  blow 
at  one  of  the  mob. 

Was  that  person  in  the  mob  attacking  you  ?     Yes. 

Had  he  a  stick  ?     Yes. 

He  was  one  of  the  attacking  party  ?     Yes. 

And  you  defended  yourself.'     Yes. 

What  was  he  ?     I  believe  his  name  is  Matthew  Thomson. 

He  is  not  the  butcher  or  the  baker  ?     No  ;  he  calls  himself  a  chair  maker. 

Had  he  an  umbrella  on  that  occasion  ?     I  saw  him  with  one  before  that. 

He  was  in  the  College  area  as  Paul  Pry,  was  he  ?     (A  laugh.)     Yes. 

Intruding?      (A  laugh.)     Yes. 

And  you  had  a  conflict  with  the  gentleman  ?     Yes. 

And  then  you  were  seized  by  the  police  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  resist  the  police  ?     No. 

You  say  there  were  five  or  six  of  them  ?  Yes  ;  I  could  not  tell  the 
number  exactly. 

After  your  being  seized,  and  making  no  resistance,  was  any  thing  done  to 
you  ?     Yes  ;  I  was  struck. 

More  than  once  ?     Five  or  six  times  on  the  head. 

Struck  on  the  head  with  their  batons.'     Yes  ;  violently. 

Did  you  remonstrate  ?  I  asked  why  they  were  striking  me  ;  and  they  made 
no  answer  that  I  heard. 

You  were  answered  by  another  blow  ?     Yes. 

The  battle  over,  you  can  still  count  your  scars  ?  (Laughter.)  Yes  ;  some  of 
them. 
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And  bear  the  marks  of  honour  on  your  forehead  ?     (Laughter.)     Yes. 

After  they  had  treated  you  in  this  way,  what  did  they  do  next  ?  They  took 
me  to  the  police  office. 

Did  they  drag  you  down  the  steps  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  get  any  compliment  in  the  way  of  kicking— (a  laugh) in  your  way 

down  tlie  steps  ':'     Yes  ;  1  got  a  kick. 

Y^ou  do  not  know  from  whose  delicate  toe  this  proceeded.    (Laughter.)  No. 

It  was  from  that  of  a  student,  I  suppose  ?     No. 

Were  you  so  stunned  by  the  blows  that  you  could  not  recognize  any  of  the 
policemen  ?     I  was  a  little  stupified. 

And  you  cannot  identify  them  by  their  number,  or  by  their  persons  ?     No. 

You  were  taken  up  to  the  Police  Office,  you  say  ?     Yes. 

Was  any  thing  said  to  you  by  any  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace  when  you 
gave  your  name  ?  Yes  ;  one  said  he  wished  he  had  been  at  the  other  side  of 
me,  he  would  have  struck  me  again. 

He  was  quite  cool  at  the  time  ?     Y''es  ;  he  appeared  so. 

Was  he  a  strong  man  ?     Y''es. 

Was  your  head  dressed  ?     Yes,  by  Dr  Black. 

Well,  as  we  have  got  the  wounds  on  the  other  side,  we  will  count  ours  too. 
You  were  taken  home  in  a  hackney  coach  ?     Yes. 

Y^our  forehead  had  been  laid  open  by  the  blow  ?     Yes. 

How  long  were  you  confined  to  bed  ?     One  day. 

How  long  to  the  house  ?     Four  days  I  think. 

You  are  quite  well  now,  I  hope  ?     Quite  well. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes — Where  were  you  when  you  saw  the  beginning 
of  this  ?     At  the  entrance  to  the  north  College  gate. 

Was  the  gate  shut  or  open  then  ?     Open. 

Did  you  see  a  rush  out  from  the  gate  ?     Yes  ;  and  from  the  steps. 

Y"ou  had  seen  a  rush  out  before  that  ?     I  only  saw  one  rush  out. 

Was  that  before  the  rush  in  ?     Yes. 

It  was  a  rush  of  students  .^     Yes  ;  from  the  entrance  into  the  street. 

With  sticks  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  join  that  party  ?     No. 

Tell  us  was  it  before  or  after  the  military  came  that  you  were  apprehended  ? 
Before  ;  a  very  short  time  before. 

Did  you  see  the  military  ?     No. 

At  that  time  the  students  were  still  in  resistance  to  the  police  .''  When  I  was 
taken,  the  policemen  were  rushing  in  at  the  gate.  I  did  not  see  what  the 
students  were  doing ;  the  great  body  of  them  were  up  in  the  yard. 

You  do  not  know  the  officer  or  person  who  spoke  to  you  at  the  Police  Office  ? 
No. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ?     I  could  not  recognize  him. 

Was  he  sitting?  No ;  he  was  standing  in  the  room  where  I  went  to  give  my 
name. 

One  of  the  subordinate  officers  ?     Yes  ;  one  of  the  common  policemen. 

Mr  James  Crear  examined  by  Mr  Whigham. — You  are  a  student  ?  Yes 
of  general  literature. 

You  are  attending  the  University  ?     Not  this  year,  but  I  was  last  year. 

You  remember  the  Friday  of  the  row  at  the  College  ?     Y'es. 

When  ^'oing  towards  the  gates  were  you  assaulted  ?  Snow-balls  were  throw- 
ing as  I  went  in. 

Were  any  thrown  at  you  ?  I  cannot  say  at  me,  but  in  my  direction  when 
going  to  the  gate. 

.\fter  you  had  been  sometime  in  the  quadrangle,  did  you  hear  Dr  Christison 
address  the  students  ?     I  saw  him  attempt  to  address  them. 

Did  you  understand  him  to  wish  to  keep  the  mob  off?  I  heard  him  call  to 
the  police  to  keep  the  mob  off. 
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so ;  I  saw  another  student  do  the  same,  a  Mr  Carnegie,  and  he  was  taken  into 
custody. 

Was  that  all  Carnegie  was  doing  ?     I  did  not  see  him  do  any  thing  else. 

How  did  the  police  use  Carnegie  ?  Having  seized  him,  they  beat  him  all 
over  the  body  with  their  batons. 

How  many  policemen  might  there  be  about  him  ?  I  could  not  say  ;  at  least 
eight  I  should  think. 

They  were  all  busy  at  him  ?     They  appeared  to  be  so. 

On  seeing  this,  did  you  call  out  any  thing  ?  I  called  out  "shame"  several  times. 

Did  you  advance  towards  Carnegie  ?  I  advanced,  and  he  was  drawn  to  the 
other  side.  Lieutenant  Ker  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
said,  "  What  are  you  calling  shame,  shame  for !  take  that  man  into  custody." 

Were  you  seized  ?    He  collared  me  first,  and  then  I  was  seized  by  the  police. 

How  many  seized  you  ?  I  could  not  say,  I  was  much  e.xcited  at  the  time  ; 
there  were  several  police. 

Did  they  bring  you  down  the  steps  ?  They  dragged  me  down  the  quadrangle 
towards  the  street.      A  boy  attempted  to  seize  my  stick. 

What  sort  of  boy  ?  A  little  ragamuffin.  I  would  not  give  it  up  ;  and  the 
policeman  made  me  give  it  up,  and  the  boy  carried  it  away. 

When  you  were  in  custody,  did  they  strike  you  ?  Yes,  repeatedly.  They 
must  have  done  so  ;  for  I  was  black  and  blue  on  the  ribs  next  day. 

Was  you  struck  after  the  stick  was  taken  from   you  ?     I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Did  they  use  any  expressions  towards  you  :■    They  were  all  talking  together. 

Did  they  call  you  d  —  d  rascal,  or  names  to  that  effect  ?  A  great  many  words 
of  that  kind  were  flying  about,  and  they  might  have  been  applied  to  me.  When 
I  was  in  the  High  Street,  in  their  custody,  they  said  we  were  great  cowards, 
that  we  would  fight  when  we  were  a  hundred  to  one  ;  but  would  not  fight 
singjy. 

How  many  policemen  had  you  in  charge  ?     Three. 

Did  any  of  the  policemen  go  before  that  you  might  get  through  the  crowd  ? 
No  ;  they  pushed  me  through,  and  cried,  "  Push  him  througli,  they  will  make 
way  for  him."  AVhen  first  seized,  I  was  severely  cut  or  scratched  on  the  face ; 
I  have  the  mark  of  it  now. 

"  They  will  make  way  for  him,"  that  meant  the  mob  >     Yes. 

The  mob  was  on  their  side  ?     I  should  think  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Lines What  o'clock  was  it  when  you  first  went  to 

the  College  ?     Half-past  three  o'clock. 

Were  snow-balls  flying  from  both  sides  ?  Yes,  from  the  left  hand  side  of 
tlie  street,  opposite  the  College,  and  frcm  the  College,  over  the  gate. 

You  went  inside  the  quadrangle  ?     Yes. 

You  had  not  seen  any  blows  passing  before  this  ?     No. 

Immediately  after  going  in,  you  said  you  observed  Dr  Christison  addressing 
the  students  ?     No — some  time  after. 

It  was  before  the  soldiers  were  in  the  yard  ?     I  cannot  tell  the  time. 

Did  you  see  a  rush  made  into  the  College  ?     Yes. 

You  did  not  see  a  rush  from  the  College  ?     Not  into  the  street. 

Had  you  a  stick  that  day  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  use  it  at  all  .^     No. 

When  the  police  and  crowd  rushed  into  the  College,  did  you  resist  ?  I  did  not. 
^j  What  did  you  do  ?     I  stood  still. 

Whereabouts  :■■  About  five  or  six  yards  from  the  front  railing,  — at  the  head 
of  the  front  steps. 

There  was  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  police  and  mob  ?     Yes. 

By  the  students  ?     Yes. 

With  sticks  ?     Yes. 

And  the  police  were  once  or  twice  defeated  and  driven  out  y     They  were. 

And  the  gates  were  shut  or  blockaded  against  them  ':'   The  gates  were  shut  once. 
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They  made  good  their  entrance  again  ?  Yes  —  they  came  in  after  the  gates 
were  forced. 

You  were  in  the  College  yard  all  the  time,  and  took  no  share  in  the  scuffle  'f 
1  took  no  share  in  the  scuffle  against  the  police. 

What  share  did  you  take  in  the  scuffle  against  the  uioh  .^  I  saw  a  student  in 
the  iiaiuls  of  the  mob,  and  I  pulled  him  back. 

And  that  was  tlic  only  interest  you  took  in  the  scuffle  that  day  ?   That  was  all. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  of  students  the  previous  evening  ?  I  met 
the  students  in  a  body  as  I  was  going  up  the  North  Bridge. 

Did  you  join  them  ?     Yes. 

Was  any  resolution  come  to  about  the  conduct  of  next  day  ?  When  we  got 
to  the  College  it  was  quite  dark.  I  heard  some  one  say,  we  had  better  quietly 
disperse,  and  come  next  day  with  sticks  prepared  to  defend  ourselves. 

Mr  Robertson. — Quite  right.  I  beg  to  state  to  my  learned  friend,  that  I  do 
not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  students  had  resolved  to  come  prepared  with  sticks 
to  defend  themselves. 

By  Mr  Junes Did  you  see  police  on  Friday  attacked,  and  struck  with 

sticks  ?     Not  till  they  rushed  into  the  College. 

At  that  time  you  saw  them  struck  with  sticks  .'^     Yes. 

Did  you  see  one  old  man  in  particular  tumbled  down  ?  I  saw  one  old  man 
very  active  in  the  scuffle,  and  he  got  a  blow. 

Did  you  see  him  knocked  down  ?     No,  but  I  saw  him  on  the  ground. 

lie  was  not  in  the  dress  of  the  police  ?     No. 

Did  you  see  the  police  struck  ?     Not  in  particular. 

You  saw  the  sticks  used  against  them  ?     Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Wlugham — The  mob  rushed  into  the  College  area  along 
with  the  policemen  ?     Yes. 

By  Mr  Innes You  were  brought  before  the  Sheriff."     I  was. 

And  a  declaration  was  taken  from  you  as  one  of  the  parties  accused  ?     Yes. 

Yon  did  not  give  a  very  full  account  of  the  transaction  ?     I  did  not. 

By  ^h-  Robertson But  you  told  the  Sheriff  nothing  but  what  was  correct .» 

Nothing  but  what  was  correct. 

Was  you  ever  brought  to  trial  for  this  mighty  affair  ?     No.    (A  laugh.) 

Mr  Nicholas  Baix  examined  by  Mr  Robertson — You  are  sub-librarian  of 
the  University.^     Yes. 

You  remem.ber  the  disturbance  there  on  the  Thursday  ?     Yes. 

Were  complaints  made  by  the  students  of  bad  usage  Irom  the  crowd  ?     Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mr  Jones  making  any  complaint  to  you  of  bad  treatment  ? 
Yes.  by  one  individual. 

Who  was  he  ?  I  do  not  know.  Mr  Jones  said,  that  on  coming  to  the  College, 
he  had  been  grossly  abused  and  insulted  by  an  individual. 

Was  any  application  made  to  the  police  in  consequence  of  this  ?  Not  farther 
than  what  1  was  told. 

Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Paton,  a  carver  and  gilder  ?     I  do. 

He  is  a  commissioner  of  police  ?     He  is. 

In  consequence  of  these  complaints,  was  any  communication  made  to  Mr  Paton 
in  your  presence  ?  Mr  Barrowman  was  present,  and  introduced  Mr  Jones  to 
Mr  Paton,  as  a  commissioner  of  police. 

Who  is  Mr  Barrowman  ?     The  janitor. 

Were  the  complaints  thus  made  by  Mr  Jones  repeated-  to  Mr  Paton  ?  It  was 
thought  proper  that  they  should  be  "mentioned  to  Mr  Paton  ;  the  object  of  the 
communication  was  for  protection  to  the  students  next  day. 

Was  any  thing  said  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Paton,  about 
the  students  coming  armed  with  sticks  ?     Certainly  not  in  my  hearing. 

Nothing  said  about  sticks  at  that  time  .^  Not  a  word.  I  heard  of  it  after- 
wards generally. 

Is  Mr  Gordon,  the  secretary,  confined  from  bad  health  at  present  ?     He  is. 
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Cross-exdmined  by  Mr  Junes Was  Mr  Gordon  present  at  this  conversation  ? 

I  do  not  think  he  was.  He  might  have  heen  passing  at  the  time  ;  but  he  was 
not  present  so  lar  as  I  can  recollect. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr  Paton  and  Mr  Gordon  might  have  communicated 
without  your  knowledge  :-     It  is  possible  they  might. 

Mu  Bauuowman,  examined  by  Mr  Robertson — Do  you  remember  complaints 
being  made  to  you  on  the  Thursday  of  the  disturbance  at  the  College,  ol'  bad 
usage  to  any  of  the  students  by  the  crowd  ?  Yes,  Mr  Jones,  and  Mr  Bain, 
and  I,  were"  talking  together,  and  Mr  Paton  came  up.  Mr  Jones  complained  of 
bad  usage  by  the  crowd. 

Did  Patoii  hear  this  complaint .'  Mr  Jones  mentioned  it  to  Paton  as  being 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  police. 

Was  any  thing  done  in  consequence  .^  Mr  Paton  said  he  would  go  to  the 
Police  Office  and  make  inquiry.  He  got  the  numbers  of  two  policemen  whom 
Mr  Jones  accused  of  bad  conduct. 

And  inquiry  was  to  be  made  by  Paton  ?  Yes ;  Mr  Jones  complained  of 
numbers  1'2  and  24,  and  Mr  Paton  was  to  go  to  the  Police  Office  and  inquire 
about  it — I  understood  that. 

Was  any  thing  said  by  Mr  Jones  of  the  students  coming  next  day  armed  with 
sticks  ?     Not  in  my  presence. 

Was  Mr  Gordon  present  during  this  conversation  ?     I  rather  think  not. 
Nothing  was  said  at  that  time  in  your  presence  of  the  students  coming  next 
day  armed  with  sticks,  or  at  any  other  time  ?     No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Lines Were  you  aware  yourself  of  any  resolution  of 

the  students  to  bring  sticks  next  morning  .^  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
going  on  by  diflerent  individuals,  but  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  what 
they  were  talking  about. 

Did  you  understand  on  Thursday  evening  that  the  students  were  to  have 
sticks  next  morning  ?     Yes,  to  defend  themselves. 

By  Mr  Robertson — Not  to  attack  others  ?     No. 

By  Mr  Innes When  Mr  Jones  told  Mr  Paton  of  the  insult  to  himself,  did 

Mr  Paton  seem  anxious  to  have  it  corrected  .^  I  understood  from  what  he  said 
that  he  was  to  get  it  corrected ;  he  said  he  would  go  to  the  Police  Office  and 
inquire  about  it. 

When  Mr  Jones  was  speaking  to  yoU  and  Paton  you  think  Mr  Gordon  was 
not  present  ?     I  think  not. 

Was  it  also  in  regard  to  preventing  something  that  was  to  be  done  next  day 
that  Paton  was  to  go  to  the  Police  Office  ?    I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr  Charles  Fucdi-rick  Jone.s,  examined  by  Mr  Robertson You  remember, 

on  the  Thursday  of  the  riots  at  the  College,  of  being  in  conversation  with  Mr 
Bain,  the  sub-librarian,  and  Barrowman,  the  janitor,  when  a  Mr  Paton  passed  ? 
Yes  ;  I  was  standing  talking  to  Bain  and  Barrowman,  and  I  believe  Mr  Gordon 
was  present,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  this.  A  stranger  came  up  and  entered 
slightly  into  the  conversation  which  was  going  on.  I  was  mentioning  at  the 
time  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  police  on  that  day. 

Tell  us  the  whole  particulars  of  the  reprehensible  conduct  to  which  you 
allude  .^  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  a  man  fling  a  snow-ball  at  Mr  Douglas,  a 
student,  and  that  I  had  seized  the  man,  and  tendered  him  to  No,  12.  who 
refused  to  take  him  ;  that  while  doing  this  I  was  myself  struck  by  a  person  in 
the  mob  with  a  stick  ;  that  I  immediately  let  go  the  person  whom  I  had  offered 
in  charge  to  No.  12,  and  seized  the  other,  and  offered  him  to  No.  24,  who  also 
refused  to  take  him  in  charge. 

That  statement  you  made  to  Paton  was  true  'f     Certainly  it  was  true. 

What  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  complaint  ?  Nothing  ^\as  done. 
Immediately  after  what  I  have  mentioned,  a  rush  was  made,  and  some  of  the 
mob  were  trying  to  form  a  ring  to  fight.  On  Thursday  night,  on  going  up  to  the 
Police  Office,  I  met  Bailie  Sawers,  who  said  that  every  thing  was  adjusted,  and 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  complaint. 
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Did  you  understand  at  the  time  that  this  stranger  that  came  up  to  you  was  a 
commissioner  of  police  .^  I  was  perfectly  aware  afterwards  that  he  was  a  com- 
missioner of  police. 

Nothing  was  ever  done  in  refjard  to  your  complaint  ?  Mr  Paton  said  that 
inquiry  should  be  made,  but  nothing  was  ever  done,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Did  you  at  any  time,  in  the  presence  of  Bain,  Barrowman,  and  the  secretary, 
or  of  any  other  person,  say  to  this  stranger  that  the  students  were  to  come  next 
day  ai-mcd  with  sticks  ?    I  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes.  —  There  was  a  feeling  among  the  students,  as 
well  as  a  feeling  in  your  mind,  that  the  police  had  misconducted  themselves  .* 
The  sentiment  was  universal  among  the  students. 

Were  you  aware  of  any  resolution  having  been  come  to  in  consequence  of  that 
sentiment  on  Thursday  night  ?  The  only  resolution  come  to  was  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  Police  Office,  and  speak  to  the  authorities. 

And  you  did  so  ':'  We  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Police  Office,  for  Bailie  Sawers 
stopped  us. 

Did  you  return  with  this  gentleman  ?     I  did. 

Was  any  resolution  come  to  after  that  ?     Not  in  my  presence. 

Were  any  addresses  made  in  the  area  ?     Yes. 

Of  what  nature  were  they  :•'     Pacific  entirely. 

Did  nobody  talk  of  the  students  defending  themselves  ?  I  do  not  know  if  that 
was  expressed  ;  but  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  if  the  police  did  not  do 
their  duty  as  guardian-  of  the  peace,  and  discontinue  taking  a  side  with  the  oppo- 
site party, — for  there  was  a  party  against  us, — we  would  defend  ourselves. 

By  Mr  Robertson — That  was  an  understanding  generally  .="  It  was  in  the 
breast  of  every  student,  I  believe. 

And  is  entertained  still,  I  have  no  doubt. 

By  Mr  Innes — What  was  the  feeling  or  understanding,  as  to  their  mode  of 
defence  'f  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  would  be  to  make  the  best  defence 
they  could. 

How  were  they  to  defend  themselves  .'     In  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Do  you  mean  with  sticks  ?    In  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Was  it  the  understanding  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  College  yard,  on 
Thursday,  that  they  should  bring  sticks  the  next  day  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  no 
such  thing  was  expressed  in  my  presence. 

Were  you  at  the  meeting  on  the  Mound  that  night  ?     No. 

You  think  Mr  Gordon,  the  secretary,  was  not  present  at  the  conversation 
with  Paton  and  the  others  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  he  was  about  the  yard.  I 
spoke  to  Mr  Gordon  just  before  or  after ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he 
was  present  or  not,  at  the  time  of  this  conversation. 

Alex.wder  Polson,  examined  by  Mr  Whigham You  are  door-keeper  to 

Professor  Pillans  .^     Yes. 

You  remember  the  Thursday  of  the  row  at  the  College  ?    Yes. 

You  remember  of  going  down  on  the  Thursday,  towards  the  gate  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown  ?     Yes. 

What  o'clock  might  that  be  ?     About  half-past  two  o'clock. 

Were  you  struck  ?     Yes,  with  a  stone. 

Thrown  by  some  one  of  the  crowd,  not  from  the  College  ?     Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  students  struck  with  sticks  V     Yes. 

By  whom  ?     By  two  men  of  the  mob,  who  ran  in  and  struck  the  students. 

Were  any  policemen  there  at  the  time  ?     Yes,  I  saw  several. 

Did  they  see  the  students  struck  ?     They  must  have  seen  them  struck. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  to  the  policemen  ?  Yes,  I  called  to  them  to  take  up 
the  men  who  were  striking. 

Did  the  policemen  take  them  up  ?     They  did  not. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  ?     They  told  me  to  mind  my  own  business. 

Was   there  a  rush  in    immediatelv   after    this  ?       There   was    a   rush   in 
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immediately  after,  but  the  police,  instead  of  taking  up  the  men  who  had  been 
striking,  took  up  a  student  who  was  in  the  yard. 

Did  they  strike  the  student  ?     Not  in  my  presence. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Police  Office  on  the  Thursday  ?  No,  1  went  on  the 
Friday. 

What  to  do .'     To  report  that  I  had  been  struck. 

"W^hat  time  en  the  Friday  ?     About  half-past  three  o'clock. 

Did  you  go  to  report  that  you  had  been  struck,  or  to  repmt  the  conduct  of 
the  police  ?  Yes,  that  I  had  been  struck,  and  to  report  the  conduct  of  the 
police,  in  refusing  to  take  up  the  two  men  I  had  pointed  out  to  them. 

AVhat  did  they  say  to  you  at  the  Office  ?  That  they  had  no  time  to  take 
down  my  address,  which  I  asked  them  to  do. 

Whom  did  you  see  in  the  Police  Office  ?     There  were  several  there. 

What  were  they  doing  P     They  were  not  doing  any  thing  at  the  time. 

Was  there  anybody  writing  ?     Yes,  I  saw  pens,  and  ink,  and  desks. 

By  Mr  Robertson You  saw  pens,  and  ink,  and  desks,  and  people  doing 

nothing,  and  yet  they  had  not  time  to  take  down  your  name.  When  you  asked 
the  police  to  take  up  the  men  who  were  striking  the  students,  what  answer 
did  they  make  ?     They  said  they  would  take  me  up. 

Was  this  on  Thursday  or  Friday  .*     On  both  days. 

Do  you  know  Sergeant  Home  of  the  police  .^     Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  and  another  with  a  student  in  custody  ?  Yes,  I  am  not 
certain  on  which  day  ;  but  I  saw  him  ai;d  other  two  with  a  student  in 
custody. 

Did  you  hear  any  of  these  three  policemen  ask  the  gentleman  in  custody, 
what  are  you  ?  Yes,  the  answer  was,  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  There  was 
one  policeman  at  each  arm,  and  one  behind  him  ;  and  one  of  them  said, 
laughingly,  "  You  a  gentleman  !"  and  swore,  I  think. 

What  did  the  policeman  do  then, — did  he  strike  him  with  his  baton  .»  I 
cannot  say  he  struck  him,  but  he  pushed  him  with  his  hand  and  baton. 

Did  you  hear  the  police  say  any  thing  to  the  people  ?  They  flourished  their 
batons,  and  called  to  the  crowd,  "  Come  on."  This  was  on  the  Friday,  when 
they  rushed  in. 

When  they  got  into  the  yard,  were  you  at  Professor  Pillans's  class-room 
door  ?     Yes. 

Did  any  person  come  up  to  you  ?     One  like  a  collier  came  up  to  me. 

Had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand .'  He  had  a  stone,  or  a  piece  of  coal,  (a  laugh,) 
and  said,  I  am  a  constable  ;  and  he  was  going  to  take  me  up. 

Was  he  a  strong  fellow  ?     Yes. 

Did  he  challenge  you  to  fight  ?    He  said  if  I  did  not  go  he  would  strike  me. 

Did  he  strike  you  ?     He  pushed  me  forwards. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Innes — You  were  at  the  Police  Office  on  the  Fiiday 
at  half-past  three,  and  you  went  there  to  complain  against  the  police  for  not 
taking  up  a  person  who  had  thrown  a  stone  or  snow-ball  ?  Yes,  and  other 
things  too. 

When  you  left  the  College  to  go  there,  at  half-past  three,  was  there  a  great 
riot  then  ?     Yes,  the  military  were  at  the  gate. 

Were  they  going  in  .=-  I  cannot  say.  Tliey  were  stationary  when  I  passed 
them  at  the  gate. 

Was  it  before  or  after  this  you  saw  the  police  waving  with  their  batons,  and 
calling  to  the  crowd  to  come  on.^     Some  time  before  that. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  College  gates  liaving  been  shut  at  the  time  ?     Yes, 

Was  it  at  that  time  that  you  heard  the  cry  .^  Immediately  after  the  gates 
were  burst  open- 

You  saw  this  from  the  door  of  Mr  Pillans's  class-room  ?  1  heard  the  police 
call  out  when  I  was  at  the  class-room  door,  and  I  saw  them. 

77)i>  r/oscd  the  cufc  for  the  defence. 
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The  Court  now  adjourned  for  a  (ew  minutes,  after  Avliich  Mr  CosniO 
Innes  addressed  the  Slierift'  as  follows  : — 

My  Lord,  —  Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
of  this  indictment,  and  on  the  evidence  which  has  occupied  the  Court 
so  unreasonable  a  time,  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  why  this  case 
came  at  all  before  your  Lordship. 

From  the  nature  of  the  charg^e,  it  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  most  summary  form  that  is  usual  in  transgressions  of  the  police 
laws.  I  find  nothing  here  that  should  take  it  out  of  that  unimportant 
and  disreputable  class  of  cases;  and  it  would  accordingly  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  common  Police  Court  of  the  city,  if  a  feeling  of 
perhaps  mistaken  delicacy  had  not  suggested,  that  it  might  be  proper  to 
bring  into  a  different  court  a  case,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  police 
might  come  under  discussion.  In  all  other  respects,  however,  the  case  has 
been  prepared  and  brought  to  trial  in  as  summary  a  form  as  our  law 
admits  of. 

The  blame,  therefore,  docs  not  lie  with  the  public  prosecutor,  if  an 
importance  has  been,  in  some  quarters,  attached  to  our  proceedings  here, 
that  has  in  a  slight  degree  impeded  their  progress.  That  is  to  be  attri- 
buted chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  n.atural  sympathy  felt  by  their  fullow- 
students  for  the  young  men  at  the  bar  ,•  but  it  has  also  arisen,  in  no  small 
degree,  from  the  interest  displayed,  day  after  day,  in  these  proceedings, 
hy  a  most  respectable  and  learned  body  of  gentlemen, — an  interest,  of 
which,  I  must  say,  the  case,  in  its  nature  and  in  regard  to  all  its  details, 
was  wholly  unworthy. 

Upon  the  shape  of  this  indictment,  I  have  only  one  remark  to  offer, 
which  I  think  it  proper  to  make,  rather  to  explain  the  manner  in  ^vhicih 
I  shall  discuss  the  evidence,  than  from  any  idea  that  your  Lordship  can 
entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  law  of  this  case. 

The  charge  against  the  prisoners  is  that  of  mobbing  and  rioting  —  a 
nomen  juris  so  extensive,  as  to  embrace  very  high  denominations  of 
crime;  while  it  is  also  applicable,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  petty  viola- 
tions of  the  public  peace.  There  is  also  a  charge  of  assaulting  certain 
police  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  With  regard  to  both  these 
charges,  1  state,  under  correction,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
parties  proved  to  be  active  in  a  mob  and  riot, — acting  violently  themselves, 
or  stimulating  others  to  violence,  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
conduct  of  that  mob,  and  so  also  guilty  of  the  separate  assaults  which 
may  be  proved  against  it,  whether  these  were  perpetrated  by  themselves 
in  person  or  not.  I  state  this  as  consistent  with  common  sense  and 
justice,  and  I  state  it,  with  all  deference,  as  settled  law,  not  subject  to 
dispute  or  doubt,  and  of  so  tiite  law,  that  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time 
with  citing  any  authorities  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  First  of 
all,  we  have  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  examined  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  two  days  of  rioting,  and  as  to  the  instructions  they 
found  it  necessary  to  give  on  those  occasions.  Next,  we  have  the  chief 
officers  of  j)olice,  and  the  subordinate  officers,  who  describe  the  transac- 
tions as  they  saw  them,  and  their  own  conduct  under  the  direction  of 
the  Magistrates.  And  last,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  citizens.  Your 
Lordship  is  here  in  a  twofold  capacity — as  a  judge  and  as  a  jury;  and  it 
is  to  your  Lordship  in  the  latter  capacity  tiiat  I  address  myself  as  to  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  different  classes  of  evidence.  I  shall  not 
trouble  y<.u  with  quoting  in  detail  the  evidence  which   I  am  to  faund 
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entirely  and  implicitly  on  your  construction  of  the  evidence  as  it 
stands  in  your  notes.  But,  in  describing-  the  witnesses,  I  would  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  character  and  respectability  of  those 
who  were  first  examined.  My  learned  friend  who  is  to  address  you  on 
the  part  of  the  panels,  has,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  endeavoured  to 
make  an  impression  upon  you  in  your  capacity  of  Jury ;  for  I  cannot 
suppose  that  lie  has  had  any  wish  to  catch  the  ears  of  the  gallery.  To 
meet  some  points  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  in  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  comment  briefly 
on  the  evidence  of  Bailie  Grieve,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  some  others, 
whom  it  has  been  attempted  to  turn  into  ridicule  to  a  certain  extent, 
although,  I  presume,  there  is  no  impeachment  of  their  credibility.  I 
have  to  state,  that  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Magis- 
trates :  their  defence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  But  I  cannot  say 
that,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  these  transactions,  I  can  see  any  thing 
censurable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  goodness  of  their  intentions,  and  I  think  also  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  all  their  resolutions,  except  the  last.  I  confess  I  was  sorry 
when  I  heard  that  the  military  had  been  called  out;  for  one  cannot  look 
forward  without  shuddering  to  what  might  have  been  the  consequence, 
if  the  appearance  of  the  military  had  not  succeeded  immediately  in 
quelling  the  riot.  It  has  been  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  Magistrates 
must  have  been  terrified  and  confused.  I  think  that  attempt  has  failed. 
The  resolution  to  send  for  the  military  was  come  to  with  all  due  caution 
and  deliberation,  and  for  the  important  purpose  of  protecting  the  peace  of 
the  city  ;  and  there  is  other  evidence  than  theirs  that  such  a  step,  if  at  all 
allowable,  was  not  premature.  You  have  the  evidence  of  Dr  Christison, 
that,  from  the  appearance  of  the  students  and  the  crowd,  it  was  not  too 
soon  to  send  for  more  eflScient  protection  than  the  police  could  that  day 
afford. 

I  come  next,  in  the  general  description  of  the  evidence,  to  that  of  the 
superior  officers  of  police.  There  has  been  no  attempt  whatever  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  evidence  of  Captain  Stuart,  the  Superintendent 
of  Police.  He  stands  here  an  unimpeached  ^vitness.  Every  thing  he 
said  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct ;  and  Ave  find  him  acting  in  further- 
ance of  the  public  peace  as  efficiently  as  his  force  enabled  him  to  act. 
Next,  we  have  Lieutentant  Ker.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  shew 
that  he  w  as  not  attentive  to  his  duty.  It  was  Mr  Crear  who  said,  that 
after  Dr  Christison  had  addressed  the  students,  and  called  to  Lieutenant 
Ker  to  keep  off  the  mob,  he,  along  with  Mr  Carnegie,  Avent  to  tell  him 
to  do  so.  Crear  does  not  say  that  he  saw  Lieutenant  Ker  himself  ill-treat 
Mr  Carnegie  ;  but  some  roughness  having  taken  place,  and  this  young  man 
calling  out,  "  Shame  !  shame  .'"  probably  with  great  excitement,  it  Mas 
natural  for  Lieutenant  Ker  to  order  him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  The 
young  man  himself  said  that  he  Avas  much  excited.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  on  one  occasion ;  and  you  cannot 
doubt  that  he  was  much  excited  during  the  Avhole  scuflSe.  A  person 
interfering,  in  such  circumstances,  Avith  the  police  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  calling  out,  "  Shame  1  shame!"  Avas  not  unduly  dealt 
Avith,  Avhen  collared,  and  taken  to  the  Police  Office.  This  is  the  only 
thing  against  Lieutenant  Ker's  conduct  or  his  evidence ;  and  I  think  it 
comes  here  unimpeached. 

The  next  evidence  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Thomson,  and  he  is  a  most 
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material  witness.  His  evidence  is  in  no  instance  impeached  or  contradicted, 
except,  I  tliink,  that  he  spoke  to  certain  indignities  offered  to  my  Lord 
Piovost,  which  his  Lordsliip  was  himself  too  maguauimous  to  bear  in 
his  recollection.  The  rest  of  the  police  officers  may  be  disposed  of  to- 
gether, because,  with  one  exception,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
on  the  other  side  to  discredit  them.  It  has,  indeed,  been  my  learned 
friend's  object  (and  in  that  object  he  seldom  fails)  to  hold  up  all  these 
inferior  police  olBcers  to  ridicule,  but  no  serious  attack  has  been  made 
on  their  character  or  credibility.  To  this,  however,  there  was  one 
exception,  that  of  Gunn.  This  witness  gave  his  testimony  precisely 
corroborating  the  other  evidence  of  the  police;  but,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake  his  credit,  and  the  result 
is,  that  an  impression  may  have  been  produced  of  his  obstinacy,  but 
certainly  not  that  he  prevaricated  or  attempted  to  deceive.  It  was  asked 
by  my  learned  friend,  "  Did  you  strike  down  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  per- 
sons?" and  his  answer  was,  "  I  cannot  say."  Surely  he  is  not  the  worse 
witness  because  he  did  not  say,  or  could  not  say,  how  many  he  struck 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  pell-mell  mob,  using  his  baton  freely  as  he 
acknowledged  he  did,  and  as  he  was  b<)und  to  do.  In  like  manner,  in 
cross-examination,  he  was  asked  hov/  many  the  police  force  consisted 
of?  whether  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  &c.  To  that  question  he 
also  replied,  he  did  not  know.  He  was  pressed  and  galled  with  much 
insulting  language,  and  having  no  precise  knowledge  on  the  subject,  he 
did  not  choose  to  favour  his  interrogator  with  a  conjecture.  He  may 
be  censured  for  loss  of  temper,  but  I  cannot  think  for  wilful  deceit  or 
concealment  of  the  truth. 

1  come  next  to  the  third  class  of  our  witnesses,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  important,  namely,  that  of  the  citizens.  The  chief  evidence 
that  I  rely  on  in  this  class,  is  that  of  Mr  Paton,  a  person  much  assailed, 
and  naturally  assailed  by  my  learned  friend,  because  he  is  a  very 
important  witness  for  the  prosecution,  —  a  person  above  suspicion  of 
prejudice,  except  that  from  his  respectability  of  station  and  character, 
and  tlie  oflicial  situation  he  happens  to  hold,  he  is  specially  interested 
in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city.  My  learned  friend  tries  to  damage 
the  evidence  of  that  witness  by  taking  up  a  certain  conversation  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  part  in  the  College  area  on  Thursday.  He  said 
that  Mr  Jones  told  him  on  Thursday  he  knew  that  the  students  were 
to  come  prepared  with  bludgeons  on  Friday.  We  now  know^  that  this 
was  the  case.  This  conversation  took  place,  he  said,  in  presence  of  the 
secretary  and  the  janitor.  It  is  the  positive  evidence  of  Paton  that 
sticks  were  purchasing,  the  evening  previous,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  College,  He  said,  Jones  told  him  they  were  to  come  prepared  with 
sticks,  but  he  retracted  this, — I  am  speaking  from  my  recollection  of  the 
evidence. 

Mr  Robertson,  —  I  object  to  the  Crown  stating  any  thing  from 
recollection  that  is  not  in  his  notes. 

Mr  Innes.  —  I  am  entitled  to  speak  from  recollection  without  notes, 
much  more  with  the  assistance  of  notes.  My  recollection  of  the 
evidence  is,  that  Paton  swore  Mr  Jones  said  they  Avere  to  come 
prepared,  and  he  said  they  were  to  bring  sticks.  It  was  pressed  on 
him,  "  did  Jones  say  so  ?"  and  he  said,  "  I  heard  that  sticks  Mere 
purchasing  about  the  College  that  night."  Against  that,  and  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  falsehood,  and  to  shew  that  Paton  is  therefore  unworthy  of 
credit,  there  are  brought  three  witnesses,  whom  we  have  almost  the'last 
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oh  the  list.  Of  these,  Bain  is  easily  disposed  of.  He  said,  that  Mr  Paton, 
and  Mr  Gordon,  and  Jones,  might  have  met  without  his  knowledge. 
At  the  same  tirae  he  said,  there  was  an  understanding  that  sticks  were 
to  he  hrought  next  day,  —  that  this  was  perfectly  well  known  on 
Thursday  night.  Next  we  have  the  evidence  of  Barro«raau.  Nothing 
Avas  said  in  his  presence  about  sticks.  He  says  that  Mr  Gordon  was  not 
present  at  this  conversation  with  Paton,  but  that  it  was  possible  that 
such  a  conversation  might  have  passed  between  them  without  his  know- 
ing it.  Now,  there  is  only  Mr  Jones  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  wish  to 
insinuate  any  thing  against  his  evidence,  for  with  the  natural  leaning  he 
must  have  to  his  own  party,  his  evidence  was  given  fairly  enough.  He 
said,  the  uuiversal  understanding  on  that  evening  was,  that  if  they  were 
not  defended  from  annoyance,  they  would  defend  themselves.  This  is 
the  gentleman  who  had  the  conversation  with  Paton;  and  when,  as  he 
tells  us,  it  was  the  universal  understanding  that  the  students  were  to 
come  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
not  have  alluded  to  that  resolution  in  his  conversation  with  Paton.  If 
Mr  Jones  had  dropped  any  such  intimation,  and  if  Mr  Paton  heard  it — 
naj',  if  he  had  heard  it  from  any  other  person, —  from  the  secretary,  the 
janitor,  or  any  other,  —  recollecting  the  conversation  he  had  with  Mr 
Jones  on  the  conduct  of  the  police,  is  it  not  natural  that  Paton,  without 
any  intention  to  deceive,  (and  what  motive  can  be  imagined  for  such  a 
deceit  ?)  might  have  told  you  honestly  that  he  thought  Mr  Jones  had 
given  him  the  information,  although  it  may  turn  out  that  he  had  that 
information  from  another  quarter  ? 

With  these  few  observations  on  the  character  and  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown,  1  will  submit  to  your  Lordship  a  brief,  and,  I  trust 
a  correct  narrative  of  the  riotous  proceedings  proved  by  their  evidence. 
On  Thursday  morning  there  was  a  slide  in  front  of  the  College.  There 
were  idle  boys  and  trades  people  there  amusing  themselves,  and  they 
were  perhaps  interrupted  by  the  students  passing  to  their  classes. 
Snow-balls  might  have  been  first  thrown  by  the  boys,  I  doubt  not,  and 
a  sort  of  little  bicker  commenced  between  the  students  and  the  hoys 
interrupted  in  their  play.  The  policemen  were  sent  for  by  Mr  Walker 
of  the  Agency  Office.  They  were  slow  in  coming,  and  came  in  small 
force,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  snow-balling  died  awaj\  The  street 
became  quiet, and  there  Mas  no  disturbance  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 
Two  is  the  usual  honr  at  which  the  «ork  people  pass  for  their  dinner. 
Then  again  began  a  certain  degree  of  snow-balling.  No  person  is  here 
who  saw  the  precise  beginning  of  this  bicker,  —  no  person  can  say  who 
began  the  riot  of  Thursday  at  this  hour,  and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  any  fault  upon  any  one.  1  pass  over  this,  then,  and  hold  that  on 
Thursday  there  was  a  general  snow-balling,  and  the  police  interfered ; 
that  some  of  them  Mere  assaulted  grievously  by  the  students,  and  that 
towards  night  this  riot  was  put  an  end  to,  but  not  without  something  of 
an  extraordinary  character,  that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  explain. 
The  young  men  had  marched  in  a  body  to  the  police  office,  and  we  have 
not  been  allowed  to  ask  what  took  place  there.  They  are  found  again 
on  their  way  back,  and  at  last  they  are  found  lodged  safely  within  the 
College.  There  seems  then  to  have  been  several  bodies  of  students 
gathered  about  the  quadrangle,  and  particularly  one  large  assemblage, 
which  was  addressed  by  several  of  their  own  party,  and  by  a  lunatic,  and 
although  the  addresses  were  "  of  a  peaceful  cliaracter,"  according  to  Mr 
Jones,    yet  wo   have  it   in  evidence  sufficiently  established  that  the 
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harano-ues  were  not  all  of  a  peaceful  character,  —  that  tliey  were  to  tlie 
effect  oFiiuhiciiig  the  students,  in  consequence  of  the  indifference  of  the 
police,  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  there  was  a  general  resolution  to 
brinw  sticks  next  day.  Then  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  they  went 
on  Friday  to  the  CoUenie,  armed  with  sticks,  some  short  and  some  long. 
These  appear  to  have  been  provided  by  the  students,  they  say,  to  defend 
themselves  ;  and  I  tiiink  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  confess  that 
it  was  to  defend  themselves  against  the  police  as  well  as  against  the 
mob. 

The  first  appearance  we  have  of  disturb<ance  on  Friday,  is  not  till  a 
late  part  of  the  day.  No  disturbance  took  place  on  the  Friday  morning 
beyond  a  iew  innocent  snou-balls ;  it  was  not  till  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  tliat  any  more  serious  riot  was  threatening  to  commence;  and 
then  came,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  beginning  of  the  riot  of  Friday, 
the  battle,  not  of  harmless  missiles,  but  hand  to  hand.  We  have  this 
described  by  Dr  Christison,  a  witness  called  on  the  part  of  the  defence, 
who  was  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  professors'  room,  which  looks 
into  South  Bridge  Street.  About  two  o'clock  he  saw  a  tall  student  walk 
down  quickly  in  the  direction  of  Drnmniond  Street,  who  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  great  band  of  students,  taking  the  shape  nearly  of  a  wedge, 
and  who  advanced  rapidly  (other  witnesses  describe  it  as  a  rush)  in  the 
direction  of  Drumniond  Street.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  him — the 
most  unsuspected  of  all  testimony  —  that  the  policemen  made  a  charge 
on  this  phalanx  of  students  who  were  making  their  attack  upon  tlie 
populace  in  the  direction  of  Drummond  Street,  and  heat  them  back ; 
and  the  young  men  shut  themselves  up  within  the  College.  We  know 
that,  during  the  whole  of  this  affray,  showers  of  snow-balls  still  con- 
tinued,—  the  windows  were  still  breaking  opposite  to  the  College;  and 
as  each  window  was  broken,  a  cheer  issued  from  the  College.  This  is 
in  evidence.  The  students,  Avhen  beaten  back  by  the  police,  kept  within 
the  College,  which,  by  some  unaccountable  mistake,  they  seem  to  hare 
considered  as  their  own  castle,  and  they  thought  proper  to  defend  it 
even  against  the  police.  They  shut  the  gates  against  the  police, 
and  resisted  their  entrance  forcibly,,  and  Mith  much  violence;  and 
it  appears  that  the  police  called  to  their  assistance,  either  the  well- 
disposed  people  of  the  street,  or  a  set  of  supernumeraries;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  does  appear  that  persons  in  plain  clothes  assisted.  They 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  entrance  within  the  gates,  and  then  began 
the  pell-mell  attack  and  resistance.  The  police  are  beat  back  by  the 
students,  —  they  return  to  the  charge;  and  at  last,  they  tind  that  they 
are  not  able  to  take  possession  of  the  yard.  We  find  that  some  of  the 
magistrates  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  at  this  time, — three,  if 
not  four,  were  met  there.  It  is  held  out,  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
them,  that  they  did  not  send  to  the  professors.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it 
would  have  been  advisable  for  theiu  to  have  had  the  professors  along  with 
them  ;  but  I  cainiot  see  that  that  was  the  necessary  or  only  proper  way 
of  dealing-  with  the  riot,  and  armed  resistance  of  the  students.  Dr  Cliris- 
tison  said  he  saw  no  impediment  to  this ;  but  if  he  had  been  outside,  he 
would  have  seen  a  very  different  view  from  what  he  saw  inside  the 
College.  Mr  Walker  said  it  was  about  ten  minutes  before  he  could  get 
across  the  street  through  the  crowd  to  his  shop ;  and  wo  know  that  the 
College  stairs  were  crowded  with  armed  students.  The  magistrates 
having  found  thatentreaty  and  remonstrance  were  ineffectual, and  that  they 
weretrcated  with  disrespect  and  insolence  by  thestudents,  retircdto  Bailie 
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Grieve's  shop,  and  there  consulted  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  police  not  being-  able  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  area  and  disperse  the  students,  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  for  the  military;  which  they  did  accordingly.  In  this,  I  think, 
they  acted  unwisely.  The  military,  however,  took  possession  of  the 
yard ;  and  fortunately,  the  College  soon  after  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
quietness.  So  far,  therefore,  the  magistrates  have  a  defence  in  the  success 
of  the  measure  which  they  adopted.  Whether  that  excuses  them  as  men 
of  prudence  and  judgment,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say. 

In  the  whole  of  this  affray,  I  can  see  but  one  character,  not  of  pre- 
meditated violation  of  the  laws,  but  of  a  set  of  high-spirited  young  men, 
molested,  very  likely,  by  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  populace,  not  pro- 
tected very  efficiently  by  the  police,  and  therefore  resolved  to  act  for 
themselves.  But  the  improper  part  of  their  conduct  begins  when  they 
resist  the  authorities;  when  they  resist  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  in  the 
first  place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  they  charge  tlie  crowd  at 
their  own  hazard;  that  crowd  consisting  partly  of  policemen  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  order  and  partly  of  the  town's-people. 

They  received  the  remonstrances  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates with  certain  indignities.  They  also  charged  with  great  violence 
through  the  crowd;  and  we  have  it  proved  that  they  made  various 
assaults,  which  form  part  of  the  charge  before  you.  The  first  of  these  is 
on  Lieutenant  Ker  of  the  police,  who  was  in  the  yard  after  the  first 
entrance  of  the  police.  This  is  the  first  assault  libelled ;  and  in  that 
assault  there  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  panels  personally  implicated.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  bring  home  that  charge  of  assault  to  eacli  of  them.  If 
I  prove  them  to  be  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  then  they  are  guilty  of  all 
the  violence  of  the  mob.  The  second  assault  is  upon  Lieutenant  Pond 
of  the  police,  who  is  unable  to  attend  from  illness;  and,  therefore,  that 
assault  has  not  been  proved.  The  third  assault  is  against  M'Pherson  a 
sergeant  of  the  police,  who  was  struck  several  times  with  sticks  and 
snow-balls.  Another  is  upon  Henry  Ross,  an  old  man,  who  stated  how 
he  had  been  thrown  down,  and  beaten  and  abused  while  on  the  ground  ; 
another  was  upon  Gunn  ;  and  the  last  is  upon  James  Simpson,  who 
is  confined  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  he  then  received.  These  are 
the  assaults  on  Friday. 

The  only  important  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  that 
remains,  is  the  identification  of  the  prisoners ;  and  that  identification 
is  clearer  here  than  perhaps  ever  took  place  in  any  other  case  of  this 
nature  where  so  many  were  concerned  and  accused.  These  panels  were 
all  identified,  each  by  several  witnesses,  some  by  seven,  others  by  six  or 
five  witnesses,  who  swore  to  their  activity  in  the  riot,  using  their  sticks 
with  particular  violence,  and  stimulating  others.  It  has  been  proved 
against  several  of  them  that  they  were  most  violent  in  the  assaults 
committed. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  brought  on  the  part  of  the  panels, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  a  little  into  detail.  Mr  Walker,  of  the  Agency 
Office,  is  conveniently  situated  for  knowing  what  took  place.  We  have 
it  in  evidence  from  him,  that  on  Thursday  the  crowd  dropped  away  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  if  there  was  blame  to  the  police,  it  must  have 
been  of  the  slightest  nature,  since  the  crowd  thus  dispersed  without  their 
interference.  My  learned  friend  made  a  great  many  points  in  leading 
the  evidence,  —  he  concluded  his  examination  of  many  of  the  witnesses 
by  this  sort  of  question,  "  If  the  police  had  removed  the  mob,  the  riot 
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would  have  been  so  ;  if  they  had  taken  away  all  opposition,  whether  that 
party  was  assailed  or  assailing^,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  riot. 
But  the  policemen  were  to  judge,- — it  was  their  duty  to  judge,  who  were 
the  assailing  party,  and  who  were  not;  and  I  think  it  is  proved  that  the 
assailing  party  was  from  the  College.  The  policemen  may  have  been  in 
bad  temper  at  the  time  of  some  of  the  apprehensions,  since  it  seems 
they  were  well  beaten;  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  riot  that  you  must 
particularly  attend  to.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr  Walker  did  not  see  the 
beginning  of  the  riot  on  Thursday  at  all;  nor  did  he  see  the  beginning 
of  it  on  Friday.  How  rash,  then,  is  the  assertion  of  INlr  Walker,  — 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  commencement  of  the  riot,  either  on  Thursday 
or  Friday, — that  it  was  the  crowd,  and  not  the  students,  that  were  to 
blame.  He  admits  that  he  did  see  the  sally  from  the  College  ;  but  says 
he  saw  no  battle.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr  Walker  calls  a  battle,  if  it 
be  not  such  a  scone  as  we  have  here  described.  There  never  was  a 
stouter  stand-up  battle  than  this.  Mr  Walker,  then,  was  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disturbance,  either  the  one  day  or  the  other,  and,  there- 
fore, he  is  not  qualified  to  judge  which  party  were  in  fault,  and  which 
party  the  policemen  ought  to  have  repressed. 

Then  Ave  have  the  evidence  of  Mr  M'Lachlan.  He  says  he  saw 
Langlands  struck  and  rush  out  to  catch  the  person  that  threw  the 
snow-ball;  that  the  police  interfered  between  him  and  the  thrower; 
and  that  the  students  rushed  out  from  the  stairs  to  the  rescue.  It  was 
on  that  occasion,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  students  made  their  first 
sally.  It  was  natural  for  the  young  man  to  seize  the  thrower  of  the 
snow-ball ;  but  certainly  the  police  were  not  blameable  in  preventing  it; 
and  the  students  were  to  blame  for  commencing  the  assault  that  followed. 
He  says  he  saw  several  of  the  students  apprehended,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  roughly  handled ;  that  he  saw  a  young  man  struck  by  the  police 
at  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended  ;  that  snow-balls  were  thrown 
from  the  College  which  broke  the  windows  and  annoyed  the  passengers. 
The  police  seem  to  have  found  it  hopeless  to  attempt  stopping  the 
snow-balling.  They  contented  themselves  with  dispersing  among  the 
crowd  on  the  street,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  it  moving  forward; — 
until  the  point  of  time,  when  the  attack  was  made  upon  them  with 
more  deadly  weapons  than  snow-balls.  This,  then,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  commencement  of  the  riot  this  day.  The  policemen  might  not 
be  sufficiently  cool;  and  that  may  have  arisen  from  their  feeling  of 
inefficiency;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  necessity  they  saw  for  inter- 
fering Mas  when  the  students  rushed  from  the  College  on  the  crowd, 
through  the  police. 

Then  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr  Douglas,  who  passed  the  College 
on  Friday  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  saw  several  of  the  students, 
on  coming  out  of  the  archway,  jostled  by  the  crowd;  and  he  saw  a 
rush  by  the  police  on  the  students,  a  short  time  after.  Mr  Douglas 
says,  that  this  was  the  first  rush  or  attack.  Now,  it  is  proved  from 
all  the  evidence,  that  this  was  not  the  first  violence  committed  ;  the  first 
violence  was  committed  by  the  sally  from  the  College ;  and  this  was 
only  a  return  of  that  sally  by  the  police,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the 
well-disposed  persons  in  the  crowd.  Mr  Douglas  speaks  to  various 
instances,  .it  a  later  period  of  the  daj',  of  the  students  being  led  away  by 
the  police  with  some  violence  and  indignities.  It  is  not  a  part  of  my 
rase  to  deny  that  there  was  considerable  roughness  and  ill-usage  after 
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the  younjr  men  were  fipprehended,  which  must  have  arisen  from  the 
way  in  which  the  policemen  had  been  previously  treated. 

The  next  witness  is  Captain  Jones,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  who  gave 
his  evidence  no  doubt  most  honestl}',  but  I  think  he  was  wrong  in  the 
impression  which  he  received.  He  saw  some  men  standing  in  the  pas- 
sages and  entrances  opposite  the  College,  with  sticks  in  their  hands;  and 
heard  the  expression  used  that  they  would  have  "  fine  fun."  It  is 
rather  a  forced  construction  which  he  put  upon  this.  The  simple  words 
he  heard  were,  "  we  .shall  have  fine  fun,"  and  "  there  will  be  more  soon." 
From  this  he  apprehended  mischief.  He  returned  home,  and  some  time 
afterwards  he  was  attracted  to  his  window,  which  looks  'out  on  the 
College,  and  saw  an  armed  crowd  rushing  towards  the  College;  and 
he  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  assault. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  hardly 
any  of  the  crowd  of  town's  people  on  the  first  part  of  the  day 
had  sticks.  They  aiterwards  disarmed  the  enemy,  and  helped  them- 
selves ;  and  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  this  rush  mentioned  by  Captain 
Jones  was  not  the  first  assault  that  day,  but  was  more  probably 
the  return  made  to  the  first  sally  from  the  College,  which  he  had  not 
been  soon  enough  to  observe.  Captain  Jones  v.'ent  to  the  College,  and 
offered  his  assistance  to  keep  back  the  cron'd,  that  the  area  might  be 
cleared  of  the  tOAvn's  people  within.  He  offered  this  to  the  police,  who 
were  in  the  act  of  forcing  their  way  into  the  quadrangle.  He  says  that 
the  crowd  outside  dared  him  to  strike  them,  and  even  threatened  him, 
of  which  I  admit  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
Captain  Jones  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  the  riot;  and  he  consequently 
cannot  know  who  were  the  aggressors.  He  only  knows  that  the  police 
refused  his  assistance,  and  chose  to  act  under  their  own  leaders,  and  not 
under  him,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing.  It  is  plain  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  proceedings  which  warranted  the  conduct  of  the  police 
the  whole  of  that  day.  He  talks  something  about  a  savage  man, 
Avho  had  been  attempting  to  force  his  way  into  the  College  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd.  This  does  not  appear  very  important;  and 
whether  he  succeeded  or  not  in  his  object  we  do  not  know,  for  ^ve  have 
no  farther  history  of  him.  What  shews  that  Captain  Jones  did  not  see 
the  important  parts  of  this  rencontre,  is  his  last  answer,  "  t/iat  he  saw 
no  resistance  that  day  made  by  the  students  to  the  police,"  —  "  that  he  did 
not  see  the  students  in  the  area,  and  saw  no  resistance  at  the  College 
gate''  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Captain  Jones  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  misrepresenting;  but  he  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  police,  if  he  did  not  see  a  very  determined  resistance,  and 
a  very  considerable  riot  that  day. 

Next,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr  Christison,  who  describes  the  scuffle 
so  far  as  he  saw  it.  I  have  already  referred  to  that  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's evidence.  He  did  what  was  the  duty  of  a  prudent  man.  He 
gave  notice  to  Lieutenant  Ker,  that  if  he  would  clear  the  area  of  the 
town's  people,  he  would  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  He  says  the  area  was  only  partially  cleared  ;  and  we  know  that 
another  assault  was  made  on  the  police  at  this  time  by  the  students  when 
the  police  were  in  the  act  of  retreating.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  police  may 
have  been  left  in  the  area,  with  whom  Lieutenant  Ker  could  not  commu- 
nicate. This  assault  by  the  students  on  the  retreating  police  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  unmanly  part  of  their  proceedings.  One  other  important 
part  of  the  Professor's  evidence  is  as  to  the  appearance  and  the  nature 
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of  tlie  riot.  When  the  military  camp,  the  students  retired  to  the  different 
terraces.  Professor  Christison  said  that  such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
he  was  not  sure  if  the  students  would  desist  even  when  the  military 
arrived.  Possessing-  the  full  confidence  of  the  students,  and,  I  am  sure 
meriting  their  confidence,  feeling  warmly  on  their  side,  he  yet  says  that, 
from  the  determined  appearance  of  the  young  men,  he  was  doubtful  if 
tliey  would  give  up  tlieir  riotous  proceedings  even  when  the  troops  arrived. 
As  to  the  nonsense  talked  al)i)nt  tlic  students  supposing  themselves  masters 
of  their  own  College,  that  is  law  that  will  not  be  recognized  in  Scotland,  I 
presume ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  were  misinformed  as  to 
this.  They  were  bound  to  inform  themselves  of  it  before  a  violent 
resistance. 

The  next  witness  we  have  is  Mrs  Kennedy;  and  all  that  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  her  evidence  is,  that  she  does  not  know  whether  the  police- 
men who  had  the  student  in  custody  saw  the  man  who  was  pullino- 
his  hair. 

Next  is  the  evidence  of  Mr  Eagle  Henderson.  A  great  deal  of  the 
riot  he  did  not  see  at  all.  He  does  not  speak  to  an  instance  in  which 
the  policemen  were  the  aggressors ;  and  he  said  generally,  the  mob  had 
no  sticks  until  a  few  of  them  supplied  themselves  in  the  yard. 

The  next  evidence  is  that  of  Mr  Richard  Mackenzie,  who  gave  his 
evidence  most  satisfactorily.  He  saw  Brown  after  he  was  apprehended, 
and  the  policemen  who  had  him  in  custody  shaking  him  violently.  He 
afterv.ards  saw  him  struck  at  the  head  of  Infirmary  Street,  by  a  lad  with 
a  thick  stick,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  This  is  another 
case  of  blanieable  violence,  and  it  may  shew  the  carelessness  of  those 
policemen,  who  ought  to  have  protected  the  person  in  their  custody  from 
every  act  of  violence;  but  it  may  also  shew  only  that  the  police  were 
overpowered  by  a  formidable  and  enraged  croud.  This  witness  says  he 
did  not  see  the  beginning  of  the  riot,  and  he  therefore  is  not  a  witness 
who  speaks  to  the  general  merits  of  the  case  at  all. 

Then  we  have  Dr  Reid,  the  lecturer,  who  gives  evidence  of  what  took 
place  after  two  o'clock.  He  says  he  did  not  go  to  the  College  till  after 
two  ;  that  he  waited  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  there  was 
nothing  but  snow-balls  flying.  But  observe,  the  College  gates  «ere 
then  shut.  This  marks  the  period  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day  better 
than  any  attempt  to  fix  the  precise  minute  of  time.  The  sally  had, 
hefore  this,  taken  place;  the  students  had  been  repulsed,  and  had  shut 
themselves  within ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  Dr  Reid  comes  in  contact 
^\  ith  the  crowd.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  the  crowd  forcing  their  way 
into  the  University.  How  could  he?  He  was  not  there  when  the 
cause  was  given.  The  only  place  where  the  scuflle  afterwards  went  on  was 
iu  the  College  yards,  and'  he  disapproved  of  the  police  forcing  their  way 
into  them.  He  speaks  with  great  indignation,  also,  of  the  roujjh  wav  in 
which  the  students  were  hauled  along  after  apprehension.  I  disapprove 
of  that  certainly ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature,  where 
men  are  excited  by  violent  opposition,  that  they  will  not  use  some  deoree 
of  roughness  when  those  who  have  been  opposing  them  in  what  they 
regarded  as  a  duty,  come  fir>t  into  their  power.  Dr  Reid  sees  no  occa- 
sion for  the  policemen  going  into  the  yard;  but  he  did  not  see  the 
bcgiiining  of  the  riot,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  disapproves 
of  the  rough  treatment  after  apprehension,  (as  I  do,)  but  he  did  not 
witness,  the  grievous  provocation  ivhich  palliates  it.  He  says,  farther, 
that  if  the  crowd  had  been  removed  the  riot  would  have  ceased.     This 
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is  one  of  those  undeniable  opinions  that  my  learned  friend  thought 
fit  to  bring  out  from  many  of  his  witnesses.  No  doubt,  the  students 
M'ould  have  been  quiet  if  the  crowd  had  been  removed.  The  question 
for  the  police  was,  which  was  the  aggressing-  party  ?  At  this  time  some 
of  the  policemen  had  been  shut  up  within  the  gates,  and  were  suffering 
the  assaults  of  the  students  ;  and  yet  Dr  Reid  saw  no  occasion  for  the 
policemen  entering.  That  is,  he  saw  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  inside.  He  farther  says,  that  the  policemen,  who  were  taking 
the  young  men  to  the  Police  Office,  whom  he  speaks  to,  might  have 
prevented  the  insults  from  the  mob.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  insuf- 
ficient in  number;  and  when  they  came  out  of  the  College  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  an  enraged  crowd, — and  when  assailed  by  them  as  well  as  the 
students,  they  were  not  able  to  defend  their  prisoners  in  all  instances. 

Mr  Ramsay  is  the  next  witness.  Ha  arrives  at  the  College  only  a 
little  before  two  o'clock,  and  he  does  not  see  any  sally  against  the  police. 
It  is  demonstrated  that  the  first  sally  was  made  by  the  students  against 
the  police,  but  this  he  does  not  see,  not  being  present.  He  says,  he  was 
apprehended  within  the  quadrangle  when  doing  nothing  ;  but  he  admits 
he  Avas  in  the  assault  before  that,  although  he  did  not  use  his  stick.  I  do 
not  know  how  a  person  armed  with  a  stick  could  take  part  in  such  a 
charge  without  using  it.  The  rest  of  his  evidence  was  about  a  scuffle 
between  him  and  an  individual  in  the  street,  Avhen  he  says  a  knife  was 
drawn  but  not  used.  I  don  't  know  vf  by  he  was  made  to  tell  us  that. 
It  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the  College  riots. 

Mr  Trail's  evidence  certainly  deserves  the  character  that  I  have  given 
of  many  of  the  others.  He  speaks  most  guardedly  and  yet  candidly. 
He  saw  Brown  after  he  was  apprehended,  and  he  says  his  hat  was  beaten 
flat  on  his  head,  but  he  was  at  such  a  distance  at  the  time  that  he  does 
not  know  who  they  were  that  struck  him.  It  is  extraordinary,  if  Brown 
was  using  no  resistance  when  apprehended,  that  they  should  strike  him 
so  roughly.  This  witness  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  serious 
resistance  at  the  time,  but  in  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the  batons 
being  held  over  Brown's  head. 

Then  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr  Taylor.  He  does  not  speak  to  the 
commencement  of  the  riot  at  all.  I  presume  he  was  not  present  at  its 
commencement.  He  does  not  speak  to  the  first  sall3%  nor  give  the  hour 
at  which  he  arrived  at  the  College.  In  his  cross-e.\amination,  he  says 
there  had  been  a  rush  before  that,  corroborating  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  evidence  of  Dr  Christison,  that  the  riot  commenced 
by  one  student  rushing  out,  and  the  others  following  him.  Rough  usage, 
I  doubt  not,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  police.  I  do  not  approve  of  it, 
and  in  any  other  circumstances  it  \\  ould  have  merited  severe  censure. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  witness  Poison,  who  was  there  at  half-past  two 
o'clock.  He  was  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  affray,  and  he  speaks 
only  to  one  student  being  struck.  It  somewhat  surprises  me  that  he 
did  not  see  a  great  many  more,  both  of  policemen  and  students  struck, 
lie  tells  you  that  he  went  to  the  police  ofiice  in  the  middle  of  this  hot 
riot  to  complain  of  the  police  for  not  apprehending  a  person  for  throwing 
a  snow-ball  at  him.  That  is  the  act  of  a  person  not  at  all  aware  of  what 
was  going  on. 

One  important  part  of  the  evidence  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to, —  the 
declarations  of  the  accused.  They  consist  simply  of  a  refusal  to  give 
any  account  of  their  conduct.     It  is  possible  they  acted  in  that  manner 
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on  advice.  It  might  be  skilful  for  guilty  persons  ;  but  for  the  innocent, 
a  candid  statement,  in  such  circumstances,  is  more  respectable  and 
more  advantageous. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  occupied  too  much  of  yonr  time  with  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  since  I  do  not  admit  that,  if  their  testimony  were  to  be 
received  implicitly,  't  affects  the  case  materially. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  these  witnesses  were  not  cognisant  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  riot,  however  readily  they  passed  their 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  police.  I  have  attempted  to  prove  (as  I 
feel  fully  convinced  myself)  that  the  students  were  legally,  and  in  fact, 
the  aggressors  in  the  scuffle  of  Friday  with  the  town's-people.  But  I 
should  be  quite  misunderstood,  if  your  Lordship  supposed  that  I  rest  my 
case  on  such  proof.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  imma- 
terial— speaking  as  a  lawyer — which  party  began  the  squabble.  When 
the  magistrates,  the  guardians  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  first  gently  remon- 
strated, and  then  put  forth  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  to  restore  order, — 
it  mattered  not  who  were  originally  the  aggressors,  who  the  aggrieved. 
It  was  the  duty  of  all  to  bow  to  their  authority  for  the  time,  nor  can  I 
conceive  any  thing  more  dangerous,  than  that  a  party  in  a  street-brawl 
should  be  held  entitled  to  resist  the  police  and  the  magistrate,  because  he 
conceived  that  he  was  not  the  party  first  in  fault. 

Reasoning  in  this  May,  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference 
for  the  deciding  of  this  case,  whether  the  magistrates  behaved  Mith 
perfect  prudence  or  not ;  and  whether  the  police  executed  their  instruc- 
tions with  complete  temperance  and  discretion.  Even  if  the  police  force 
showed  partiality  in  determining  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  formi- 
dable armed  band  of  resisting  students  in  the  first  place,  before  dispersing 
the  street  crowd  —  even  if  they  executed  this  duty  harshly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  (of  which  I  have  found  no  evidence,)  still  the 
resistance  to  that  authority  was  improper  and  illegal. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  consider  it  of  still  less  consequence  in  this 
trial,  that  the  police  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  roughness  after  the 
riot  was  over.  That  may  be  censurable  in  them,  but  can  be  no  ground 
of^defence  to  the  prisoners,  whose  offence  Mas  committed  before,  or  not 
at  all.  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  has  been 
wasted  upon  the  case  of  these  young  men.  If  young  gentlemen  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  apprehended  in  flagrant  resistance  to  the  law, 
they  have  no  right  to  look  for  any  more  consideration  than  other  trans- 
gressors of  the  law,  who  fall  for  like  faults  into  the  hands  of  the  civil 
power. 

1  submit  that,  upon  the  evidence,  and  according  to  every  principle  of 
law,  I  am  entitled  to  a  conviction  against  all  the  prisoners. 

Mr  Patrick  Robertson  replied  —  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  Mr 
Innes  requested,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  which  I  might 
offer  to  the  Court,  I  should  take  care  not  to  address  myself  to  the 
gallery.  Perhaps  he  will  not  quarrel  with  me  if  I  make  one  exception 
to  the  adoption  of  that  advice,  and  it  is  this  :  I  request  most  particularly, 
and  as  a  personal  favour,  that  those  in  the  gallery  will  conduct  them- 
selves with  order  and  decorum.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  those 
young  gentlemen,  Avith  whose  defence  I  am  intrusted,  and  of  whose 
triumphant  acquittal  from  this  charge  I  entertain  no  more  doubt  than  I 
do  of  my  own  existence,  if  I  am  to  be  disturbed  by  any  expressions  from 
those  who  hear  me. 
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I  must  take  the  liberty,  next,  of  sayiug,  that  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
my  learned  friend  (much  as  he  needs  sympathy  in  his  present  posi- 
tion) in  thinking  the  present  proceedings  unworthy  of  the  interest 
taken  in  them  by  the  distinguished  individuals  who  grace  tliis  audience. 
I  think,  when  such  a  prosecution  as  this  is  got  up — a  prosecution  which 
it  is  difficult  to  treat  except  with  laughter  and  scorn,  —  I  say  these 
gentlemen  did  right  in  making  their  appearance  here,  and  in  testifying 
their  deep  interest  in  tliose  intrusted  to  their  tuition.  Nor  can  I  under- 
stand how  my  learned  friend  is  "to  hold  the  position  of  neither  defending 
the  magistrates,  nor  defending  the  mob,  {justly  so  called,)  nor  defending 
the  police, — and  yet  maintain  this  prosecution.  Had  I  had  the  honour 
of  standing  in  his  place — which,  indeed,  [  once  had,  but,  alas!  only  for  a 
very  short  time,  (a  laugh) — and  entertained  those  sentiments  to  \>'hich  he 
has  given  utterance,  I  should  have  abandoned  the  prosecution  altogether; 
and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I  would  have  abandoned  it  at 
a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings.  But  I  am  glad,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Universitj'^  of  ray  native  city  —  1  am  glad,  for  the  honour 
of  those  young  gentlemen,  who,  I  trust,  notwithstanding  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, will  still  frequent  that  University,  continuing  to  derive  the  same 
valuable  instruction  which  they  have  been  wont  to  receive  from  the  lips 
of  their  distinguished  professors,  who  are  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Scotland, —  I  say,  1  rejoice  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  character  of  this  proceeding.  And  I  trust  that,  notwithstanding  this 
preposterous,  pitiful,  and  contemptible  prosecution,  no  injury  will  result 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  that  it  may  slill  continue  to  attract 
the  youth  of  Britain,  whether  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost 
knows  he  is  Rector  of  that  University  or  not.     (Laughter.)  ,,     V 

We  are  here,  my  Lord,  in  a  court  of  justice ;  we  have  a  libel,  we  have, 
a  judge,  we  have  two  Crown  lawyers,  and  we  have  five  prisoners.  We" 
have  had  nineteen  witnesses  examined  on  the  one  side,  and  eighteen  on  the 
other.  We  have  produced  in  evidence  three,  "  or  thereby,"  bludgeons, 
(laughter,)  and  we  are  engaged,  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  in  an  investi- 
gation Avhich  my  learned  friend  says  ought  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
Police  Court,  and  in  a  few  minutes.  He  is  right.  It  ought  to  have  so  termi- 
nated. Yes,  I  say  so  too,  and  that  by  the  punishment  of  the  police  and  the 
mob.  But  why  my  young  friends  are  to  be  blamed  on  account  of  the 
length  and  character  of  this  prosecution  I  cannot  see.  The  case  is  now,  and 
has  been  all  along,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  prisoners  are  surely 
not  to  blame  for  defending  themselves.  And  what  is  it  that  gives  the  trial 
this  importance  ?  It  is  the  mode  in  which  the  prosecution  is  conducted. 
These  magistrates,  whom  my  learned  friend  cannot  defend  —  these  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  whom  he  cannot  defend  —  the  Lord  Provost,  the 
leading  witness  for  the  Crown,  supported  by  that  most  respectable,  but, 
I  think,  singularly  stupid  magistrate.  Bailie  Grieve,  (laughter,)  by  Captain 
Stewart,  Superintendent  of  the  Police,  by  Lieutenant  Ker  and  Lieutenant 
Thomson,  with  the  mighty  Mr  Gunn,  (laughter,)  and  all  their  other  tail 
of  supporters, — it  is  the  production  of  all  these  witnesses  that  makes  the 
case  appear  so  important. 

There  is  one  observation  of  my  learned  friend  in  which  I  concur,  that, 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  it  is  fitter  to  throw  out  of  view,  in  considering 
the  evidence,  the  parties  engaged  on  either  side  :  they  may  be  supposed, 
however  innocently,  to  have  a  bias.  Adieu,  then,  to  the  Lord  Provost, 
adieu  to  Bailie  Grieve,  adieu  to  Commissioner  Paton,  the  carver  and 
gilder,  not  glazier  —  (laughter)  —  adieu  to  Captain  Stuart,   Superinten- 
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liollands  and  Co.  —  adieu  to  the  whole  hody  of  them,  and  there  remain, 
out  of  the  Crown  witnesses,  precisely  two !  Of  these  my  learned  friend 
says  not  one  word,  and  one  of  them  is  a  leading  witness  for  the  defence. 
They  in  no  degree  support  the  prosecution,  though  sober  citizens,  whose 
property  was  to  be  injured,  and  lives  put  in  peril,  by  the  breaking 
of  a  few  windows  with  snow-balls, —  the  two  I  mean  arc  Mr  Hutcheson, 
and  Mr  Crerar  the  grocer.  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  them  presently. 
This  is  the  Crown  list ;  ^vhereas,  on  our  side,  we  have  my  friend  Dr 
Christison,  whoso  evidence,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Crown,  may  still  be 
relied  on,  though  he  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  eneraj'.  Independent  of  all 
this,  giving  deduction  for  student  against  policeman,  and  bringing 
over  to  my  ranks  Dr  Hutcheson  and  Mr  Crerai-,  I  have  Mr  Walker  of 
the  agency  office,  Mr  M'Lachlan  the  bookseller,  Mr  Douglas  the  advo- 
cate, who  is  said  not  to  be  a  good  judge  of  those  matters,  but  why,  I 
cannot  te'I.  I  have  also  Captain  Jones;  and  my  case  is  adorned  with 
the  presence  of  the  fair  Mrs  Kennedy.  (Laughter.)  Then  I  have  a 
long  list  of  students  ;  and  at  the  tail  of  the  procession  marches  in  the 
Janitor.  (Laughter.)  And  thus  we  have  a  case,  which  has  been  amusing 
the  public,  at  the  expense  of  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  for  the  last 
three  days. 

I  must  deal  with  it  a  little  more  gravely,  however,  if  I  can.  1  say,  if 
I  can,  for  it  is  not  easy  ;  and  I  have  to  address  you  in  two  capacities, — 
first,  as  a  judge,  and  secondly,  as  a  jury.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
your  Lordship's  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  also  in  your  good  sense  in 
your  capacity  of  jury.  I  know  this  last  Avill  go  along  with  that  of  every 
man  who  has  heard  this  evidence,  and  even  M'ith  that  of  my  learned 
friend  himself;  for  although  he  does  not  say  so,  if  the  diligence  of  the 
law  could  reach  his  kind  heart — if  we  could  see  it — I  am  sure  it  also 
inclines  him  to  go  along  with  us. 

You  are  not  sitting,  ray  Lord,  in  the  Police  Court,  remember  —  you 
are  not  trying  a  case  of  breach  of  the  peace;  but  you  are  here  trying  an 
alleged  offence  of  a  most  serious  description,  which,  if  tried  in  another 
place,  might  in  law  have  been  followed  by  transportation  beyond  seas, 
or  terminated  in  a  sentence  such  as  recently  was  passed  on  another  case 
of  the  kind,  I  mean  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  twelve  months,  —  I 
allude  to  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  Hawick,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  classic  stream  of  the  Slitrig.  (Laughter.)  Let  us  see  what  are 
the  terms  of  this  indictment :  "  Whereas,  by  the  laws  of  this  and  every 
other  ^ell  governed  realm " 

Mr  Innes. — Is  that  in  the  indictment  ? 

Mr  Robertson. — No,  it  is  not.  (Laughter.)  It  is  omitted,  and  no 
wonder;  for  the  present  is  not  a  prosecution,  I  admit,  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  or  any  other  well  governed  realm.  (Laughtei.)  Well,  then,  after 
naming  the  students,  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  they  "  have  been,  all  and  each, 
or  one  or  more  of  them,  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  mobbing  and  rioting  and 
assault,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  actors  or  actor,  or  art  and  part :  In  so  far  as, 
on  the  1 1th  da\' of  January,  1838,  or  about  that  time,  a  mob  or  great  number 
of  disorderlif  and  evil-disposed  persons  did  violently  and  tumultuously 
assemble," — that  is  the  poor  students,  I  suppose,  going  to  and  from  their 
classes,  (laughter)  — "  and  did,  within  the  area  and  precincts  of  the 
College  or  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  South  Bridge  Street,  oppo- 
site or  near  to  the  said  College  or  University,  conduct  themselves  in  a 
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riotous  and  outrageous  manner,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
— (laughter) — and  to  the  terror  and  alarm  of  the  lieges, — (continued 
laughter) — and  did — throw  snow-halls! — (immense  laughter) — or  other 
missiles  ! — (continued  laughter) — at  them,"  that  is,  at  the  lieges.  But 
the  outrages  did  not  stop  here,  for  these  evil-disposed  persons  also  did 
throw  snow-balls  at  "  several  carts  —  (great  laughter)  —  and  carriages 
passing  along  or  near  to  the  said  street,  and  at  the  windows  and  other 
parts  of  the  houses  or  shops — (laughter) — or  other  premises  iu  the  said 
street."  That  is,  on  the  Thursday, — and  then  the  same  horrible  things — 
(laughter) — are  charged  on  the  Friday. 

Such  being  the  charge,  I  now  ask  your  Lordship  to  attend  for  a 
moment  to  the  law  in  regard  to  mobbing  and  rioting.  In  the  first  place, 
I  wish  to  know  how  it  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  lawyer,  on 
looking  at  such  a  case,  even  taking  it  as  disclosed  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  alone — putting  out  of  view  all  our  witnesses,  and  even  deducting 
Dr  Hutcheson  and  Mr  Crerar  —  taking  only  the  Lord  Provost,  taking 
the  terrors  of  Bailie  Grieve,  taking  the  dreams  of  Mr  Paton, — to  imagine 
that  it  was  a  case  of  mobbing  and  rioting.  When  I  name  Mr  Paton,  let 
not  my  learned  friend  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  going  to  accuse 
that  gentleman  of  perjury;  but  taking  even  his  account  of  the  matter 
and  taking  all  the  falsehoods  of  Gunn,  I  say  I  wish  to  know  how  it 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  lawyer  that  this  case  amounted  in 
law  to  the  offence  of  mobbing  and  rioting  ?  Look  at  the  elements  which 
constitute  that  crime,  as  laid  down  in  Mr  Alison's  Principles  of  Criminal 
Law,  page  509.  "  The  general  term  mobbing  and  rioting  includes  all 
those  convocations  of  the  lieges  for  violent  and  unlawful  purposes,  which 
are  attended  with  injury  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  lieges,  or 
terror  and  alarm  to  the  neighbourhood  in  Avhich  it  takes  place.  The 
two  phrases  are  usually  placed  together ;  but  nevertheless  they  have 
distinct  meanings,  and  are  sometimes  used  separately  in  legal  language, — 
the  word  mobbing  being  particularly  applicable  to  the  unlawful  assemblage 
and  violence  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  that  of  rioting  to  the  outrageous 
behaviour  of  a  single  individual."  Where  was  the  unlawful  assemblage  ? 
If  there  was  any  unlawful  assemblage,  it  was  an  extramural  assemblage, 
— without  the  College  gates,  and  not  within.  The  students  were  met 
there  for  a  lawful,  for  a  praiseworthy  purpose  and  duty.  They  were 
there  to  attend  their  classes,  and  whether  they  were  wrong  in  coming 
armed  with  sticks,  which  we  shall  see  presently,  or  whether  they  were 
wrong  in  mounting  pea-jackets — (laughter) — whether  they  had  a  right  to 
have  these  pea-jackets  to  set  off  against  the  red  night-caps  of  the  enemy — 
(laughter) — is  a  matter  forgrave  and  serious  deliberation  afterwards.  (Con- 
tinued laughter.)  But  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  met  there  for  a  lawful 
purpose.  The  mob — (not  students)— the  gentlemen  mob,  the  extramural 
mob  —  the  loungers  about  the  Tron  Church,  —  those  delicate  creatures, 
(laughter)  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  met  for  any  known  or  lawful 
purpose.  They  were,  therefore,  without  the  law,  and  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  and  the  police  were  bound,  and  the  magistrates 
were  bound,  to  use  every  effort  to  disperse  them,  and  if  they  could  not 
succeed,  I  cannot  help  it.  There  was  no  unlawful  assemblage  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  If  my  learned  friend  will  have  this  to  be  a  case  of 
mobbing  and  rioting,  therefore,  it  was  a  case  of  mobbing  and  rioting,  not 
by  the  students,  but  by  those  loungers  without,  who,  if  Captain  Jones 
is  (o  be  believed  —  and  it  is  admitted  he  must  —  were  there  for  the 
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purpose  of  annoying  the  students;  and,  therefore,  to  add  to  all  the 
absurdities  of  this  exhibition,  the  (Jrowa  has  got  the  wrontr  prisoners 
at  the  bar. 

But  look  at  the  elemeuts  of  the  crime.  Alison  lays  down  ^rs^,  that 
"  It  is  indispensable,  that  a  considerable  host,  or  number  of  persons,  shall 
have  been  assembled  for  some  unlawful  purpose.''  Second,  that  "  The 
assembly  must  be  to  the  fear  of  the  lieyes,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace;  and  it  may  be  committed  even  in  the  execution  of  a  leal 
object,  if  done  in  a  violent  and  outrageous  way."  It  must  be,  /ou 
observe,  to  the  fear  of  the  lieges ;  and  it  accordingly  is  so  laid  in  the 
indictment.  Has  any  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects  stated  that  he  was 
alarmed  at  all  ?  Even  Gunn,  though  "  hot  in  body,"  was  "  cool  in 
mind."  The  Lord  Provost  says,  ho  was  treated  well  in  every  respect. 
Mr  Thomson,  to  be  sure,  says  no.  This  Lieutenant  saw  injuries  that 
the  Provost  felt  not.  His  Lordship  does  not  remember  to  have  suffered 
the  slightest  annoyance  or  insult  of  any  kind.  My  learned  friend  says 
his  Lordship  did  not  choose  to  bear  in  miud  the  conduct  of  the  students 
towards  himself;  but  surely  my  Lord  Provost  comes  here  to  speak  the 
truth — his  evidence  was  given  on  oath.    I  have,  indeed,  read  somewhere, 

that  a  question  was  put  to  his  Lordship  about  a  certain  ancient  lady 

(laughter) — that  some  kind  inquiries  were  made  respecting  the  welfare 
of  one,  who,  I  trust,  has  lived  to  enjoy  the  exaltation  of  her  progeny; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  his  Lordship  cDuld  have  taken  much  ottence  at 
that  lady's  health  being  inquired  after.  But  he  told  us  no  otfence  was 
given.  Indeed,  no  one  could  be  got  to  say  he  was  in  any  terror  at  all ; 
and  when  I  asked  the  question  of  the  witnesses,  "  Were  you  in  bodily 
terror?"  they  laughed  in  my  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Bodily  terror 
from  a  bicker  of  the  College  students !  Come,  come,  you  are  a  well 
known  joker,  Mr  Peter,  but  that  is  coming  it  too  strong."  (Great 
laughter.) 

In  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  magistrates  or  police  have  any 
thing  to  do  within  the  College,  I  admit,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
precincts  of  the  College  may  be  entered  by  the  magistrates,  or  by  the 
police,  in  pursuit  of  a  lawful  object,  although  it  is  not  very  strange,  that 
the  students  should  think  this  a  debateable  point,  when,  as  we  are  told 
by  Professor  Christison,  some  of  the  learned  professors  themselves 
entertain  doubts  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Whether  my  learned  friend, 
the  Professor  of  Scots  Law,  holds  that  opinion  —  whether  my  amiable 
friend,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  has  drawn  such  a  conclusion  from 
his  researches  into  foreign  jurists, — or  whether  another  learned  friend, 
who,  I  am  glad  to  see,  has  graced  this  Court  with  his  presence,  may  think 
it  a  fit  subject  to  be  rhetorically  discussed,  I  do  uot  know  ;  but  I  shall 
admit,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  precincts  of  the  University 
are  not  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  and  the  Lord  Provost, 
be  his  Lordship  Rector  of  the  University,  or  be  he  not. 

But,  says  Alison,  "  The  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  execution  of  a  legal  object,  if  done  in  a  violent  and  out- 
rageous way  ;"  and,  he  goes  on  to  instance,  "  assemblages  for  purposes 
nowise  illegal,  though  sometimes  contrary  to  morals,  as  foot-ball."  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  will  agree  in  saying,  that  a  game  at  foot-ball  is  contrary 
to  good  morals.  (Laughtei-.)  Cock-fighting  is  ranged  under  the  same 
category, — (laughter;) — and  "the  like,"  of  which  Mr  Alison  sj)eaks,  no 
doubt  means  snow-balling.  (Continued  laughter.)  Then,  tiiird,  according 
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to  Mr  Alison,  "  The  assembly  must  not  only  have  proceeded  to  acts  of 
violence ;  but  they  must  have  done  so  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
design,  either  previously  formed,  or  taken  up  at  the  moment,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  common  feeling."  This  was  not  a  meal  mob  —  it  was  not 
an  election  mob  —  but  it  was  a  mob  in  search  of  learning.  The  students 
wished  to  get  to  their  classes,  and  that  was  the  common  design. 
(Laughter.)  Then  we  have  a  long  paragraph,  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  reading,  pointing  out  the  distinctions  between  mobbing  and 
rioting,  and  high  treason.  We  have  not  got  the  commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  to  come  down  yet.  This  is  reserved,  I  suppose,  for  the  other 
students  who  are  still  to  be  tried !  Then  he  goes  on  with  a  list  of 
raobs,  —  a  mob  to  rescue  a  criminal  from  justice  —  a  mob  carrying  off 
a  bailie  at  an  election,  and  other  ornamental  proceedings  of  that  kind. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  book,  there  is  not  a  word  to  shew 
that  disturbances  of  the  character  and  description  here  set  forth,  consti- 
tute any  of  the  elements  of  mobbing  and  rioting.  I  do  not  yet  under- 
stand, therefore,  on  what  ground  of  law,  a  conviction  under  this  pro- 
secution is  demanded,  or  why  the  charge  was  put  in  so  aggravated  a 
form.  I  might  then  stop  here, — if  I  am  right  in  this  view,  and  demand  an 
acquittal; — but  I  have  a  duty  to  discharge  to  these  young  gentlemen ; 
and  the  only  remaining  difficulty  I  have  in  discharging  that  duty,  is  to 
know  when  to  stop,  for  I  have  every  thing  to  say  in  their  favour,  and 
cannot  even  imagine  any  thing  against  them.  Let  us  look,  however,  at 
the  charges  in  their  order. 

There  are  two  days  connected  with  this  fatal  transaction,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  The  Crown  commences  with  the  proceedings  on  the 
Thursday,  as  detailed  to  us  by  Bailie  Grieve.  He  tells  us  that,  on  the 
Thursday,  snow-balls  were  flying  both  ways  —  that  the  students,  up  to 
two  o'clock,  were  peaceably  disposed ;  and,  upon  his  cross-examination, 
he  distinctly  stated,  that  there  were  two  parties,  one  party  the  students, 
and  the  other  party  the  town's  people  on  the  street.  Now,  the  police 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  of  but  one  party,  except  their  own, 
namely,  the  students.  Captain  Stuart  distiuctlj'^  stated,  that  there  had 
been  complaints  made  on  the  part  of  the  students  on  the  Thursday. 
Whether  the  janitor,  who  referred  to  Friday,  had  mistaken  the  day  on 
which  he  went  with  his  complaint,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
complaints  had  been  made  to  the  police,  of  the  usage  which  the  students 
had  received  from  the  mob  on  Thursday.  And  on  the  Friday  morning, 
so  sensible  were  the  authorities  —  the  .only  thing  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  sensible  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  proceedings  — 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  students,  that  they  sent  an  additional 
force  on  the  Friday  morning  for  that  purpose.  We  have,  in  the  next 
place,  Lieutenant  Ker  stating,  that  many  snow-balls,  on  the  Thursday, 
were  thrown  by  the  town's  people  against  the  students.  Then  we  have 
Dr  Hutcheson  explaining  most  distinctly  this  matter  as  to  the  Thursday. 
He  is  a  Crown  witness,  and  the  only  impartial  witness,  according  to  ray 
friend's  own  view  of  it,  on  the  side  of  the  Crown,  except  Mr  Crcrar; 
and  he  says,  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  police  was  directed  against 
the  students,  and  not  against  the  mob.  He  returns,  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion, to  this  matter,  and  states,  that  a  great  deal  of  insulting  and  abusive 

language  was  used  towards  the  students.     They   were  called  d d 

puppies,  Tory  blackguards,  and  the  like.  We  have  a  number  of  witnesses, 
on  our  side,  to  the  same  effect.  Remember,  that  Mr  Walker,  of  the 
Agency  Office,  states  that  the  students  did  not  retaliate  for  a  long  time; 
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but,  at  last,  they  did  throw  snow-balls.  In  short,  it  would  bo  insulting- 
to  your  understandin<r  to  say  more  to  convince  your  Lordship,  that  the 
riots  on  the  Thursday  began  by  the  improper  proceedings  of  the  mob  — 
that  the  police  had  behaved  most  shamefully  ;  and  so  sensible  were  those 
at  the  head  of  that  establishment  of  the  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of 
the  mob,  as  against  the  students,  that  they  sent  an  additional  force  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  them. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the  proceedings  of  Friday  shew  that 
such  protection  was  not  given  to  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
extended  to  the  mob  who  assaulted  the  students.  The  rioting  was, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  mob.  I  say  so,  decidedly  and  fearlessly. 
I  am  not  going  in  detail  through  this  evidence;  but  shall  merely  proceed 
to  make  some  general  remarks  to  your  Lordship  in  your  character  as  a 
Jury  ;  because  I  think  it  wholly  unnecessary,  after  the  unexampled  pains 
and  assiduity  which  you  have  bestowed  on  this  investigation,  to  go 
through  in  detail  the  evidence  adduced.  Let  us  look,  however,  at  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  this  case,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 

I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  row  began  on  the  Friday  morning  on 
the  part  of  the  mob,  as  it  had  done  the  day  before.  This  is  perfectly 
plain.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  windows  were  broken  by  the 
students,  it  is  clear  that  the  snow-balls  were  flying  in  all  directions.  In 
this  situation  of  the  matter.  Captain  Jones  hears  a  proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  mob.  It  wont  do  to  say  that  Captain  Jones  had  imaf/ined 
this.  He  gave  his  evidence  in  the  most  distinct  and  clear  manner.  He 
is  supported  throughout,  in  his  testimony,  by  that  leading  witness,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  Dr  Hutcheson,  that  the  fault  was  entirely  on  the 
part  of  the  mob  on  Friday  ;  while  Mr  Crerar,  the  other  uuexceptiouable 
Crown  witness,  says  he  cannot  tell  on  which  side  it  began.  Then  you  have 
the  insulting  language  which  was  directed  towards  the  students,  fit  only  to 
be  used  among  disgusting  blackguards.  You  have  this  Captain  Jones 
giving  information  to  a  policeman.  You  have  him  returning  home,  and 
hearing  a  noise  in  the  streets,  looking  out  and  seeing  a  mob  passing 
towards  the  College  armed  Avith  sticks.  Surely  these  were  not  necessary 
for  throwing  snow-balls. 

Now,  before  the  first  sally  of  the  students,  we  have  it  in  evidence,  that 
it  appeared  wise  and  advisable  to  the  Lord  Provost,  acting  on  the 
opinion  of  Bailie  Grieve,  concurred  in  by  Bailie  Sawers,— I  say  it 
appeared  to  him  that,  in  order  to  quell  the  forthcoming  riot,  it  would  be 
proper  to  send  for  her  Majesty.'s  79th  regiment  of  foot.  (Laughter.) 
I  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the  Lord  Provost,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  high  office  which  he  holds,  but  personally,  and  as  con- 
nected with  him  in  the  endearing  relationship  of  our  having  sons  who 
are  intimate  friends,  and  were  school  associates ;  and  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  my  boy  if  he  had  been  there,  had  he  not  taken  part 
with  the  rest  of  the  students  against  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  mob  on 
the  one  hand,  and  against  the  brutality  of  the  police  on  the  other. 

Well,  then,  the  first  step  was  to  send  for  soldiers.  It  is  admitted,  that 
it  was  not  a  \\ise  step  !  But  I  go  farther.  I  say  it  was  a  foolish,  a  pre- 
posterous step.  How  is  it  done  ?  They  take  the  worst  h  ay  of  defending 
the  peace.  The  town's  people  were  supported  by  a  police,  which  is 
the  disgrace  of  this  metropolis— the  most  expensive,  I  believe,  in  Europe; 
and  at  the  same  time,asthese  proceedings  have  proved,  the  most  inefficient, 
and  the  most  brutal.  The  military  were  loathe  to  come  at  his  Lordship's 
bidding.      But   up    trundle  my    Lord  Provost   and  Bailie    Sawers   in  a 
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hackney  coach  to  the  Castle.  They  pass  the  "  Rubicon" — (great  laughter) 
and  meeting  the  military  coming  down,  they  return  ;  but  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  them  to  the  College,  they  pop  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Something  had  whispered  in  their  ear  that  the  times  were  big  with 
danger.  They  are  afraid  of  cotton-spinners  —  of  whom  they  expected 
a  large  importation  that  night  from  Glasgow —  some  by  the  Canal  boats 
—  some  in  the  boots  of  coaches  —  (laughter)  —  and,  therefore,  they 
send  the  military  out  of  the  way  to  quell  the  riots  at  the  College  !  It 
never  occurred  to  these  wiseacres  that  the  reading  of  the  riot  act  was 
necessary.  But  Mr  Dyraock,  the  procurator-fiscal,  thinking  the  course 
they  had  taken  very  odd ;  knowing  that  it  was  not  usual  to  send  for  the 
military  before  reading  the  riot  act,  puts  a  copy  of  it  in  his  pocket;  and 
down  he  marches  to  the  College.  The  drums  are  beating,  and  the  trumpets 
are  sounding,  while  the  riot  act  is  reading  by  Mr  Dymock,  in  order  to  quell 
the  riot  which  the  police  themselves  had  created,  aided,  and  abetted,  by 
their  extramural  force.  For  although  they  were  wearied  out  by  the 
cotton-spinners'  trial,  they  had  able  aid,  —  they  had  the  red-capped 
butcher,  and  the  supernumerary  baker,  with  his  Is.  lOid.  neither  more 
nor  less,  for  one  night's  service — they  had  the  drunken  carter — they  had 
the  chair-maker,  with  his  umbrella,  poking  about — and  they  had  a  collier 
dug  up  for  the  occasion.  (Laughter.)  I  trust,  I  may  say,  without  offence, 
he  is  one  of  the /o«fer  orders.  (Laughter.)  They  had  all  this  aid,  and 
they  were  struggling — to  do  what  ?  They  were  struggling  to  force  open 
the  College  gates,  in  order  that  this  ferocious  mob,  and  still  more  ferocious 
police,  might  get  at  the  students,  who  were  only  doing  what  was  lawful. 
They  never  thought  of  dispersing  the  mob,  who  were  doing  what  was 
unlawful.  Oh  no  !  but  they  gently  put  them  back, — "  adieu,  they  cried, 
and  waved  their  lily  hands."  (Laughter.)  They  returned,  however,  again 
to  the  charge.  "  Come  on,"  quoth  the  butcher;  "  Strike  hard,"  quoth 
the  baker;  "I'm  a  constable,"  quoth  the  collier,  with  a  bit  of  diamond 
as  his  badge  of  office ;  "  Remember  my  old  horse,"  quoth  the  carter  — 
(bursts  of  laughter)  —  "  Follow  me,  I  hope  I  don't  intrude,"  quoth  Paul 
Pry  with  his  umbrella,  —  (roars  of  laughter;)  —  awA  before  all  this  had 
taken  place — before  all  this  scene  of  blood,  of  desolation,  and  dismay  — 
(continued  laughter)  —  the  Lord  Provost,  with  Bailies  Sawers  and 
Grieve,  are  coolly  sitting  in  the  shop  of  Bailie  Grieve,  whence,  after 
solemn  deliberation,  they  send  for  the  military  to  quell  that  disturbance, 
which  was  owing  to  their  stupidity,  the  ferocity  of  the  mob,  and  the 
mingled  absurdity  and  brutality  of  the  police. 

This  is  my  short  account  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  the  true  account. 
And  I  think  it  better,  in  addressing  a  person  of  your  Lordship's 
understanding,  to  give  this  account  of  it,  than  to  take  up  your  time  by 
going  through  the  evidence  in  detail.  My  learned  friend  mistook  me, 
if  he  supposed  I  meant  to  insinuate  perjury  against  Mr  Paton  the  carver 
and  gilder.  No  such  thing;  I  only  think  he  is  a  timid  blockhead,  and 
had  dreamed  of  bludgeons  which  never  existed,  and  conversations 
which  had  never  taken  place.  Mr  Jones  had  been  attacked  the  day 
before,  and  he  complained  of  this  attack  ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  bludgeons, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  stupidity  and  fear  of  this  one  man, 
acting  on  Bailie  Grieve,  a  man  similarly  endowed,  that  prevailed  on  the 
Provost,  Bailie  Sawers  concurring,  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  and  bring  down 
the  military.  It  is  their  stupidity,  I  say,  which  has  given  a  false 
complexion  and  an  undue  importance  to  these  proceedings,  which  have 
<lctained  you,  during  three  days,  in  an  investigation,  enlivened,  indeed, 
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with  aioro  absurdities  and  follies  tliaii,  I  venture  to  say,  ever  occurred  hi 
any  case  throughout  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings  iu  this  country; 
but,  nevertheless,  fatiguing  and  inconvenient  to  many  of  us. 

The  Cotton-spinners'  Trial  was  a  tragedy — this  is  the  farce!  There 
were  ^t'C  cotton-spinners,  and  there  are  ^Ve  students.  My  friend  Mr 
Kellet  is,  I  presume,  the  William  M'Lean  of  the  students.  (Laughter.) 
He  was  not  in  search  of  "  nobs,"  to  be  sure, — (renewed  laughter) — but 
of  lads  throwing  snow-balls — heading  a  sally  to  catch  the  person  who 
commenced  the  invasion;  while  the  police,  iu  return,  endeavoured  to 
catch  the  student,  and  protect  their  own  friend  and  ally.  The  police 
said,  when  the  young  gentlemen  were  brought  out  in  custody,  (I  do  not 
mean  to  trouble  you  by  detailing  the  vnlsarity  of  their  language,)  ''  the 
crowd  will  make  way  for  them."  Evei}'^  one  of  the  unbiassed  witnesses 
has  told  you  that  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  crowd,  and  against 
the  students.  On  whose  part,  then,  was  the  mobbing  and  rioting,  and 
assaulting  ?  Not  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  on  the  part  of  this 
attacking  party,  the  idly,  the  dastardly,  the  absurdly  attacking  party. 

What  was  that  party  to  do  within  the  quadrangle  of  the  College  ?  No 
complaint  came  from  within  —  there  was  no  "  destruction  to  life  and 
property," — only  a  few  windows  broken.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
njissioner  of  Police  to  interpose,  but  he  did  not.  The  military  are  sent 
for  without  the  slightest  communication  with  a  single  professor,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  College  Bailie.  His  duty,  we  are  told,  is  to  control 
the  professors,  not  the  students.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  my  distin- 
guished friends  are  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  Bailie  Crooks, 
and  they  must  take  care  how  they  conduct  themselves  !  There  is  no 
communication,  however,  with  the  professors.  It  never  occurred  to 
these  worthies  to  communicate  with  them.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  so,  said 
the  Lord  Provost,  —  Oh  !  but,  I  remarked  at  the  time,  if  your  Lordship 
intended  to  send,  had  you  found  it  easy — then  it  did  occur  to  yon  ?  No, 
it  did  not,  said  the  Provost  in  answer.  The  police  had  got  access  to 
Professor  Christison ;  and  could  they  not  have  asked  him,  or  any  of  the 
other  professors,  to  come  out  and  speak  with  the  Lord  Provost  ?  or  were 
our  rulers  so  fond  of  military  glory,  that  they  wished  to  hear  the 
trumpets  of  the  seventy-ninth  regiment  blow  at  the  College  gate  ? 
(Laughter.) 

The  conflict  went  on  ;  and  is  there  any  thing  in  it  disgraceful  to  any 
party,  except  to  the  police  establishment  of  this  city,  and  their  willing 
allies.  We  are  told  that  we  did  not  bring  forward  all  the  young  gentle- 
men who  were  assaulted.  We  have  not  certainly.  The  University  has 
already  been  too  much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings,  and  we  are  not 
to  sit  here  for  weeks.  See  those  armed  and  cowardly  ruffians  the  police 
—  I  can  call  them  nothing  else  —  seize  upon  thirty-five  of  these  young 
gentlemen — three  or  four  of  them,  it  seems,  were  required  to  secure  each 
— they  are  pinioned  by  the  arms — those  ruffians  allow  them  to  be  dragged 
by  the  hair  of  the  head  —  to  be  brutally  assaulted  —  nay,  to  have  their 
skulls  laid  open ;  and  yet  they  never  interfere  with  those  who  are  com- 
mitting such  outrages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continue  to  hold  pinioned 
the  arms  of  the  students,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  defending  themselves. 
And  their  precious  stupid  commissioner  comes  here  and  tells  us  that  it 
was  "  brutal"  to  see  gentlemen,  who  pretended  to  learning,  beating  their 
'•  fellow-creatures  with  sticks."  There  was  nothing  brutal  in  his  eyes 
on  the  other  side.  Are  the  students  of  this  University,  then,  to  be 
treated   like  beasts  ?     Are   thei/  not   "  fellow-creatures  ?"     And  yet  mv 
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learned  friend,  the  counsel  lor  the  Crovvn,  tells  us  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  I  say  he  has  every  thing-  to  do  with  it.  Upon  the  Magis- 
trates— (and  unless  the  matter  is  investigated  by  them) — upon  them  and 
the  police  be  the  disgrace  of  this  brutal  and  disgusting  conduct.  Some 
of  the  police  are  marked — some  of  them  are  traced  —  Gunn,  (No.  18,)  is 
one  of  them.  His  falsehood  it  is  ludicrous  to  disguise  ;  and  his  conduct 
is  proved.  Is  there  to  be  an  inquiry  or  not  ?  Are  the  students  to  be 
insulted  in  this  way  with  impunity  y  Is  the  University  to  be  thus  dis- 
graced ?  And  are  the  magistrates  to  tell  us  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  police  ?  Are  the  inhabitants  to  be  taxed  for  a  police 
to  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  students  of  our  University?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  farce  is  assuming  a  serious  shape.  I  demand 
inquiry.  I  call  for  proceedings  against  the  police.  I  am  counsel  for  these 
young  gentlemen  ;  but,  independent  of  that  character,  as  a  citizen  and  a 
gentleman,  I  publicly  declare  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated ;  and  if  it  be  not,  then  adieu  to  the  peace  of  the  city — adieu 
to  the  welfare  of  the  University — adieu  to  every  thing  that  is  right  and 
proper. 

Will  it  be  said,  again,  that  the  magistrates  of  this  city  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  police  ?  Let  them  look  to  the  matter.  That  impudent 
blackguard  Gunn  —  for  blackguard  I  do  call  him —  who  did  not  know 
whether  the  police  establishment  consisted  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
men — who  did  not  know  whether  he  had  knocked  down  ten  or  fifty 
men,  —  who  struck  the  blows,  I  doubt  not,  that  laid  some  of  these  young 
gentlemen  on  a  bed  of  sickness  —  he  would  bully  me  at  this  table,  and 
would  presume  to  talk  before  this  Court  in  the  manner  he  did ;  and 
yet,  would  have  you  to  believe  that  the  evidence  which  he  gave  was 
trust-worthy.  I  feel  deeply  for  the  honour  of  my  native  city,  and  for 
the  honour  and  usefulness  of  this  flourishing  University  ;  and  if  any 
human  being  had  sat  dowu  to  contrive  something  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alienating  the  affections  of  the  students — not  from  their  professors, 
for  that  is  impossible — but  from  the  patrons  of  the  University,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  them  against  the  law,  which,  I  trust,  they  never 
will  be,  he  could  have  invented  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  attain  such 
an  object,  as  this  preposterous,  ludicrous,  contemptible,  pitiful,  disgrace- 
ful prosecution. 

Let  me  conclude  in  a  calmer  tone,  by  expressing  my  confident  expec- 
tation, that  when  these  gentlemen  are  dismissed  from  this  bar,  as  I  doubt 
not  they  will  be,  they  will  not  look  at  the  termination  of  these  proceed- 
ings as  a  matter  in  which  they  have  gained  a  glorious  victory.  Let  them 
rather  set  an  example  to  those  who  ought  to  have  set  an  example  to 
them.  Let  them,  by  their  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  —  by  their 
gentlemanlike  deportment — by  their  attention  to  their  studies — by  their 
devotion  to  those  eminent  professors  who  teach  them  the  M'ays  of  learn- 
ing and  truth — shew  to  the  magistrates  of  this  city  that  they  will  bury 
in  oblivion  all  that  has  past — that  they  can  exhibit  that  noblest  sentiment 
of  the  human  heart,  forgiveness  for  wrongs  received — that  they  can  even 
pity  the  police, — and  when  this  excitement  has  passed  away,  not  caused 
by  them,  but  foolishly  and  recklessly  by  others,  they  will  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  although  au  absurd  proceeding  has  been  carried 
on  by  those  in  authority  —  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  acted  an 
honourable  part,  and  have  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  dignity 
and  high  honour,  a  deep  sense  of  which,  I  trust,  the  Scottish  youth  will 
always  cherish.  (Mr  Robertson  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  long  con- 
tinued cheering.) 
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Adam  UkcjUiiart,  Esq.  Slieriff-Substituto,  insuimning  up  llie  eviilence, 
said,  since  this  c.ise  has  been  brought  before  me,  unfortunately  without  a 
jury,  which  places  upon  mc  the  rather  invidious  task  of  judginjr,  not 
only  of  the  law,  but  also  of  the  credit  due  to  the  whole  evidence — I  claim 
indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  in  explaining  the  principal  features  of  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  been  led  in  making  up  my  mind.  The  complaint 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  charges,  —  one  is  the  riot  on  the  Thursday, 
the  other  on  the  Friday.  In  regard  to  the  Thursday's  proceedings,  in  so 
far  as  a  conviction  is  asked,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  a 
word.  I  have  gone  over  the  evidence,  and  I  Hnd  that  only  two  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  identified  as  being  present  on  that  day,  and  only  by 
one  witness  each.  There  is,  therefore  not  only  a  legal  defect  of  evidence, 
but  also,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  1  do  not  think  that  there  is 
evidence  before  me  of  auy  rioting  on  Thursday  on  which  a  charge  could 
be  maintained  against  auy  of  the  students,  so  that  that  part  of  the  libel  I 
assume  to  be  untenable.  What  passed  on  the  Thursday,  however,  is  of 
importance  in  one  respect.  It  is  admitted  that  the  occurrences  of  that 
day  had  caused  certain  feelings  of  exasperation  between  the  students  and 
a  body  of  people  in  the  town,  and,  consequently,  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  by  order  of  the  INIagistrates,  and  principally,  as  he  says,  of  Bailie 
Millar,  did  send  a  body  of  policemen  to  be  in  attendance  near  the  Col- 
lege upon  the  Friday  morning,  in  anticipation  of  some  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly the  expression  used  by  him  was,  that  he  had  directions  from  the 
Magistrates  to  send  a  police  force  on  Fi-iday  morning  "  to  proleci  the 
students."  And  the  time  at  which  this  protection  was  supposed  to  be 
most  uecessary,  was  at  the  particular  hour  at  which  the  workmen  went 
to  their  breakfasts,  between  nine  and  ten,  and  again  when  they  returned 
to  their  dinner,  between  two  and  three.  Every  thing  was  quite  quiet  at 
the  first  mentioned  hour,  and  the  policemen  were  seen  going  about  the 
street,  which  created  surprise  iu  the  minds  of  some  as  to  what  they  were 
doing  there.  I  wish,  as  the  case  has  been  thrown,  and  properly  thrown, 
on  the  issue  of  who  were  really  the  agressors  ou  this  occasion,  at  once  to 
bring  you  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Jones,  which  is  important.  He  is 
a  person  of  undoubted  credit,  and  I  appeal  to  his  evidence  first,  because 
he  was  on  the  street  before  the  riot  commenced,  and  speaks  to  what  took 
place  immediately  preceding  it,  which  uone  of  the  other  witnesses 
appear  to  me  to  do.  He  says  that  he  saw,  on  passing  along  the  street, 
opposite  to  the  College,  a  body  of  workmen,  six  or  seven  abreast, 
armed  with  short  sticks.  These,  as  he  afterward  explained  himself, 
were  persons  employed  by  the  police,  and  it  distinctly  agrees  in 
every  particular  with  the  evidence  of  Captain  Stuart,  who  says  he 
placed  his  meu  so.  Captain  Jones  says  also,  that  there  were  other 
persons  at  that  time  in  the  entrances  and  doorways  armed  with 
sticks.  He  swears  distinctly  to  this.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for  a  mere 
snow-ball  bicker,  as  seemed  to  be  supposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, that  they  were  standing  in  these  entrances.  Here  was  prepara- 
tion on  the  outside  of  the  College  for  a  low.  We  have  it  in  evidence 
also,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  now  disputed  by  their  counsel, 
that  the  students  also  came  purposely  armed  with  sticks.  This  is  perhaps 
not  of  much  importance,  as  it  is  not  the  carrying  of  sticks,  but  the  use  that 
was  made  of  them  that  is  matter  of  inquiry — but  so  it  is,  that  both  parties 
came  to  the  College  armed  with  sticks.  The  remark  made  by  Mr 
Robertson  is,  however,  of  some  consequence,  that  the  students  had  a 
right  to  go  there,  and  that  the  people  had  no  right  to  be  loitering  about 
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those  dooi'ways  and  passages.  The  conduct  and  language  of  those  people 
in  the  entrances  were  such  as  to  attract  Captain  Jones's  attention,  and  to 
convince  him  that  these  people  were  preparing  for  a  fray,  and  he  acted 
on  this  conviction,  accordinglj%  by  turning  back  for  a  policeman,  and 
found  one.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  this  mighty  affair  did 
originate  in  the  inexperience  or  carelessness  of  those  concurrents  of  the 
police  who  were  not  in  police  uniform,  and  who  had  not  kept  so  sharp  a 
look  out  as  this  old  sailor;  for  if  these  men  had  formed  the  same  opinion 
that  Captain  Jones  did,  and  had  cleared  away  the  people  that  had  the 
sticks,  and  were  loitering  there  at  one  o'<;lock,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
have  been  any  riot  at  all.  Therefore,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  mob 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  were  in  preparation  there  for  a  riot. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  led,  which  is  perhaps  not  of  much 
relevancy  in  deciding  this  case,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  policemen.  The 
police  officers,  in  the  first  place,  are  not  here  on  their  trial,  therefore,  I 
have  no  remark  to  make  in  regard  to  their  conduct,  whatever  opinion  I  may 
have  formed  of  it.  But  I  must  say,  that  the  instances  of  insolence  and  mis- 
conduct of  individuals  of  the  police,  which  have  been  proved,  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  occurred  out  of  view  of  their  officers,  when  they  were 
carrying  their  prisoners  to  the  police  office,  and  after  the  riot  was  over, 
or  at  least  after  the  persons  so  maltreated  were  carried  out  of  it.  Such 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  policemen  M'as  certainly  culpable  in  a  very 
high  degree,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  ill  treatment  taking  place  at  that 
time  can  be  pleaded  in  justification  or  even  in  alleviation  of  riots  which 
had  already  occurred.  I  draw,  however,  a  material  distinction  between 
such  outrages  and  those  which  are  proved  to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of 
individual  policemen  within  the  College  Yard, and  duringthe  fray;  because 
it  being  proved  that  blows  were  given  and  taken  freely  on  both  sides,  the 
outrages  in  the  College  Yard  do  appear  to  me  to  affect  materially  the  cha- 
racter, if  not  of  the  rioting,  at  least  of  the  various  charges  of  assault  which 
are  contained  in  this  complaint.  I  may  say,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
general  conduct  of  the  police  in  the  street  before  the  gates  of  the  College, 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their 
superior  officers,  that  1  do  not  think  after  all,  that  it  was  so  very  blame- 
able  as  it  was  represented  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  but  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  more  moderate  censure  expressed  by  two  of 
the  witnesses  who  were  examined  in  exculpation, — I  mean  Captain  Jones 
and  Mr  Eagle  Henderson,  who  expressed  themselves  nearly  in  the  same 
terms.  I  say  with  Captain  Jones,  that  the  conduct  of  the  mob  was 
decidedly  disgraceful.  He  said  as  to  the  police,  that  if  they  had  kept  the 
mob  out  of  the  College,  things  might  have  been  much  better.  He  saw 
some  of  the  police  taking  away  the  students,  and  he  says  he  thinks  they 
might  have  done  this  in  a  more  gentle  manner ;  but  whether  they  offered 
resistance  or  not  he  could  not  say.  The  other  witness,  Mr  Eagle  Hen- 
derson, uses  nearly  the  same  %vords.  He  thought  that  the  police  were 
not  so  well  directed  as  they  might  have  been.  So  far,  therefore  as  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Jones  and  Mr  Henderson  goes,  I  think  myself 
entitled  to  say  that  I  believe  their  opinion  is  correct.  At  one  o'clock, 
when  Captain  Jones  passed,  he  saw  persons  armed  with  sticks  in 
the  entrances ;  and  I  do  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  policemen  who 
were  there,  to  have  been  as  much  upon  the  alert  as  that  gentleman, 
and  to  have  cleared  the  passages  and  door  ways  of  those  loiterers  who 
had  gone  there  prepared  for,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  row.  The  riot 
commenced  about  two  o'clock ;  and  I  agree  with  a  remark  made  by  the 
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prosecutor,  that  we  hare  uo  distinct  evidence  of  the  first  commencement 
of  the  riot.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  concur  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  the  commencement  of  it  was  a  rush  out  made  by  the  students, 
in  consequence  of  a  snow-ball  thrown  in  the  face  of  one  of  their  number. 
But  if  so,  that  snow-ball  was  the  first  aggression.  To  be  sure,  the  mere 
act  of  throwing  a  snow-ball  in  the  face  of  a  young  man,  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  ordinary  case,  a  provocation  of  a  very  serious  description,  or  which 
would  justify  any  very  violent  retaliation  j  but  I  do  think,  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  state  of  irritation 
in  M'hich  the  students  were  at  the  time,  from  real  or  fancied  wrongs 
received  on  the  preceding  day.  Observe,  it  comes  from  a  body  of  people 
against  whom  the  students  had  been  exasperated  by  previous  ill  usage. 
It  comes  from  a  body  against  whom  the  police  had  been  directed  to  act 
in  protection  of  the  students ;  and  I  think,  that  that  snow-ball  was  the 
commencement  of  the  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  however  slight  such  a 
thing  occasionally  may  be,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  state  of 
feeling  in  which  the  party  was.  A  snow-ball  is  no  justification  in  any 
case  of  an  assault ;  but  it  is  some  provocation  ;  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  it  must  have  been  taken  as  almost  approaching  to  it,  or  at 
least  as  a  great  extenuation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  resented.  Pre- 
vious to  the  first  rush  out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  police  behaved 
impartially ;  but  after  the  rush  out,  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
police,  from  that  moment,  considered  the  mob  to  be  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  directed  the  whole  of  their  energies  against  the  students. 
I  think  they  acted  injudiciously  and  improperly,  in  so  doing. 

Another  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  the  object  the  police  had  in 
forcing  their  way  into  the  College  Yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  to  suppress  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  Captain 
Stuart  tells  you  they  Avere  going  in  for  that  purpose,  because  the 
windows  were  broken  by  the  snow-balls  (there  is  no  sufficient  evidence, 
I  think,  of  stones  being  thrown)  which  were  thrown  from  the  College 
Yard.  I  think  the  police  M'ere  justified  in  forcing  their  way  in,  to  pre- 
vent that  outrage.  But  then,  it  comes  out,  from  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
who  was  examined  to-day,  (Dr  Reid,)  that  by  the  time  this  rush  was 
made,  the  windows  had  been  broken,  and  the  breach  of  the  peace,  such 
as  it  was,  had  already  been  committed,  and  was  no  longer  in  progress. 
I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any  thing  in  the  street  that  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  go  in ;  and  he  said,  that  all  the  windows  broken,  were  broken 
before  then ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  he  saw  no  necessity,  from  what 
was  going  on  in  the  streets,ffor  their  rushing  in,  or  going  into  the  College 
Yard  at  all.  Another  fact  is  proved  by  Professor  Christison,  which  has 
been  said  to  be  in  justification  of  the  police,  namely,  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough.  But  this  tells  both  ways.  Any  mischief  in  the  street  that 
could  have  been  done,  was  already  done  ;  and  the  police,  in  these  circum- 
stances, should,  I  think,  have  directed  their  attention,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  street  ;  and  they  were  not  justified  in  forcing  themselves  into 
the  College  Yard,  mixed  with  the  mob,  whom  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  back  from  rushing  in  along  with  them.  Their  want  of  strength 
and  insufficient  force  may  be  a  reason  why  they  did  not  prevent  the 
crowd  from  going  in  with  them  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  their  not  dis- 
persing the  crowd.  They  had  the  students  inside  perfectly  safe.  If  the 
snow-ball  riot  had  continued  to  annoy  the  passengers,  the  carriages,  or 
carts  on  the  streets,  then  there  might  be  a  reason  for  their  forcing  their 
way  in  to  suppress  it.     No  doubt,  where  a  mob  is  proved  to  have  taken 
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place,  we  are  not  called  on  to  inquire  who  of  it  were  most  to  blame. 
t  Every  person  engaged  in  a  mob  is  responsible  for  all  the  assaults  that  take 
place.  But  in  this  case  it  was  frequently  put  by  Mr  Innes — Who  were 
the  first  aggressors  ?  I  confess  that  my  impression  and  belief  is,  that 
the  first  provocation  was  given  not  by  the  students,  and  not,  con- 
sequently, by  the  parties  who  are  now  placed  at  this  bar. 

There  is  just  one  other  circumstance  to  which  I  will  allude,  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  this  case  to  suppress  the  riot  after  it  became 
serious.  I  do  not  thiuk  we  are  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  orimpropriety  of  all,  or  any  of  the  meaures,  which  were  so 
taken  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  sending  for  the 
militai-y,  that  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  all  the  persons  who  were 
consulted  about  it  at  the  time,  (the  Superintendent  of  Police  as  well  as 
the  Magistrates,)  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  such  a  step.  Now,  they 
saw  what  was  going  on,  they  were  eye  witnesses  j  and  I  think,  we  must 
presume,  that  they  were  better  judges  than  we  can  be  now  of  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  measure,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  answer 
given  by  Professor  Christison,  that  although  surprised  at  it,  and  certainly 
not  having  been  consulted  about  it,  he  by  no  means  regretted  their 
arrival.  I  regret,  as  much  as  any  one  can,  that  the  case  has  assumed  so 
much  publicity ;  but  in  the  whole  circumstances,  1  think  that  I  am  doing 
justice  to  the  parties,  when  I  find  the  panuels  not  guilty,  and  dismiss 
them  simpliciter  from  the  bar. 


Counsel  for   the  prosecution,   Mr  Cosmo    Innes  and   Mr  Archibald 
Davidson,  Advocates — Agent,  Archibald  Scott,  Procurator-Fiscal. 

Counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr   Patrick  Eobertson  and  Mr  Robert 
Whigham,  Advocates — Agent,  William  Scott,  W.S. 
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APPENDIX. 


CORRESPONDENCE  REFERRED  TO  IN  PROFESSOR 
CHRISTISON'S  EVIDENCE,  p.  60. 

To  .Bailie  Sawers. 

January  13,  1838. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  consequence  of  several  of  the  students  having'  been 
apprehended  on  Friday  last  by  the  police,  in  presence  of  the  military, 
after  I  had  addressed  them,  and  they  had  ao^reed  quietly  to  disperse,  and 
were  proceeding-  to  do  so  without  farther  disturbance,  there  is  a  g-eneral 
feeling  among  them,  that  I  had  misled,  or,  as  they  say,  "  betrayed  them," 
because  they  understood  that  their  peaceable  dispersion  was  to  be  met 
by  a  cessation  of  proceedings  against  them  by  the  authorities.  No  pro- 
mise to  that  effect  certainly  was  made  by  you  to  me,  or  announced  by 
me  to  them.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  something-  of  the  kind  was 
implied. 

Partly  on  this  account,  but  still  more  to  prevent  any  diminutiou  of 
that  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  their  professors,  which  is 
our  chief  support  in  maintaining  general  academic  discipline,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  beg,  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  taken  into  custody 
after  I  addressed  them,  may  be  treated  by  the  magistrates  with  as  great 
leniency  as  the  nature  of  their  respective  cases  will  possibly  admit.  I 
am,  &c.  R,  CiiRiSTisoN. 


To  Professor  Christisox. 

Council  Chambers,  January  15,  1838. 
Dear  Sir,  —  Yours  of  the  13th  was  delivered  to  me  last  night.  I 
regret  that  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  your  address  to  them 
should  have  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  as  ray  desire,  as 
expressed  to  you,  was  simply  to  point  out  to  them  the  penalty  they 
incurred  by  their  not  immediately  dispersing  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
read,  without  reference  as  to  whether  all  or  any  of  them  might  be 
implicated  in  the  previous  riots.  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Magistrates  to  countenance  and  strengthen,  by  every  means, 
the  hands  of  the  Professors  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  amongst  a 
class  of  young  men  who,  when  once  they  have  passed  the  Rubicon,  have 
shewn  themselves  to  be  somewhat  troublesome  customers.  I  have  shewn 
your  letter  to  Bailie  Crooks,  who  is  the  sitting  Magistrate,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  (to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  breach 
of  faith  on  your  part)  he  will  be  disposed,  so  far  as  the  ends  of  justice 
will  admit,  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  that  were  taUen  in 
custody  after  your  address,  and  those  previously  taken  up.  I  would 
fondly  hope  that  a  little  calm  reflection  must  have  satisfied  many  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  very  imprudent  conduct  into  which  they  were 
betrayed,  and  that  scenes  so  discreditable  to  the  University  may  never 
occur  a":ain.     I  am,  &c.  Tiios.  Sawers. 
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MDCCCXXXVIII. 


PREFACE. 


Thk  noblest  theme  of  the  noblest  poets,  in  all  ages,  has  been  War. 
The  minstrel's  lyre  was  first  strung-  to  wake  forth  in  soul-inspiring 
sounds  the  admiration  of  the  deeds  of  heroes.  Old  Homer,  that  chief 
of  song,  thundered  in  never-dying  strains  the  fight  of  Ilium,  and  many 
a  Grecian  bard  trod  joyous  in  his  path.  Virgil  chose  for  the  song 
which  was  to  shrine  his  name  through  coming  ages,  the  warlike  perils 
of  the  good  ^neas.  Tasso  chaunted  forth  the  deeds  of  Godfrey  and 
Rinaldo,  and  many  a  Christian  knight,  when,  cross  on  shoulder  and 
sword  in  hand,  they  went  forth  to  drive  the  Saracen  from  the  sacred 
city.  Ariosto  strung  his  harp,  to  sing  the  dauntless  might  of  great 
Orlando.  The  Niebelungen  Lay  tells  a  fearful  fight  in  days  of  chivalry. 
Shakespeare  immortalizes  the  triumphof  England's  kings;  and  Milton, 
inspired,  sung  to  us  the  supernatural  fight  that  raged  among  the 
Angels  themselves  at  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

But  soul-inspiring  as  the  themes  of  these  mighty  bards  undoubt- 
edly were,  a  theme,  yet  nobler,  has  within  the  last  two  months,  en- 
tranced the  minds  of  men,  and  inspired  the  souls  of  poets  hitherto 
unknown.  That  famous  War  of  blows  and  words,  which  so  lately 
shook  Edinburgh  to  the  centre,  has  proved  the  prolific  source  of  never- 
ending  song.  And  though  it  is  probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that 
the  Verses  which  have  been  poured  forth,  as  from  a  cornucopia,  on  the 
occasion,  are  the  productions  of  different  and  distinct  poets,  it  is  also 
probable  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  they  will  be  sung  by 
mankind  as  one  great  epic,  and  looked  upon  by  critics  as  the  immor- 
tal poem  of  an  immortal  poet.  Such  is  the  theory  of  many  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  Homer,  and  that  mass  of  poems  known  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  evident  result  of  a  snow-ball  fight  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Troy  in  Asia  Minor. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  heroes  of  Troy 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Quadrangle,  to  find  an  Achilles  and  a  Hector, 
an  Agamemnon  and  a  Priam ;  even  Helen,  if  sought  for,  might  not 


be  found  wanting ;  even  the  wooden  horse  finds  its  equivalent  in  a 
wooden  cart,  (see  Indictment.)  But  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  com- 
parison, the  fame  of  Ilium  is  fading  fast  from  the  minds  of  men, — 
the  fame  of  the  Quadrangle  is  fresh  and  green.  The  heroes  of  Troy 
lie  mouldering  in  the  dust, — the  heroes  of  the  Quadrangle  tread  proudly 
the  admiring  pavement  of  Prince's  Street.  The  vanquished  Police, — 
the  vanquished  Mob, — the  vanquished  Provost, — the  vanquished 
Bailies,  all  live  to  adorn  with  lugubrious  countenances  the  purlieus 
of  High  Street. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  wonderful  poems  which  follow  do  not 
mention  so  many  of  the  personages  concerned  as  might  be  wished, — 
but  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  make  up  for  any  historical 
inaccuracies,  we  quote  the  following  true  account  of  the  War,  from  a 
newly  discovered  fragment  of  Scottish  History  : — 

l^care  bcginnctf;  tl;e  eCfjronnfeil  of  tlje  Stulftntfs  tljtlr  Maxxt. 

It  befell  in  the  zeir  of  our  Lord  aucbteen  hundred  thretty  and  aucht 
zeiris,  that  ther  happened  ane  direful  fecht  in  the  guid  toun  of  Edinborough, 
gicas  vvals  the  wonte  in  the  auld  dais  quhan  '  cleare  the  caulsay'  was  the  worde 
amang  the  idle  jackmen  of  our  auld  lordis.  The  parties  quha  were  in  thii 
fecht  were  on  the  ane  hande  ane  large  bodie  of  the  Lord  Provist  his  body- 
guard, togedder  with  ane  large  gatheringe,  out  of  pure  guid- will,  of  that  verrie 
auncient  and  richt  worthie  clan,  callit  villainis  or  blackguardis,  and  on  the 
tother  hande  were  the  laddes  of  ye  College  of  King  James  the  Sext,  of 
blessed  memorie.  There  laye  meikle  snaw  on  the  grund  that  daye  ;  and  as 
that  divine  ])hilosopher,  Aristotle  the  Stagyrite,  hath  weel  sed,'that  necessitie 
is  the  mother  of  inventioun,  so  with  that  provisioun  of  nature  made  the 
Studentis  quherewith  to  withstande  the  onslaughts  of  the  joinit  forces  of  the 
enemies.  In  this  zeire  there  dwallit  in  Edinborough  ane  man  callit  Grieve, 
ane  quha  keepit  a  wabster's  or  huckster's  schop,  and  wals  a  bailzie  at  the 
time,  and  he  being  frayed  the  lozens  of  his  schoppe  windows  micht  tak 
damage,  he  calHt  out  the  Lord  Provost,  that  he  with  the  Toun  Guarde  micht 
redd  the  riot ;  but  alacke,  that  sic  things  suld  happen  in  ane  quiet  toun. 
Quhan  he  cam  up  the  Studentis  askit  att  him  gif  his  mother  kennit  that  hee 
wals  forth  of  the  hous,  the  quhilk  made  him  for  to  think  that  hee  suld  bee 
at  ither  worke  by  fechtinge  with  a  quheen  dafflin  callants,  so  hee  bot  to  bee 
hame  ;  but  the  Bailzie  Grieve,  and  ane  ither  Bailzie  quha  keepit  a  baxter's 
stall  by  the  Luckcnbooths — "  Na,  na  1"  quoth  they,  "  ye  maun  not  be  aff 
that  gate  ;  quhat  will  ye  do  gyf  the  guids  and  chattels  of  the  tounsfolkes  sail 
tak  scaith  or  daninage.  I  redd  thee  thou  sail  be  lyk  pair  Pirnie  Winkle, 
and  sail  pay  for  all."  "  Nay,  nay,  holde  thy  hande  now,  guid  Maister  Grieve, 
quhat  \vuld  you  have  me  for  to  do  ?"  "  Quhat  wad  ye  do,"  quoth  the  Bailzie, 
"  but  send  for  her  blessed  Majestic  Jier  armie."  "  Hoot,"  quoth  the  Provost 
again,  "  its  but  the  callantis  playinge  with  snawba's  after  a' ;  and  baith  you 
and  I,  Bailzie  Sawers,  have  ither  furls  to  bake  bye  trustinge  our  lyflfis  amang 
a  qiihecn  bare  bottoMiit  felluwes  wi'  gunnes  in  therhandis."  "  If  ye  doe  not 
see,"  quoth  Grieve,   "  I  redd  ye,  ye  sail  anser  it."    "  Awcel,  Bailzie,"  quoth 


the  Provobf,  *'  aiie  wilfuUe  traveller  but  to  gang  Lis  uin  proper  gate."  And 
8oe  ganging  forthe,  tLey  set  on  to  that  auncient  fortresse  and  strongholde, 
callit  the  Castell  ot  Edinborough,  quhare  the  Quene's  grace  she  keepit  her 
Seventy-and-nint  regiment,  and  gar  them  boune  them  to  the  College  with 
muckle  municioun  and  store  of  waire.  Bot  the  magistrats  they  thocht  it  wals 
bet  a  teniptacioun  to  Providence  to  riske  themsells  amang  the  Redshanks,  so 
they  tellit  them  that  they  suld  not  minde  the  blackguardis,  bot  help  tak  the 
Studentis,  and  clap  them  in  safe  haulding  in  the  tolbooth.  Quilk  dune,  they 
intoe  the  Chaumber  of  Council,  and  sendit  therefrom  ane  Dymocke,  ane 
strong  and  baiild  man,  with  ane  statute  again  riots,  telling  him  that  gyf  ony 
of  the  Studentis  suld  be  shot  or  otherwise  much  dammagit  be  the  armie,  he 
suld  instanter  read  this  act  agin  them  ;  and  this  being  settled,  the  sendit  out 
to  ane  Rutherford  s,  for  ane  chappin  or  therebye  of  aqua  vitte,  quherewith  to 
keep  up  their  wauvering  hearts.  And  quhan  they  seed  the  Studentis  taen 
by  to  the  tolbooth,  then  gat  they  as  bauld  as  lions,  and  they  joyit  themsells 

quhan  they  seed   the   Toun   Guarde  to  thump  them  with  many  blows and 

sare.  And  richt  surely  were  they  logit  in  the  donjons  of  the  tolbooth.  The 
quhilk  quhan  the  Studentis  that  were  left  in  the  College  heard  of,  they  marchit 
up  richt  fearsomely,  and  gat  them  out  upon  forfeit  given  that  they  wold  anser 
for  it  againe.  But  the  Bailzies,  quhan  the  time  had  com  quhan  they  suld 
have  been  tried,  they  were  fleyed  that  the  Studentis  wold  rise  against  them ; 
and  als  ther  eville  consciences  did  moch  smite  them  for  quhat  they  had  done, 
so  they  wold  put  the  fardel  from  off  their  own  shouthers,  so  they  sended 
them  to  the  Sheariffe,  in  quham  they  thocht  that  they  mocht  put  their  trust. 
Now  the  tryal  bein  langtyme  put  oflf,  the  Studentis  did  never  give  the  Bailzies 
any  peace,  bot  craving  their  tryal,  troiibilt  them  verrie  scharplie  with  sangs 
and  ballants,  flytiii  and  scorning  at  them,  so  they  put  the  breivis  quherof  they 
had  provyded  themselves,  into  the  hands  of  ane  Innes,  quha  wals  at  that  time 
a  Depyt-Advocat  for  the  Queue  her  interest.  Quilk  thing  quhan  the 
Studentis  sawe,  they  callit  ane  sturdy  advocate,  quha  was  callit  Maister 
Paitrick,  that  he  mioht  speik  for  them,  the  quhilk  be  did  so  richtly  well,  that 
the  Bailzies  were  asliamit  to  be  so  conquerit  be  the  bois,  as  they  wold  call 
them  in  the  pleasantrie  of  their  sair  hearts.  Quhan  they  saw  that  the  200 
lbs.  Scottis,  with  quhilk  the  hopit  to  pay  the  dinner  quhilk  the  Provist  had 
ordered  in  the  Candilmackers  Raw,  wals  not  forthecoming,  and  Godsooth, 
ruit  it  ful  mickle  thereafter  quhan  the  bill  cam  round,  for  quhan  they  lookit 
that  hee  suld  pay  for  all,  hce  paid  but  his  proper  schott,  and  sent  the  bill 
around  to  them,  tellin  them  that  of  a  surety  there  was  no  mistak. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  QUADRANGLE. 


Jam  satis  lerris  nivis  atque  dirzB, 
GrandiBis  misit  Pater,  et  rubcnte 
Dextera  lacras  jaculatus  arces, 

Terruit  urbem  : 

HORACK. 


Of  late,  in  the  College  there's  been  a  great  row, 
The  devil  to  pay,  and  the  Lord  knows  how  ; 
Mob,  Council,  and  Charlies,  all  joined  in  a  rout 
To  clear  the  Quadrangle,  and  turn  us  all  out ! 

Turn  us  all  out ! 

Turn  us  all  out  I 
To  clear  the  Quadrangle  and  turn  us  all  out ! 
But  no  force  of  baton  could  there  keep  the  peace, — 
We  leathered  the  Mob,  and  we  thrashed  the  Police ; 
Their  thickheads  were  cracked  with  our  cudgels  so  stout. 
We  cleared  the  Quadrangle,  and  turned  them  all  out ! 
Turned  them,  &c. 

They  sent  for  the  Provost — he  came  in  a  fright, 
A  legion  of  snow-balls  were  dimming  his  sight ; 
He  stood  at  the  gate,  not  within  showed  his  snout. 
And  the  riot  act  read,  that  they  might  turn  us  out ! 
They  might,  &c. 

But  what  could  our  sticks  do  'gainst  stickers  of  steel  ? 
'Gainst  bullets  and  bayonets  there's  no  appeal, — 
For  they  marched  in  the  army  to  finish  the  rout, 
And  with  muskets  and  bayonets  they  turned  us  out. 
They  turned,  &c 

The  Ministers  lately  have  been  in  a  fright. 
Lest  the  soldiers  in  snow  would  run  and  not  fight ; 
So  to  practice  for  Canada,  sirs,  without  doubt 
They  fetched  in  the  lobsters  to  turn  us  all  out. 
To  turn,  &c. 

But  Students  have  rights,  and  their  rights  shall  be  known, 
What  I — shall  we  not  do  what  we  like  with  our  own  ? 
For  letting  the  snobs  at  our  gates  stand  and  flout. 
Both  Patrons  and  Police  shall  yet  be  turned  out  1 

Yet  be  turned  out ! 

Yet  be  turned  out  I 
Both  Patrons  and  Police  shall  yet  be  turned  out  1 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BALLS. 

Of  Alma  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 

When  the  Students  all  stood  forth 

'Gainst  the  minions  of  the  town, 

And  their  snow-balls  on  the  Bridge  fleetly  flew. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  or  why, 

But  each  Student  took  a  shy, 

And  floored  were  passers  by 

Not  a  few ! 

Like  ravens  to  the  row. 

Came  Pond  and  his  Police, 

(For  breaking  heads,  we  know, 

Is  their  way  of  keeping  peace,) 

It  was  two  post  meridiem  by  the  bell : 

Up  the  Bridges  as  they  dashed, 

The  boldest  looked  abashed. 

For  they  knew  they  would  be  hashed 

Very  well  1 

Out  the  youth  of  Alma  poured 

To  anticipate  the  scene — 

And  their  balls  the  faster  showered 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between  : 

"  We'll  be  licked  ! "  bellowed  Pond,  "  that's  the  fact. 

So  around  his  band  he  looks, 

"  Now  go,  B  20,  Snooks, 

And  summons  Bailie  Crooks 

With  the  Act  !  " 

The  Act  was  read  in  vain — 

But  the  havoc  did  not  slack. 

Till  Crooks  had  fled  again 

To  the  Council- Chambers  back. 

And  that  there  was  a  riot  he  would  vouch  : 

Then  came  the  soldiers  all. 

With  their  captains  stout  and  tall. 

And  sixty  rounds  of  ball 

In  their  pouch. 

Out  spake  the  Major  then, 

And  he  trembled  as  he  spoke — 

"  We  are  brothers — we  are  men — 

By  the  Lord,  my  nose  is  broke  ! 

Are  your  cartridges,  my  men,  duly  rammed ; 

Our  patience  you  will  tire. 

Peace  is  all  we  require, 

Then  yield,  or  we  shall  fire  !  " 

"  You  be  d d  1 " 

Then  the  Provost  forth  he  came, 

For  he  saw  it  was  no  go  : 

Said  he,  "  It  is  a  shame 

To  treat  the  Students  so, — 

If  you'll  promise,  my  young  friends,  to  withdraw, 
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No  longer  at  the  gate 
The  Policemen  shall  wait. 
And  the  vengeance  I'll  abate 
Of  the  law." 

"  That  will  do,"  the  Students  cried, 

And  each  band  departed  straight. 

And  one  by  one  they  hied 

Through  the  lofty  College  gate. 

But  they  knew  not  how  severely  they  were  watched ; 

For  Pond  and  all  his  rout, 

They  raised  a  horrid  shout, 

And  as  every  man  came  out 

He  was  cotched. 

Brave  hearts !  who  fought  so  well. 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true. 

In  your  dungeon's  gloomy  cell, 

Our  eyes  shall  weep  for  you. 

We'll  be  bail  for  every  one  of  you  and  bond  ! 

And  when  you  all  are  freed, 

I  think  we  are  agreed 

On  one  article  of  creed, 

DOWN  WITH  POND  ! !  ! 


STANZAS  ON  A  LATE  BATTLE. 

Of  the  combat  in  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  the  Charlies  fierce  came  forth. 

To  defend  the  trembling  town  ; 

While  the  ragged  crew  without,  hiss  and  groan, 

Every  Student  took  his  stand, 

Till  the  CoUege  gates  were  mann'd, 

And  shillellas  in  each  hand, 

Proudly  shone. 

Intent  upon  a  row, 
Rose  their  clamour  wild  and  loud. 
And  in  showers  the  snow-balls  flew. 
At  the  raggamuffin  crowd. 
It  was  just  two  o'clock,  by  the  time  ; 
When  the  medicals  came  out, 
As  each  wav'd  his  cudgel  stout, 
Cried,  "  to  crack  a  Charlie's  snout. 
Is  no  crime." 

So  down  the  stairs  they  dash'd. 
Spreading  terror  far  and  wide  ; 
Right  and  left  the  crabsticks  smash'd  : 
Yells  were  heard  on  ev'ry  side. 
"  Hit  'em  hard,"  it  was  the  cry, — when  each  man 
With  an  adamantine  whack, 
Made  their  empty  noddles  crack. 
Now,  ye  Charlies,  pay  them  back  !  ! 
B  If  ye  can  !  !  ! 
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As  bursts  upon  tlie  rock  the  surge, 
The  rear  upon  the  foremost  urge ; 
And  firmly  as  that  ocean  rock 
The  Student  column  meets  the  shock ; 
And  crabsticks  clash,  and  batons  clang. 
Wide  through  the  old  Quadrangle  rang ; 
And  many  a  whack  from  cudgel  stout, 
By  Student  gay  and  watchman  lout. 

Are  boldly  ta'en  and  given. 
Peals  from  the  mass  the  battle  shout, 
The  hats  of  felt  are  knocked  about. 
And  down  the  steps  in  shameful  rout. 

The  constables  are  driven. 
See  how  the  wounded  strive  in  vain 
Their  battered  castors  to  regain  ; 
No  more,  alas  !  a  shapely  hat, 
But  crushed,  and  torn,  and  pounded  flat. 
Sticks  on  his  head  each  watchman  wight, 
As  limps  he  from  the  hopeless  fight ; 
And  many  a  broken  head  can  tell 
The  cudgels  have  been  welded  well. 
Twice  on  the  bold  defenders  close 
The  constables  \vith  showering  blows. 

Twice  beaten  back  retreat. 
Till  loud  the  voice  of  Stewart  rose, 
"  Lieutenant  Pond  the  gates  unclose. 
And  to  the  Students  we'll  oppose 

Our  friends  who  throng  the  street.' 
Still,  though  by  numbers  backward  borne. 
The  Students  to  the  fight  return ; 
And  both  police  and  mob  had  whacked  ; — 
When  loud  is  heard  the  Riot  Act, 
And  by  three  hundred  soldiers  backed. 

The  Provost  marches  in. 
As  though  the  79th  had  lacked 

Fresh  laurels  there  to  win. 
And  thirsting  all  for  medals  new. 
To  rival  those  at  Waterloo  ; 
Across  the  Quad,  a  gallant  band 
With  bayonets  fixed,  they  take  their  stand. 
High  mounted  on  the  balustrade. 
Here  Christison  a  speech  has  made ; 
While  round  him  thronged  the  Students,  fain 
His  well-known  good  advice  to  gain  ; 
And  these  the  friendly  words  he  said, 

"  My  lads,  you'd  better  cut ; 
The  martial  law  assumes  its  reign ; 
Resistance  now  were  madly  vain. 
And  if  you  stay,  'tis  on  the  pain 

In  jail  of  being  put." 
A  sadder  scene  must  now  ensue, 
Which  long  the  constables  shall  rue  ; 
For  as  they  seize  upon  the  prey 
Of  Students,  noted  in  the  fray. 

And  bear  them  of  to  quod, 
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The  rabble  they  allow  to  show 
Their  t'liry  in  unmanly  blow, 
And  punch  the  captives  as  they  go 

Witli  many  a  cruel  prod. 
Now  all  the  din  of  strife  has  ceased, 
And  from  unwonted  guard  released, 
The  soldiers,  through  the  sounding  arch, 
Tramp  heavy  on  their  homeward  march. 
And  evening  settles  darkly  down 
On  College  grey  and  noisy  town. 


John  Knocks. 


THE  GALLANT  SEVENTY-NINTH. 


Tt/ne.—"  The  British  Grenadiers." 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  79tli,  that  regiment  so  brave. 

That  marched  into  the  College,  from  destruction  dire  to  save 

The  People,  Provost,  and  Police,  the  Magistrates,  and  Town  ; 

For  the  Students  were  destroying  all,  and  knocking  every  one  down. 

Hurrah !  for  the  gallant  79th,  that  regiment  so  gay. 
That  marched  against  the  Students,  and  did'nt  run  away  ! 
But  braver  far  than  Chiulies  are,  took  up  a  gallant  stand. 
Across  the  great  Quadrangle,  to  fortify  the  land! 

Hurrah !  for  the  gallant  Soldiers,  true  Britons  every  man. 
Who  fearlessly  at  duty's  call  unto  the  College  ran  ; 
But  firm  stood  with  fixed  bayonets  until  the  row  did  cease. 
And  did'nt  cut  and  run  away,  like  the  Mob  and  the  Police  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  Major,   who  march'd  in  sword  in  hand. 
In  spite  of  yell  and  snow-ball,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band; 
And  though  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast,  no  symptom  show'd  of  fear. 
But  boldly  braved  the  Students'  shouts  like  a  British  Grenadier ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  Officers  who  did  the  Major  follow ! 

Nor  spoiled  their  handsome  trowsers  with  terror  at  the  hollo 

Of  the  Students,  (as  the  Bailies  did,)  but  drew  their  swords  so  bright. 

And  halted  in  the  Quadrangle,  full  in  the  Students'  sight ! 

Then  pledge  the  gallant  79th,  that  regiment  so  brave, 
That  did  the  land  of  Scotland  from  dire  destruction  save ; 
And  hope  we  that  the  Army,  and  regiments  of  line. 
May  always  serve  their  country  like  No.  79  ! 

B.  B. 
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As  bursts  upon  tlie  rock  the  surge, 
The  rear  upon  the  foremost  urge ; 
And  firmly  as  that  ocean  rock 
The  Student  column  meets  the  shock ; 
And  crabsticks  clash,  and  batons  clang, 
Wide  through  the  old  Quadrangle  rang ; 
And  many  a  whack  from  cudgel  stout, 
By  Student  gay  and  watchman  lout. 

Are  boldly  ta'en  and  given. 
Peals  from  the  mass  the  battle  shout, 
The  hats  of  felt  are  knocked  about. 
And  down  the  steps  in  shameful  rout. 

The  constables  are  driven. 
See  how  the  wounded  strive  in  vain 
Their  battered  castors  to  regain  ; 
No  more,  alas  !  a  shapely  hat, 
But  crushed,  and  torn,  and  pounded  flat. 
Sticks  on  his  head  each  watchman  wight, 
As  limps  he  from  the  hopeless  fight ; 
And  many  a  broken  head  can  tell 
The  cudgels  have  been  wielded  well. 
Twice  on  the  bold  defenders  close 
The  constables  \vith  showering  blows, 

Twice  beaten  back  retreat. 
TiU  loud  the  voice  of  Stewart  rose, 
"  Lieutenant  Pond  the  gates  unclose, 
And  to  the  Students  we'll  oppose 

Our  friends  who  throng  the  street. 
Still,  though  by  numbers  backward  borne. 
The  Students  to  the  fight  return ; 
And  both  police  and  mob  had  whacked  ; — 
When  loud  is  heard  the  Riot  Act, 
And  by  three  hundred  soldiers  backed. 

The  Provost  marches  in. 
As  though  the  79th  had  lacked 

Fresh  laurels  there  to  \vin. 
And  thirsting  all  for  medals  new. 
To  rival  those  at  Waterloo  ; 
Across  the  Quad,  a  gallant  band 
With  bayonets  fixed,  they  take  their  stand. 
High  mounted  on  the  balustrade, 
Here  Christison  a  speech  has  made ; 
While  round  him  thronged  the  Students,  fain 
His  well-known  good  advice  to  gain  ; 
And  these  the  friendly  words  he  said, 

"  My  lads,  you'd  better  cut ; 
The  martial  law  assumes  its  reign ; 
Resistance  now  were  madly  vain. 
And  if  you  stay,  'tis  on  the  pain 

In  jail  of  being  put." 
A  sadder  scene  must  now  ensue. 
Which  long  the  constables  shall  rue  ; 
For  as  they  seize  upon  the  prey 
Of  Students,  noted  in  the  fray. 

And  bear  them  of  to  quod, 
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The  rabble  tliey  allow  to  show 
Their  fiirj'  in  unmanly  blow, 
And  piuifh  the  captives  as  they  go 

With  many  a  cruel  prod. 
Now  all  the  din  of  strife  has  ceased, 
And  from  unwonted  guard  released, 
The  soldiers,  through  the  sounding  arch, 
Tramp  heavy  on  their  homeward  inarch. 
And  evening  settles  darkly  down 
On  College  grey  and  noisy  town. 

John  Knocks. 


THE  GALLANT  SEVENTY-NINTH. 

Tune.—"  The  British  Grenadiers." 

Hurrah  !   for  the  gallant  79tli,  that  regiment  so  brave. 

That  marched  into  the  College,  from  destruction  dire  to  save 

The  People,  Provost,  and  Police,  the  Magistrates,  and  Town  ; 

For  the  Students  were  destroying  all,  and  knocking  every  one  down. 

Hurrah !  for  the  gallant  79th,  that  regiment  so  gay. 
That  marched  against  the  Students,  and  did'nt  run  away  ! 
But  braver  far  than  Chailies  are,  took  up  a  gallant  stand. 
Across  the  great  Quadrangle,  to  fortify  the  land ! 

Hurrah!  for  the  gallant  Soldiers,  true  Britons  every  man. 
Who  fearlessly  at  duty's  call  unto  the  College  ran  ; 
But  firm  stood  with  tixed  bayonets  until  the  row  did  cease. 
And  did'nt  cut  and  run  away,  like  the  Mob  and  the  Police  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  Major,  who  march'd  in  sword  in  hand. 
In  spite  of  yell  and  snow-ball,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band; 
And  though  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast,  no  symptom  show'd  of  fear, 
But  boldly  braved  the  Students'  shouts  like  a  British  Grenadier ! 

Hurrah  !  for  tlie  gallant  Officers  who  did  the  Major  follow! 

Nor  spoiled  their  handsome  trowsers  with  terror  at  the  hollo 

Of  the  Students,  (as  the  Bailies  did,)  but  drew  their  swords  so  bright 

And  halted  in  the  Quadrangle,  full  in  the  Students'  sight ! 

Then  pledge  the  gallant  79tb,  that  regiment  so  brave, 
That  did  the  land  of  Scotland  from  dire  destruction  save ; 
And  hope  we  that  the  Army,  and  regiments  of  line, 
May  always  serve  their  country  like  No.  79  ! 

B.  B. 
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A  NEW  SONG, 

Concerning  why  and  wherefore  the  Lord  Provost  called  in  the  Military. 

Tune — "  Black  Joke." 

Frosty  old  Fogo,  our  Provost  so  grand, 
The  greatest  man  living  in  all  the  land, 

With  his  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace, 
T'  other  day  heard  the  Students  were  thrashing  the  mob, 
And  licking  the  Charlies  all  over  the  nob, 
Came  up  to  the  College  for  to  interfere  ; 
But  Provost  and  Bailies  were  up  the  spout  there, 

With  their  big  wigs  and  magistrate's  mace. 

Old  Frosty  looked  big  as  he  came  up  the  street ; 
But  the  very  first  Student  old  Frosty  did  meet, 

With  his  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace  ! 
Clapped  the  old  fellow's  back  as  he  looked  very  wise, 
So  hard  that  the  tears  started  out  from  his  eyes  ; 
And  roared  in  his  ears  as  he  stared  then  about, 
"  Does  your  'telligent  mother  know  you  are  out, 

With  your  big  wig  and  your  magistrate's  mace  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  said  my  Lord,  looking  blue, 
The  Student  looked  funny,  and  said  "  Who  are  you. 

With  the  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace  ?  " 
"  I  am  the  Lord  Provost,  and.  Sir,  I  come  here 
To  teach  you  our  dignity  for  to  revere  !  " 
Says  the  Student,  "  Pray  tell,  no  oifence,  now,  I  hope, 
Pray  tell  how  your  dignity  is  off  for  soap. 

With  its  big  wig  and  its  magistrate's  mace  !  " 

The  Provost  got  angry,  the  Provost  looked  glum. 
The  Students  all  ilouted  and  looked  very  rum, 

At  his  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace  ! 
To  the  Castle  for  Lobsters  the  Provost  did  send. 
In  order  his  dignity  for  to  defend  ; 
They  marched  in  the  College  and  finished  the  rout. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  were  turned  out 

By  the  big  wigs  and  the  magistrate's  mace  ! 

B.  B. 


THE  MAJOR'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS 
UPON  A  LATE  BRILLIANT  OCCASION. 


"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 

Companions  in  Arms! 

Your  standard  uprear, 
Sound  all  the  trumpets,  and  banish  your  fear. 
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Beat  loud  tlie  drums  for  renowned  in  story 
Shall  be  our  acliievements  this  day,  and  our  glory. 
March,  soldiers,  march  !  'tis  to  glory  we  go. 
In  spite  of  the  Students,  snow-balls,  and  snow  1 
See  yonder  building  which  points  to  the  skies — 
That  is  the  goal,  on  it  fix  your  eyes  ; 
Prepare  to  assail  the  Temple  of  Knowledge, 
To  burst  through  the  gates  and  capture  the  College. 
Ignorance  now  is  no  longer  your  foe. 
You  march  against  Students  armed  with  snow. 
What  though  the  Provost  quite  pale  with  affright. 
Has  from  the  scuffle  ta'en  refuge  in  flight, — 
What  though  his  courage  has  melted  away, 
Like  ice,  at  the  heat  of  this  fearful  affray  ? 

I  trust  that  you,  soldiers,  will  not  be  so 
Timid  as  he  for  the  Students  and  snow  ! 
What,  although,  baffled  some  hundred  police 
Have  vainly  attempted  to  keep  the  peace  ; 
What  though  their  squad  with  scarcely  a  hat  on, 
Have  meanly  retired,  with  the  loss  of  one  baton  ? 
Regardless,  brave  troops,  of  their  overthrow. 
We'll  conquer  or  die  'mid  Students  and  snow. 
Though  the  pitiless  simw-balh  fly  through  the  air, 
Nought  is  too  great  for  our  valour  to  dare  ; 
At  the  bayonet's  point,  we'll  enter  the  place, 
And  put  to  flight  all  who  there  show  their  face. 
Not  one  Professor  shall  dare  to  say.  No ! 
While  our  arms  we  pile  o'er  the  conquer'd  snow ! 
Like  true  Scottish  warriors  we'll  boldly  advance. 
To  win  nobler  wreaths  than  those  won  from  France  ; 
Come,  let  us  not  tarry  to  eat,  shave,  or  wrangle. 
But  hasten  at  once  to  that  famous  Quadrangle, 

Where  all  our  opponents  we  soon  shall  lay  low, 
To  bite  the  dust  (?)  'mid  their  favourite  snow. 
And  then,  O  my  men,  should  victory  crown 
Our  loyal  efforts  to  put  riot  down. 
Who  knows  but  your  Chief  to  the  Court  may  be  cited 
To  kiss  his  Queen's  hand,  perhaps  to  be  knighted ! 
While  the  song  and  the  feast  to  you  shall  flow, 
For  you  duty  done  on  that  field  of  snow  ! 
Alas  for  the  hero  of  Waterloo  ! 
He  may  hide  his  head,  and  his  face  look  blue. 
His  exploits  shall  no  more  in  verse  be  sung, 

Poets  shall  write  but  of  Major  Y g  ! 

And  hearts  of  Britons  shall  keenly  glow. 
While  they  think  of  his  deeds  amid  the  snow. 
On  our  flag  Salamanca's  name  no  more 
Shall  be  read  \vith  the  joy  it  was  before  ; 
For  the  boast  of  tlie  79th  shall  be 
The  "  Battle  of  the  University  ! " 

These  silken  folds,  with  honest  pride  shall  show 
Our  worthy  prowess  at  the  "  Fight  of  Snow  ! " 
[Exeunt  miUtcs  with  loud  hurrahi,  in  double  quick  time.] 
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CLAN  CHARLIE'S  PIBROCH. 

Dub,  a  Pond Jamiesons  Dictionary. 

Hail  to  our  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  his  collar  so  red  1 
Long  may  the  staff  in  his  mawley  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  guard  of  his  head. 
Long  may  he  redd  the  row, 
Heaven  send  him  pluck  enow 
Students  to  bully,  and  rascals  to  drub  ; 
While  all  the  Policemen 
Send  our  shout  back  again  : 
Charlie,  vich-Charlie,  Dub,  ho  I  rub-a-dub  ! 

He  is  no  Highlandman  cotched  at  the  shearing, 
Kyloes  he  drove  not,  nor  tended  the  nowt ; 
Pock-pudding  Cockney,  nor  Paddy  from  Erin  ; 
Long  may  Clan  Charlie  respond  to  his  shout. 
Shopkeepers  far  and  near 
View  him  with  love  and  fear  ; 
Daily  they  treat  him  with  swizzle  and  grub  ; 
Carr  and  MulhoUand  then 
Echo  his  praise  back  again  : 
Charlie,  vich-Charlie,  Dub,  ho  !  rub-a-dub. 

Proudly  our  rattles  we've  sprung  in  the  Vennel, 

And  Canongate  snobs  to  the  scrimmage  defied  ; 
The  Students  by  scores  we  have  soused  in  the  kennel. 
And  the  best  of  the  pea-jackets  floored  in  their  pride. 
Lodging  and  servant  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Sousing  clan  Charlie  with  kettle  and  tub  ; 
Students  and  gentlemen 
Shake  when  they  see  again 
Charlie,  vich-Charlie,  Dub,  ho !  rub-a-dub. 

Shout,  Charlies,  shout  for  the  Pride  of  the  Pleasance, 

Wave  all  your  staffs  for  the  collar  so  red  ; 
O  that  the  castor  which  Stewart  bedizens 

Were  placed  on  the  crown  of  a  worthier  head  ! 
O  for  some  seedy  tile 
Worthy  that  noble  Swell, 
Then  our  bold  Captain,  no  longer  a  Sub ; 
Loud  would  Clan  Charlie  then. 
Shout  with  the  Policemen : 
Charlie,  vich-Charlie,  Dub,  ho  1  rub-a-dub. 

Ang.  Maggrugek. 


THE  POLICEMAN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

To  stand,  or  not  to  stand,  that  is  the  question : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  on  the  head,  to  suffer 
The  sticks,  and  snow-balls  of  outrageous  Students  ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  the  audacious  crew, 
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And,  by  the  baton,  rout  them? — To  fly, to  run. 

No  more  ;  and,  by  a  run,  to  say  we  end 
The  headache,  and  a  thousand  little  shocks 

Our  skulls  are  heir  to, 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  rush ; —  to  fight ; 

To  fight !  perchance  to  bleed ; — ay,  there's  the  rub, 

For  in  this  fight  what  streams  of  blood  may  flow  ; 

What  broken  bones,  what  bruised  bodies  sore, 

Must  give  us  pause ;  there's  the  respect 

That  makes  this  riot  of  so  long  a  life  ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  taunts  of  those  above  us. 

The  Professors'  frowns,  the  Students'  contumely,' 

The  pangs  of  cowardice,  the  urging  Provost, 

The  insolent  lieutenants,  and  the  spurns 

Which  we  as  dastards  from  the  unwashed  bear  ; 

When  we  ourselves  might  our  quietus  make 

By  a  clear  cut.     Who  would  batons  bear, 

To  quake  and  fear  at  every  foolish  cry ; 

But  that  the  love  of  something  after  toil, 

The  ever  pleasing  fee,  the  magic  spell. 

That  makes  the  whisky  flow,  soothing  the  conscience. 

For  which  we  swear  to  deeds  that  never  were. 

And  that  those  never  were  which  thousands  saw. 

Thus  avarice  doth  make  villains  of  us  all  ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  truth  and  virtue 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  perjury; 

And  courts  which  do  decide  the  cause  of  strife. 

By  our  false  oaths  their  judgments  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  Justice. 

"PONDUS.' 

A  FEW  IDEAS  OF  THE  POLICE. 

1 — Borthwick's  Idea  of  Pond. 

Pond,  yung  in  ears,  yet  in  sayge  cownsel  oldl 

What  your  idears  of  these  reus  may  be 

It  is  not  for  a  simpil  wite  like  me 
To  come  for  to  endevor  to  unfold ; 
But  this  I  nos,  that  Alecksander  bold. 

Who  conkered  Kresus  at  Thermipole, 

Coud  never  shurely  be  compared  to  thee  I 
Thy  baton.  Pond,  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 

IS  any  man  presumes  to  say  its  not. 

And  dares  asert  the  facks  in  open  fight, 

I'm  reddy  to  engag  him  on  the  spot ; 

That  is,  if  he's  not  more  than  ten  stun  vtdte  ; 

And  if  he's  more,  whether  he's  drunk  or  not, 

Jist  let  me  kitch  him  on  my  beat  at  nite  ! 

2 —  Gunn's  Idea  of  Excitement. 
They  axed  me  if  I  wos  not  given  to  drink  ; 

Prehaps  they  axed  to  make  the  stoodents  laff; 
But  Pond's  my  witnes,  that  I  does  not  think 
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I  had  more  than  nine  pots  of  half-and-half, 
Upon  the  mornin  when  the  reus  began, 

(Barrin'  a  flash  o'  lightnin'  at  the  bar.) 
Now  ivery  bodi  nos  as  how  a  man 

His  dooti  does  more  betterer  by  far 
When  he's  got  summat  short  below  his  belt. 
Although  my  bodi  was  unkimmon  hot, 
My  mind,  by  Goles,  was  nearly  in  a  frizz  ; 
So  much,  that  in  the  rou,  I  almost  felt 
As  if  I  coud  have  drunk  another  pot. 
This  my  hidear  of  ecksitment  is. 

3 Thomson's  Idea  of  the  Infirmary  Ball. 

"  Among  the  company  present  we  remarked  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord 
Greenock,  Lieutenant  Thomson  of  the  Police,"  &c.  &c. — Newspaper 
Report. 

It  was  indeed  a  regular  cookie  shine  ! 

Such  lots  of  pretty  girls — such  gauze  and  laces  ! 

And  then  the  rapture  of  their  smiling  faces, 
As  each  one  looked  so  sweetly  into  mine  ! 

I  swear  by  Jingo — no — but  by  the  graces. 
There  was  not  one  of  all  the  fellows  there, 
Who  did  not,  with  an  eye  of  envy,  stare 

At  my  new  coat,  black  smalls,  and  velvet  braces. 
And  then  the  supper  !  Blow  me  tight,  what  ham. 

And  fowls,  and  turkies — jellies  on  a  tray — 
Ices  and  lush — real  wine  ! !  Did  I  not  cram  ? 

I  took  at  least  my  ticket's  worth  away. 
But  here's  the  Scotsman — bless  us  !  here  I  am. 

My  name  is  in  the  papers  too — Hooray ! 

4 The  Baker's  want  of  an  Idea. 

I  didna  like  ava  the  baking  baps. 

I  hae  mair  smeddum  in  me.  Sir,  than  that ; 

So  I  cuist  off  my  apron,  took  my  hat. 
And  gaed  to  Captain  Stewart's  ;  for  perhaps 
I  thocht  they  micht  employ  anither  hand. 

He  telt  me  to  gang  down  the  street,  and  see 

The  puppies  bikering  the  division  B. 
I  got  nae  stick  tho' — Eh  Sirs  !  it  was  grand, 
To  march  along  vrith  bauld  Looftenant  Kerr. 

But  losh  sitch  fechtin  !— •'  Did  you  jQght  ?  "  Aha  ! 
I  had  mair  gumption  than  to  gang  ower  near ; 

I  just  looked  on — What  gars  the  men  gufiaw  ? 
"  Then  your  idea  on  the  whole" — Idear  ! 

I've  nae  idears  in  my  head  ava  !  ; 

3 Paton's  Idea  of  the  Ancients. 

Oft  have  I  mused  on  Plato's  golden  page, 
And  reasoned  largely  on  the  glorying  theme, 

Within  the  temples  of  another  age, 
When  Fancy  led  mc  back  to  Academe  ! 
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O  blessed  vision  !  O  transporting  dream  ! 
O  happy,  happy  groves,  wlierein  the  sage 
Knew  not  the  cudgel's  use,  or  raised  in  rage 

The  crabstiek  ponderous  as  a  weaver's  beam  ! 
But  all  was  learning,  love,  and  Hippocrene. 

O  how  ignoble  seems  the  modern  mind, 
So  restless,  troubled  and  so  unserene. 

Search  Britain  through,  and  you  will  only  find 
One  true  philosopher, — myself,  I  mean, 

Carver  and  Gilder,*  twenty-five.  Horse  Wynd. 


THE  VERITABLE  JIM  CROW! 

There's  a  riot  been  at  College,  which  has  made  a  pretty  fuss. 
And  stirred  up  mob  and  Magistrates,  and  soldiers  against  us  ; 
But  we  turned  about,  and  turned  'em  out,  and  did  just  so, 
And  every  time  we  turned  'em  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

The  snow-balls,  they  flew  thick  and  fast,  and  damaged  heads  and  tails  ; 
The  Charlies  took  their  batons  up,  and  wielded  them  like  flidls  ; 
But  wa  turned  about,  and  turned  'em  out,  and  did  just  so. 
And  every  time  we  turned  'em  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

They  marched  up  against  the  gates  in  blustering  array, 
And  shoved  the  blackguards  front  to  get  the  first  of  the  affray  ; 
But  we  turned  about,  and  turned  'em  out,  and  did  just  so. 
And  every  time  we  turned  'em  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

The  Constables,  good  honest  souls !  were  careful  of  their  nobs, 
And  stood  behind  a  triple  row  of  blackguards  and  of  snobs ; 
But  we  turned  about,  and  thumped  about,  and  did  just  so. 
And  every  time  we  turned  'em  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

And  if  they  caught  a  Student  out,  six  pounced  upon  him  straight, 
And  lugged  him,  neck  and  crop,  before  the  civil  (?)  Magistrate ; 
So  they  turned  about,  and  thumped  about,  and  did  just  so, 
And  every  time  they  turned  about,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

They  hauled  him  off  to  quod  at  once,  and  dragged  him  up  the  street 
Amid  the  cheers  that  followed  such  a  wondrous  valiant  feat ; 
So  they  turned  about,  and  wheeled  about,  and  did  just  so. 
And  every  time  they  turned  about,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

They  made  a  rush  against  the  gates,  they  found  it  was  in  vain ; 
They  turned  about  upon  the  steps,  and — tumbled  down  again  ; 
So  they  turned  about,  and  thumped  about,  and  found  it  was  no  go. 
They  turned  about,  and  wheeled  about,  and  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

A  few  that  got  inside  the  gates — with  labour,  toil,  and  pain — 

We  thrashed  them  to  their  heart's  content,  and  turned  'em  out  again  ; 

So  we  turned  about,  and  thumped  'em  out,  and  did  just  so. 

And  every  time  we  turned  'em  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

"  Picture  frimes  repaired  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
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The  Provost  read  the  riot  act,  to  take  us  by  surprise, — 

We  flummoxed  him,  and  knocked  his  castor  well  dovm  o'er  his  eyes. 

So  he  turned  about,  and  wheeled  about,  and  did  just  so. 

And  every  time  he  wheeled  about,  he  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

His  ears  so  rang — that  when  his  head  was  freed  by  friendly  hand, 

He,  liking  not  such  music,  sought  a  military  band ; 

So  he  turned  about,  and  wheeled  about,  and  did  just  so. 

And  every  time  he  turned  about,  he  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

The  policemen  made  a  desperate  rush,  backed  by  all  the  rest, — 
And,  tho'  curses  flew  like  swallows,  we  could  hardly  them  digest. 
So  we  turned  about,  and  thumped  about,  and  did  just  so, 
And  every  time  we  turned  'em  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

The  gallant  Major  stormed  the  gates,  brandishing  his  sword. 

And  marched  upon  the  prostrate  forms  of  those  that  had  been  floored ; 

So  he  wheeled  about,  and  faced  about,  and  did  just  so. 

And  every  time  he  turned  about,  he  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

The  trumpeter  came  charging  in — trumpeting  about, — 

A  snow-ball  gave  him  such  a  blow — he  blew  his  trumpet  out, — 

So  he  wheeled  about,  and  faced  about,  and  did  just  so. 

And  every  time  he  wheeled  about,  he  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

The  soldiers  charged  vnth  bayonets  on  snow-balls  and  on  sticks. 
And  however  well  we  fought,  we  couldn't  "  kick  against  the  pricks  ;" 
So  they  turned  about,  and  turned  us  out,  and  did  just  so. 
And  every  time  they  tvu'ned  us  out,  they  jumped  Jim  Crow. 

So  long  live  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal  Family, — the  Clergy,  Lords 
and  Commons,    Professors,    Students,    Conservative    Associations — 
Army,  Navy,  Commerce,  Peace ! 
And  d — n  the  blackguard  mob — and  cowardly  police  ; 
For  they  wheel  about,  and  turn  about,  and  do  just  so. 
And  every  time  they  turn  about,  they  jump  Jim  Crow. 

LORD  NORTHO.     (Knoweth  who.) 


THE  STUDENT'S  WARNING. 

Beware,  ye  Policemen,  beware  for  the  day, 
When  you  marched  to  the  College  to  quell  the  affray  ; 
When  the  Students  were  thrashing  the  artizan  throng, 
Who  had  dared  to  insult  them  in  passing  along 

Let  the  Provost,  and  Police,  and  Bailies,  beware 
Of  the  day  when  they  tried  their  authority  there. 
For  vain  was  their  boasting,  and  short  was  their  reign. 
And  the  brave  hearts  that  quelled  them  can  do  it  again. 

For  think  not  from  mob  a  Policeman  will  run, 
Though  ourselves  are  a  thousand  our  minds  shall  be  one. 
And  we'll  stand  to  the  last  for  our  honour  and  halls. 
Ere  the  feet  of  such  dastards  shall  enter  its  walls. 
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Beware,  too,  ye  townsmen,  and  shopkeeper  throng, 
Who  wish  to  oppress  us  in  rif;:ht  and  in  wrong  ; 
Tho'  from  blackguards  to  Bailies  all  join  in  your  cause. 
And  a  Student  can  find  no  redress  in  the  laws. 

Think  not  to  despise  us,  though  strangers  we  be, 
'Tis  yourselves  are  dependent,  while  we  are  the  free. 
You  are  chained  to  your  counters,  the  Student  may  roam, 
And  proud  is  each  College  to  offer  a  home. 

Then  the  sons  of  Edina  may  languish  in  vain, 
For  the  star  of  her  glory  will  sink  on  the  wane. 
And  deserted  by  those  whom  they  now  would  appal. 
They  might  sigh  for  the  days  which  they  could  not  recall. 

When  the  halls  of  our  College  lie  desert  and  lone, 
And  the  grass  shall  be  green  in  their  portals  of  stone. 
Ah  !  then  would  the  townsmen  in  anguish  and  woe. 
Repent  of  the  day  when  we  met  in  the  snow. 

And  the  fair  bosomed  maidens  would  mourn  for  the  fray. 
Which  first  sent  the  flower  of  their  city  away  ; 
And  oft  uneschorted  and  wandering  alone, 
Would  drop  a  soft  tear  on  the  days  that  are  flown. 

And  the  Bailies  and  Provost,  and  all  the  vile  crew. 
Who  live  by  our  fines,  their  folly  would  rue, 
And  when  creditors  press  them,  and  funds  are  run  low. 
They  would  sigh  for  the  Students  and  think  of  the  snow. 

NESTOR. 


FROSTEIDOS. 

Liber  Solus. 

Frosty  policeque  cano,  Reekie  qui  primus  ab  office 
In  High  Street,  ad  College  venibant  quellere  riot, 
Regiment  assistente  novem  et  septuaginta, 
Bayonetibus  fixis,  shottisque  et  powdere  multo  ; 
Mush,  mihi  causas  memora,  what  Student  offended, 
Quidve  dolens  parentis  Provosti,  tot  askere  queries 
Insignem  foolery  Lord  Rector,  tot  adire  so  much  slang 
Impulerit.     Tantaene  animis   Studentibus  Irae  ! 

Urbs  antiqua  fuit  (Bailies  tenuere  coloni,) 
Edina,  Burntisland  contra,  Fortliarenaque  longa 
Ostia,  very  poor,  Studiisque  asperrima  physic, 
Hinc  erat  collegium,  edificum  very  superbum ; 
Uinc  erant  Studentes,  collected  from  every  terra, 
De  first-rate  Magistros  qui  sapientia  tucked  in, 
Discincti  juvenes  amantes  scienceque  mischief, 
Spes  Scoriae  erant,  spes  atque  Brittaniae  magnae. 
Hinc  etiam  erant  animalia  batonibus  ar-med, 
Studentes  arrestere  toujours  et  frangere  pacem, 
"  Policemen  "  Dii,  "  Charlies  "  qui  homines  vocant. 
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Hinc  erant  Bailies,  Frosty  et  alia  niobbi. 

Anno  incipiente  happenabit,  snowere  multutn 
Et  Gelu  intensum  streetas  coverabit  wi'  slidas, 
Constanterque  little  boys,  stided  et  pitched  about  snow-balls, 
Quorum  not-a-few  bunged  up  the  eyes  of  Studentes 
Irritate,  Studentes  chargebant  policemen  to  take  up 
Little  boyos,  sed  Charlies  refusabant  so  for  to  do  then 
Contemptim  Studentes  appellabant  "  Pedicatores." 
Studentes  indignant,  reverberant  complimenta. 
Cum  multi  homines  "  blackguards  "  qui  gentlemen  vocant. 
Bakers,  et  Butchers,  et  Bullies,  et  Colliers,  atres, 
Et  alios,  cessatores  qui  locus  ecclessiae  frequent 
"  Tron  Church  "  et  Cowgate  cum  its  oderiferous  abyss. 
Assaultant  Studentes  stickis  et  umberellbus. 
"  Hit  'em  hard  1  Hit  'em  hard  !"     Shoutant  "damnatos  puppies, 
"  Catamitos  que  torios  "  appellant  et  various  vile  terms, 
Studentes  audiebant,  sed  devil  an  answer  retur-ned. 
Mobbus  Policeque  runt  downpullere  portas  ; 
Studentes  cudgellis  thickheados  populi  crackunt, 
Et  smashunt  fenestras  interim  snow-balls  volitantes, 
Spemque  metumque  interdubii,  on  which  side  the  triumph, 
Undique  Policemen  sinkunt  sub  whackibus  stickum 
Undique  Butchers,  et  Bakers,  et  Colliers  floorabunt. 
Thomsonus,  bullyus  in  domus  ill-famse  Cougatus, 
Armatus  umbrello  poket  Studentes  frustra. 
Umbrella  shiverabunt,  et  Thomson  cuts  like  the  devil ; 
Veluti  doggum  cum  little  boys  animal  plagant 
Et  tieunt  ad  talum  tinkettlelura  loudly  clinkantum, 
Currit,  et  barkat,  et  bow-wow,  bow-wow  shoutat. 
Provost  riot-acto  cum  Dymock  Quadrangulo  rushet, 
Sed  frustra  endeavorat  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rowam ; 
Studentes  inquirant  "  si  mater  sua  cognoscit 
Filum  out-esse  ?  "     Sed  Frosty  respondit  nihil ! 
Concurrit  ad  shoppum  Bailie  cognominat  Grievum 
(Asinus  sed  hominus)  et  cum  boulanger  Sawers, 
Ad  Castrum  militibus  Major  Young  atque  they  sendunt, 
Militibus  mille,  annihilitare  Studentes. 
Horribile  dictu  !  regimentum  vite  arrival 
Et  in  Quadrangulum  ruit  at  double  quick  time, 
Bayonetibus  fixis,  et  musketis  loaded  cum  shottis. 
Subito  Policemen,  qui  nuper  were  sadly  frightened 
Magnanimi  fiunt,  et  right  and  left  seize  on  Studentes, 
Arrestant  Dalrymple  et  Kellat,  fortissimos  vires ; 
Arrestant  Aikenhead,  Skirving  que,  Westmacott  aussi, 
Et  luggant  Studentes  plures  ad  office  in  High  Street. 
Oh  pudor  1  videre  gentleman  wery  ill-treated. 

B.  B. 
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CARMEN  TRIUMPHALE. 

Tune,—  "  Jack  Robinson." 

Come,  fill  we  up  the  cup,  and  fill  we  up  the  can. 
Since  our  glorious  cause  is  gained,  and  free  is  every  man ; 
In  war  and  law  alike  the  victory  we've  won. 
And  all  through  the  help  of  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

Right  hearty  did  we  fight,  right  hearty  did  he  plead  ; 
That  we  were  in  the  right,  now  all  the  world's  agreed ; 
Though  the  Scotsman  might  abuse,  we  were  not  to  be  done, 
As  long  as  we'd  a  cudgel,  and  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

And  though  our  Patrons  brave,  afraid  of  being  slain. 

Against  the  patronised  did  grievously  complain, 

And  though  with  Frosty 's  compUments  for  soldiers  they  did  run, 

They  could'nt  conquer  us  or  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

Though /eZ/ow-crea^wre  Paton,  so  pat  in  fudge  and  cant, 
Could  furnish  any  evidence  our  enemies  might  want, 
And  in  his  great  philanthropy  exclaimed  against  the  fun,— 
Such  gammon  would'nt  do  for  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

And  though  Lieutenant  Thomson  for  his  namesake  did  declare, 
That  Avith  parasols  (on  principle,)  to  poke  at  us  is  fair  ; 
Though  loaded  well  %vith  perjury,  came  up  the  mighty  Gun, 
His  priming  found  a  match  in  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

And  though  Police  and  mob  united  as  our  foes, 
Though  Bakers  white,  and  Colliers  black,  and  Butchers  red,  arose, 
To  try  how  many  Students  wth  sticks  and  stones  they  d  stun— 
They  got  it  back  firom  us  and  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

Then  here's  to  our  defenders,  and  to  our  judge  so  just, 
Whose  verdict  showed  we  rightly  in  him  did  put  our  trust,— 
To  all  those  gallant  lawyers  through  whom  oui-  cause  we  won ; 
To  Urquhart,  Whigham,  Scott,  and  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

And  here's  to  our  Professors,  and  may  they  soon  be  free 
From  Patrons,  and  from  Provost,  and  such  stupid  tyranny- 
No  w  that  we've  "  past  the  Ribicon,"  full  soon  it  shall  be  done 
As  sure  as  there's  a  joke  in  Pat.  Robertson  1 
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*^^  -'    RIOT  AT  niR  CuLl.VXiE. 

in  dnr  last  Paper  it  was  stateJ  that  a  snovvljall  skir- 
Lsh  liad  taken  place  at  tlie  College  on  Thursday ;  and 
at  a  number  of  students  had  heen  apprehended  ir\ 
iisequence.  The  disturbances  Vfere  renewed  on' 
iday,  when  the  military  were  called  in  to  assist  ii. 
elliiig  the  riot ;  and  the  Police  then  seized  nearly  4f) 
idents,  who  were  subsequently  liberated  on  bail. 
LVi)  persons,  who  belonged  to  the  party  ofjvpprentices 
d  others,  in  opp<!sition  ta  the  students,  were  also 
prehend'ed.  As  it  was  understood  the  c;is^  would 
tried  yesterday  before  the  iMagistrateri,  the  t'i)un- 
Chamber  was  at  twelve  o'clock  blocked  up  by  a 
iwd,  prin-cipally  of  students,  who,  liowever,  were 
iappointed  in  their  expectations;  since,  no'hing 
t  a  private  examination  took  place.  The  lifiid 
'ovost,  we  understooif,  intimated  that  such  was  the 
;t,  at  the  same  time  fitating  that  possibly  some  iii- 
cent  persons  had  been  apprehended  by  the  Police, 
10,  in  a  riot,  coulcf  not  be  expected  to  make  mtuli 
icrimination  ;  and  also  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
itter  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Yesterday  an  intimation  from  the  Senatus  Aca- 
micus  was  read  in  several  of  the  classes  siatitjg 
at  the  imp-ression  among  the  students  as  to  the 
dice  having  no  jurisdiction  within  the  (.'ollege  was 
roneous;  that  persons  who  remained  in  a  crowd 
itously  disposed,  though  they  might  be  innocent, 
(re  as  liable  as  others  to  be  apprehended  as  parties 
the  disturbance,  and  that  the  Senatus  had  ap- 
inted  a  Committee  of  their  number  to  attend  when 
y  proceedings  sliould  betaken  against  the  students. 
Hieeting  of  students  was  held  between  twelve  and 
e  o'clock  in  ECr  Hope's  C'lass-room,  when  Pr<ifessor 
iristison  addressed  them  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
immittee  should  be  appointed  to  take  steps  fur  the 
fence  of  the' parties  accused,  and  also  that  an  agent 
appointed  to  conduct  their  case.  An  intimation 
IS  subsequently    posted  about  the    College,  calling 

all  those   persons  who  could  give  evidence  in  e.\- 
Ipation  to  come  forward. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  disturbajnces,  it 
pears  that  ftjr  several  days  before  they  began,  the 
eet  o-pposite  the  College  had  been  completely  ob- 
HCted,  being  covered  with  slides,  which  attracted 
crowd  of  idle.fellosvs.  The  nuisance,  we  are  in- 
•nied,  was  brojight  under  the  notice  of  the  Police, 
lo,  it  is  stated,  were  unable  to  remove  it,  as  th' 
itton  Spinners'  trial  had  occasioned  a  large  draiigh 

their  disposable  force.  Ry  the  concurrent  les- 
nony  of  all  parlies,  it  appears  that  the  first  snow- 
lis  were  thrown  by  some  of  the  boys  who  were  al- 
ved  to  congregate  on  these  slides. 
AV'ithout  attempting  to  reconcile  the  different  ver- 
ins  whigh  are  given  of  the  movements  tli»t  subse- 
ently  took  place,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
o  accounts,  from  which  they  can  judge  fur  them- 
ves.  The  former,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
ipers  of  Saturday,  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
formation  of  the  Police  Authorities  f  the  other, 
lidi  i.s  addressed  to  us  by  "  A  Student"  contains  a 
itement  of  the  case  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  body  to 
jich  our  correspondent  belongs.  We  may  state, 
wever,  that  a  very  general  opinion  prevails  among 
t)se  w!io  witnessed  the  fracas,  that  the  conduct  of 
B  Police-  towards  the  students  was  liarsh,  and  in 
:ne  instances  cruel,  from  the  freedom  witli  which 
ey  tised  their  batons.  One  student,  we  under- 
md,  lies  dangerously  ill  from  the  severe  beating 
jich  he  received.  A  policeman,  we  regret  to  say, 
unable  to  attend    his  daily  duty   from   the  same 


cause.  As  for  theemployment  of  the  military,  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  measure  totally  uncalled  for  ;  tending 
only  to  create  irritation,  and  to  produce  much  of  the 
unruly  proceedings  that  followed,      y 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  street*  of  this  City 
presented  a  scene  of  riot  und  uproar,  arising  out 
of  a  tr.vial  and  contemptible  cause.  It  appears 
that,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  former  day,  snow. 
balls  were  thrown  by  some  apprentice  boys,  on  their 
way  home  to  dinner,  at  sonic  students  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  College.  Tlic  students  retaliated; 
and  from  tliis  trifling  occurrence  matters  proceeded  till 
the  police  interfered,  and  several  students  were  appre- 
hended and  brought  up  to  the  Police  Office.  Bailie 
Sawers  was  in  attendance;  and  after  learning  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  he  proposed  to  the  students,  that  if 
they  would  pronnse  to  abstain  from  similar  proceediiigs 
in  future,  and  ure  their  influence  v;ith  their  companiiins 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  would  dismiss  ihem  without 
any  sentence.  This  proposition  was  thankfully  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  prisoners,  who  promised  to  become  re- 
sponsible  lor  the  restoration  of  order  ;  and  the  bargain 
was  ratified  by  the  cheers  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  their 
companions,  who  had  followed  them  into  the  Police 
Court,  to  learn  their  fate. 

It  was  thus  hoped  that  the  disturbance  was  at  an 
end  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  a  body  of  several  hundred 
students  soon  after  assembled,  elevated  one  of  their  as- 
sociates,  who  had  attracted  '.he  notice  of  the  police,  on 
'  the  shoulders  of  some  of  their  number,-  and  the  rest 
forming  four  abreast,  proceeded  in  that  order  down  the 
North  Bridge,  and  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
New  Town.  Matters  continued  in  this  stale  till  late  on 
Thursday  night.  On  Friday  morning,  however,  about 
ten  O'clock,  a  considerable  body  of  students  assembled 
at  the  gates  of  the  College,  a  g-reat  number  of  them 
armed  with  sticks— some  with  con^inon  walking  sticks, 
but  others  with  sl.jrt  staves,  a  font  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  a  heavy  knob  at  the  end,  and  evidently  prepared  fur 
mischief;  and  they  commenced  throwing  snow-balls. 
The  shops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  were  closed;- 
and  several  windows  in  the  upper  flats  of  the  houses 
were  broken.  The  wliole  for.-e  of  the  iiolice  were  calJed 
out,  and  several  desperate  conflicts  took  place,  with  va- 
rious  success,  between  the  opposing  puPties.  The  stu- 
dents were  at  last  dtiven  within  the  gates  of  the  Col- 
lege, where,  however,  they  cidlecied  in  great  forcej  under 
the  impression  that  the  police  had  no  jurisdiction  wiiliin 
the  gates.  Several  charges  were  made  on  the  phalanx 
of  the  students,  and  various  persons  were  seized  and 
conveyed  to  the  Police  (Office  ;  but  no  ettectual  impres- 
sion was  made  on  the  general  body,  who  su!i;etmies  beat 
back  the  police  to  the  street. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  police  were  within  the 
quadrangle.  Professor  Christison,  who  was  throughout 
most  active  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  order,  proposed 
to  one  of  the  Lieutenants  that  if  he  wouUl  wiihdr.iw  liis 
force,  and  the  populace  of  the  city,  he  would  undertake 
to  keep  the  peace  within  the  square.  This  was  agreed 
tp,  and  the  police,  with  the  people,  were  leaving  the 
quadrangle,  when  the  students,  being  unacquainted,  we 
suppose,  with  the  proposition;  made  a  desperate  attack, 
and  threw  the  police  into  confusion,  driving  ihem  into 
the  street.  IMr.tiers  continued  in  this  state  till  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Lord  Provost  and  Tila- 
{'istrates,  who  liad  been  on  the  spot  from  nearly  the  be- 
ginninieof  the  nfftay,  began  to  despair  of  quelling  the 
riot  by  the  civil  force  alom- ;  and  an  order  wan  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  the  Castle  for  the  military.  A 
party  of  the  7itth  regiment,  commanded  by  .\Jajor 
Crawford  Young,  immediately  marched  in  double  quick 
lime  to  the  College;  and  leaving  a  detachment  to  line 
the  street  in  fi-ont^  the  main  body  took  up  a  position  in 
the  square,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Uiot 
Act  having  been  rend.  Professor  Christison  again  ad- 
dressed the  rioters,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace,  stat- 
ing, that  from  his  own  observation  he  had  seen  many  of 
the  students  to  blame  ;-  a  remark  which  called  forth  an 
almost  unanimous  cry  of  "  No,  no."  The  pjlice  then 
went  round   and  aoorehended    every   individual   whom 


rhf*  could  identify  ■«»  having  been  active  in  the  pre- 
I  ccillnff  riot*.  The  Profcs»or  latterly  tolJ  the  students 
i  th«i  the  I«ird  Provost  had  allowed  him  five  minutes  to 
ditper^e  ihnii  and  that  if  they  did  not  retire  to 
their  cla»»-ioom8.  or  to  their  homes,  within  that  time, 
■  they  wouW  be  liable  to  all  ihe  penahies  inrurred  by  a 
'  contciDpt  of  the  Kiot  Act,  which  ihcy  had  heard  read. 
•i"hi»  had  the  cKtft  of  restotinj,'  quiet,  and  the  military 
n^Wtirawn  itlf  aU  >ut  four  o'clock,  having  remained  for 
fcboQt  an  hiiiir,  alter  which  their  retired  back  to  the 
Castle,  amidst  the  cheering  ot  the  populace.  About 
thiHy-sevcn  students  were  now  in  custody,  charged  with 
bring  engaged  in  the  riot.  During  two  or  tliree  hours 
the  »ho:eof  the  business  of  South  liridge  SJtrcet  «as 
totally  suspended,  the  shopkrep^rst  being  conipelUd  to 
put  on  iheir  window  shuticrs.  In  the  course  of  the 
scuffle  several  severe  girukes  were  exchanged  on  both 
»ide«,  and  many  of  the  studenis,  as  well  as  the  police 
and  the  inhabiian's,  retired  with  broken  heads.  Alany 
of  the  inliabitants,  whm  called  upon,  assisted  the  po- 
lice, previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  military. 

Matters  continued  pretty  quiet  till  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  cvming,  when  a  body  of  Mudents,  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  in  number,,  met  on  the 
Mtjund:  and  afier  some  deliberation  there,  thoy  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  the  Temperance  C^oflec  house  in 
.N'icoUon  Street..  Here  there  vsas  nn  room  enout;!!  fur 
their  accommodation,  and  they  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  Waterloo  Hotel.  Their  marching  throiii;li  the 
streets  in  this  open  manner,. brandishing  their  bludgeons, 
gave  ortence  to  the  mob,  who  hooted  them  on  their 
march,  and  afterwards  broke  a  number  of  windows  in 
the  Hottl.  The  studenis  left  the  lloel  in  small  parties, 
and  various  rencontres  took  place  between  them  and  the 
populace,  parties  of  the  laiter  parading  the  streets,  and 
disarming  the  studenis  of  their  bludgeons.  As  the 
night  adranccd  the  streets  again  became  quiet.  The 
students  apprehended  were  remitted  to  the  iMagistrates' 
Court,  and  in  the  uiean  time  liberated  on  £10  bail. 


urged 
>ytiod. 


Parody   on  "  ^way  to  the 
MountaifCs  Brow^^ 


-••'^iff^S^^^^^^S^^ijfSr^ljJ^'^^^^mi^Bsi^ 


Away,  away,  to  the  College  Yard, 

Where  the  balls  are  thickly  flying, 
And  the  sticks  shall  echo   in    gladness 
again, 
To  the  Charlies'  heads  replying  : 
And  courage,  my  boy,  in  thy  heart  shall 
dwell, 
Like  a  lion,  when  roused  by  his  foes, 
While  the   Students  the  Charlies  shall 
fell. 
As  easy  as  blowing  my  nose. 
Away,  &c. 

Away,  away,  to  the  College  Quad, 

Where  the  fight  is  fiercely  raging, 
Where  the  Charlies'  valour  with  blows, 
The  Students  are  quickly  assuaging ; 
And  triumph,  my  boy,  in  thy  breast  shall 
dwell. 
Like  a  hero  exulting  forsooth. 
For  the  Students  a  tale  can  now  tell. 
Of  they  fight  which  they've  won,  sir, 
in  truth. 

Away,  away,  &c, 

A  STUDENT. 
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4&'ludent  true  my  Ijone  is  horn! 

i  V  :.  I\ — "  A  Highland  Lad  my  Love  is  born." 


A  student  true  my  love  is  born. 
Your  police  courts  he  holds  in  scorn ; 
Still  true  to  College  and  his  clan 
He  cares  not  a  straw  for  a  policeman  I 
Sing  down  with  mob  and  policeman  I 
Sing  down  with  snob  and  policeman  I 
There's  not  a  student  in  the  land 
But  will  singly  mill  three  policemen. 

With  his  castor  glazed,  and  dreadnought  coat, 
He  values  batons  not  a  groat ; 
The  ladies  hearts  he  doth  trepan, 
But  breaks  the  head  of  a  policeman  I 
Sing  down,  &c. 

The  provost  an^  his  silly  tail 
Would  shut  my  student  up  in  jail, 
Because  he  fought,  and  never  ran 
From  bailie,  mob,  and  policeman  I 
Sing  down,  &c. 

For  loaded  muskets  then  they  sent^ 
And  this  my  love  did  circumvent : 
Against  the  army  stand  who  can? 
Although  he  thrash  each  policeman  ! 
Sing  down,  &c. 

But,  Oil !  they  caught  him  at  the  last. 
And  shut  him  in  a  dungeon  fast : 
But  when  my  love  is  free  again, 
Look  out  ye  snobs  and  policemen  ! 
Sing  down,  &c. 
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THE  MAGISTRATlSi. 


'  |..«c(f  TjrUo  oil)  nr>  ,-i.:uU)\inii   ;  i.  oiloq  9ilJ  bn« 

K  In  Ihe  reitjn  of  Q,\rebn  Victoria,  thft 'jj^pfe' of 
Edinburgh  chose,  from  amongst  the  multitude,  a  cer- 
tain man  to  rule  over  them.  •  ,; 

2.  And  the  man  was  called  the  Provost.       '  t);)uo4 

3.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  first  rhohlli," 
and  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month,  that  much  snow 
fell  from  the  heavens,  and  it  covered  the  face  of  the 
earth,  so  that  the  land  was  whitened. 

,4.  And  when  certain  of  the  Students  saw  the  snow, 
they  were  glad,  and  they  made  balls  of  the  snow,  and 
cast  them  at  onie  another^  after  the  manner  of  the 
Philistines.     '  -     ,:   i  • 

5.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  certain  of  the  multi- 
tude—butchers, bakers,  tinkers,  tailors,  and  all  other 
musical  instrument  makers,  and  also  divers  dwellers 
in  the  wynds  which  are  on  your  right  hand,  even  as 
thou  goest  west  along  the  Cowgate — did  journey  past 
the  gate  of  the  College,  called  the  Carriage  Entrance. 

6.  And  when  they  saw  the  Students,  they  said  one 
to  the  other,  Lo!  there  be  Irishmen,  let  us  pitch  in- 
to  them. 

7.  Then  the  multitude  took  up  snow  in  their  hands, 
and  likewise  took  they  up  stones,  and  put  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  snow,  and  they  fashioned  the  j^now 
into  balls  after  the  manner  the  Students  did,  even  ^of 
did  the  multitude;  but   in   the   Studenti  balls  there 


were  found  no  itones,  but  in  the  multitudes  balls  there 
were  stones. 

8.  Then  the  multitude  cast  t)ieir  balls  at  the  Stu- 
dents, whereof  many  were  fjrievously  wounded. 

9.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  whilst  the  Students 
defended  tliemselves,  the  Provost  sent  a  band  of  Po- 
lice  to  join  themselves  with  the  multitude  against  the 
Students. 

10.  Then  the  anger  of  the  Students  was  kfftdled 
aj^ainst  the  Police,  and  they  fought  with  them,  and 
discomfitted  them. 

11.  But,  "on  the  morrow,  the  whole  legion  of  the 
Police  gathered  themselves  together,  and  the  fight 
was  renewed,  between  the  Students,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  police  and  the  multitude,  on  the  other  hand- 

12.  And  tlie  battle  was  in  the  College  yard,  beydnd 
the  entrance  thereof. 

13.  And  the  fight  waxed  hot,  and  the  Students, 
Police  and  multitude  raged  furiously  together,  and 
n»any  were  smitten. 

14.  But  ivhen  the  Chief  of  the  Police  saw  that  he 
could  not  overthrow  the  Students,  he  sent  privily  !tio': 
the  Provost,  saying —  ■  nj 

1.5.  We  have  fought  with  the  Students  these  two 
hours,  and  they  have  prevailed  against  us.  * 

16.  And    when   the    Provost  heard   that,    he     was' 
full  of  fury,  and  the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed^ 
against  the  Students  ;  therefore   he   spake,   and  com- 
manded  the   most  mighty    Captain    of   the    Queen's' 
Guard  to  go  out  and  fight  against  the  Students.      ^^j  •» 

17.  And  the  Captain  chose  from  amongst  his  arnhyii 
three  hundred  two  score  and  ten  XDen,  all  valiaifti) 
men,  and  men  of  renown-  -,     \]  ,  ')''i 

18.  And  the  Provost  said  unto  the  Captain,  if  It 
shall  come  to  pass  that  the  Student.s  wili  not  listiM^i 
unto  my  voice,  nor  hearken  unto  my  commands,  tht*n^^ 
thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them  :  but  if  they  will 
listen  unto  my  voice,  and  hearken  unto  my  commands, 
then  shalt  thou  spare  them,  to  lead  them  away  cap- 
**^'^-  '  J  i  9d»  i30tUK.T  ':ili  lillfi  feitfid  cJni 

■/-'    A.\>    :^^    t:,fi      -.".       tiliirn    nni    h\h 


I9«  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  Students 
saw  the  Captain  and  his  host,  that  they  fled  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  Captain. 

20.  But  as  they  fled,  an  Elder  of  the  College  who 
had  communed  with  the  Provost,  cried  aloud  to  the 
Students,  and  said,  O  Students,  listen  to  my  voice, 
and  they  ji^athered  together  round  the  Elder. 

21.  llowbeit,  when  they  were  gathered  together, 
the  Captain  did  cunningly  compass  them  round  about 
with  his  host,  so  that  none  could  escape,  and  w.hen 
the  Students  looked  behind,  behold  they  w^re  all  pri- 
soners. ^  .,.-  '.  •:■;■"     :    ■  'V^i.-;> 

22.  And  many  of  theni  reproaqhq^  theiE(der  :wltfe; 
bitter  reproaches.  ,r,?  :i    ;;);"    ;i   .'  !;>)'•■!! 

23.  And  it  came  to  pas's,  that  many  who  It^difougHtJ 
valiantly,  were  Kd  away  captive^  and  as;they  p^^^ed 
through  the  streets  the  soldier;^  and  niujtitude  |KLQcked< 
them,  and  struck  them,  and  kicked  them,  and  other- 
wise spitefully  entreated  them. 

'24>.  And  when  all  the  prisoners  were  numbered,  be- 
hold there  were  thirty  seven. 

25.  And  the  Provost  arose  and  called  all  his  Coun- 
cillors, exceeding  wise  men,  and  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  and  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying — 

26.  Men  and  Brethren,  for  many  days  we  have 
drunk  no  wine,  nor  eaten  any  meat,  nor  made  merry 
together,  for  behold  we  are  in  straits  ;  and  lo  !  we 
have  thirty. seven  captives  of  the  Students,  all  sub- 
stantial men,  and  men  of  property. 

27.  Wherefore,  I  say  unto  you,  let  us  fine  them 
certain  monies,  and  with  the  money  let  us  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry. 

2S.  And  the  w^ords  of  the  Provost  found  favour  in 
the  ears  of  the  Councillors,  and  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  for  they  had  drutik  no  wine  for  six  months. 

29.  And  the  Councillors  and  the  Elders  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy,  shouting,  Huzzah,  for  ike 
Provost. 

80.   Whereupon  a  certain  Elder  answered  and  said. 


siitiei'^irtilfe'^l*  Menf,  foHow  rather  the  example  pf  t fie 
chi  <lreii  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Re'chab,  and  drliftc 
!«>!  %l«^;'  ralhers^ew  mercy  unto  the  captives,  drive 
rtrti^aW.iy  the  orfraiiients  and  support  of  your  city,  jesi 
coin  Hxid  des^riiction  come  npon  it.      '^  '      V   i    '' 

SI.  Ami  the  sayiMi,'s  of  the  Khier  were  g^od  in  the 
ey^ti'rtftfte' Provost,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council- 
ll>»s,  and  they  said  let  it  be  done  to  the  captives^ 
even  oi  our  brother  has  Spoken,  and  it  was  so. 

8;^^'  And^  'as  the  men  grew  up  in  wisdom,  they 
ceased  not  to  remember  the  words  of  the  old  Elder, 
arid  the  justice  of  the  Proirost  and  Councillors  how 
they  tempered  it  with  mercy,  mortifying  themselves 
l^dttnlal, 

«4k  Tb^i'rest  of  the  acts  of  th^  Magistrates  Witl 
tlM^ii^f  b*#«MiEfi^iiith6t)b^kbf  tiieMaii;  V 

-ncjo'")  Bid  lb;  ball;;')  ban  3?xr.-.  i    ..nT  'jd/biiA  .cSJ 
sdJ  1o  8'i'jbl[l  adJ   bnB  .njifi   yoiv/   ^^Miibs'iox'*  .fcudli-^ 
oJnu  -Jilcqa  bii£   yoiov  m\  qu   ballii   'jd  t)niB  ;rf3TiiiiD 

— 1i.(U  fi\^  ,ftm\j 
evsd  ow  8^nb  ^nr.ii:  lol  ^noidiaifl  bf;c  n-jl/I  .bS 
"^nom  abfim  ion  ,ii;jm  \iiii  daJua  ion  /jni//  on  >jfnnb 
©Y/  !  ol  !.(ifi  ;  23i;iiJ2  ni  oin  yv;  I  hnbd  nut  .i^dJ^^^oJ 
•  du2  I!fi  .gJnyLulii  ^d)  1o  r::/!)',:)  fi37'j2  yjiidj  a.vnd 
.'^iijrojn  io  n'M.-.  JjfiB  jisni  ftiJiuJa 
rr/jH)  onf^  ^u  Jol  ,»o(  oJni;  vG5i  I  .oiolaisdV/  .T^ 
.^Itiiilj  ,U:3  9A]  J'jI  vynoni  yd)  rlJiv/  line  ,?,  jfM'rri  nir.noo 

•dJ   to  fc-j'j;  .,   Of! J 

.idinom  XI  nfflO 

L3ji(i[;M  ifiibl.  i     ..!;     .;,:: 


^f)t  Hag 

OF    THE    SEVENTY    NINTH 


Sunt  quo8  •  •  •  pulverem 
ColleffiBse  juvat. 


And  some  there  be  for  certainty,  devoted  sons  of  knowledge, 
But  yet  who  must  kick  up  a  dust,  to  show  their  pluck  at  College. 

HooKY  Walker,  Esq. 


Now,  while  I  sing,  fair  Goddess,  fling  your  mantle  o'er  my 

shoulders. 
That  I  may  do  full  justice  to  that  band  of  doughty  soldiers. 
To  whom  befell  the  lot  to  quell  the  academic  fury  o' 
Lads,  who   in  flight  have  proved  their  might  et   Marie  et 

Mercurio. 

A  messenger,  all  pale  with  fear,  has  reached  the  castle  gate, — 
"  What  quarters  hold  your  Major  bold,  for  I  must  see  him 

straight  ? 
The  Council  all  in  terror  bawl  for  military  aid, 
And  the  fume  that  reeks  from  the  Provost  s  breeks  tells  how  he 

is  dismay'd. 

"  For  the  College  sparks  *•  the  bloody  sharks  I  have  drubbed 

the  police  like  bricks. 
And  crack'd  the  nob  of  every  snob  with  the  nobs  of  their  own 

sticks. 
There's  fifty  kilPd,  three  hundred  mill'd,  and  things  are  at  that 

pitch. 
That  Lieutenant  P**rf  bound  foot  and  hand's  been  flung  into  a 

ditch!  r 

The  Major  jumps  up  v»  "  Stir  your  stumps,  my  lads,  prepare  to 
shoot  I 

Here's  work,  'ifegs,  needs  the  best  legs  of  the  nine  and  seven- 
tieth foot : 

On  let  us  rush,  this  fray  to  crush,  and  with  our  bayonets  fixed 

These  youngsters  send  to  the  latter  end  of  the  week  that's  after 


Tlion   forth   (hey  fared  with   buttocks  bared,  and  down  the 

High  Street  sped: 
Each  hero  sees  the  Thaises  that  guard  each  close's  head : 
Their  spirits  mount  "w*  they'll  yet  recount  within  their  doxies' 

arms 
Their  deeds  of  size  and  high  emprise  wrought  in  that  day's 

alarms. 


On,  on  they  tramp,  through  slush  and  damp,  and  gain  the 
battle  field,  ,  ^    ,, , 

By  the  bold  cheers  of  Ensign  S-*s  their  hearts  to  valour  steel  d; 

And  there  they  found  beaks  strcvv'd  around,  and  some  them- 
selves up-picking,  ,      . ,    ,  •       i  i 

With  looks  of  vvoe,  out  of  the  snow,  they'd  been  ignobly 
licking. 

There  Learning's  sons,  at  least  for  once,  had  shown  a  fixed 
appliance,  •*     f 

For  hours  on  hours  of  their  whole  powers  to  the  pursuit  ot 
science ;  -  ,     .  i  j 

They'd  run  their  course  on  the  civic  force,  both  regulars  ana 
proxies,  ,      ,  ... 

Whose  works  they  marr'd,  they  tapp'd  8o  hard  upon  their 
k7iowledge-\)OXQs. 

Look  now,  and  see  the  seventy  ninth  all  impatient  stand, 
Their  fire-locks  stumps  close  by  their  rumps,** a  sight  ex- 
tremely grand !  ,  r    i 
Who  can  dispute,  each  raw  recruit  that  hour  began  to  teei 
The  joyful  glow  that  foemen  know  in  foes  worthy  their  steel. 

"  Charge"  **  was  the  word,  **  The  warriors  heard,  and  forward, 

mingle-mangle 
With  souls  on  fire,  dash  through  the  mire  right  into  the  qua- 

Their  foemL%eat  a  swift  retreat,  -  afraid  to  stay,  no  doubt, 
As  they  wern-t  sure,  if  their  mothers,  poor  souls!  knew  that 

they  were  out. 
Oh  !  'twas  rare  to  see  how  gallantly  the  traps  now  forward  ran, 
O'Donoghue,  Mulholland  too,  "  that  active  policeman. 
But  'twas  rarer  still  to  see  their  skill,  how  they  caught  all  but 

the  right'uns,  , 

And  then  knock'dthem  down  complacently,  *♦  oh  .  they  re  a 

set  of  bright  'uns. 
Thus  ceased  the  row,  *»Tbe  Provost  now,  these  warriors  hearts 

to  cheer,  ,,     , 

Caused  serve  each  man  with  a  flowing  can  of  the  very  smallest 

Then  every   wight  wheel'd   to  the  right,  and  the  bagpipes 

So  to  proclaim  great  Forrest's  name,  to  play  "  The  wee,  wee 

man." 
The  Councillors  went  home  of  course,  and  told  their  wives  and 
What  aa^n|er?they  had  braved  that  day  of  bruises,  wounds,  and 

slaughters ;  ,    r  f  nil 

The  awe-struck  crowd  swore  they  were  proud  of  a  provost  all 


ol*omon*^off  home  had  gone  to  pet  his  small-clothes 
shifted. 
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But    Solomon   off  home  had  gone  to  get 

*""=■'■  TIBBS 


Sttidenis    JLamenL 


'■  Och  Honorie, 
The  pride  of  Albiii's  line  is  o'er." 


Has  anUl  Edina  seen  a  wraiDi? 
Or  A. ma  Mattr  met  her  death  ? 
Or  the  Professors  lost  their  breath  ? 

Hae  they  a  host  ?* 
*'  Na,  waur,"  cry  Students  wi'  an  aith — 

'•  Our  Honor's  lost !" 

The  Students  lang  may  stamp  and  swear. 
And  curse,  and  howl,  and  tear  their  hair, 
And  burn  their  books  and  pamphlets  rare, 

Tho'  much  they  cost : 
What  have  they  now  to  do  with  lear  ? 

Their  Honor's  lost! 

The  pupils  of  renowned  Galen, 

May  strive  to  hide  their  morbid  feeling, 

But  down  their  cheeks  the  tears  are  stealing  ; 

'Tis  vain  to  boast  ! 
Guid  cause  they  hae  tor  a'  their  wailing. 

Their  Honor's  lost ! 

Tliey  were  the  pride  of  a'  the  toon. 

To  knock  a  coward  Charlie  doon 

Wr  crab-tree  stick — or  crack  his  croon 

Against  a  post ; 
But  now  alas  !  cries  ilka  loou — 

"  Their  Honor's  lost !" 

Now  saftly  strut  the  Bailie  crew, 
And  Constables  wi'  batons  blue, 
And  policemen  wi'  facings  new, 

And  heads  uptost. 
Since  cold  in  College  Court  we  view 

Our  Honor  lost ! 

Rejoice  I  ye  base  mechanic  scum  ; 

Ye  sooty  sweeps  shout  from  each  lum  ; 

Ye  pipe-clayed  soldiers  strike  your  drum 

Sound  bugle  blast  ; 
Your  mortal  foes  are  on  their  bum 

Their  honor's  lost ! 

That  fatal  morn  be  ever  wept, 
Saw  us  in  fechting  graith  equip't 
Wi'  sticks  below  our  oxters  whipp't 

Amid  the  frost: 
But  och  !  wc  foucht,  and  we  were  gripp't, 

Our  Honor's  lost ! 

In  vain  the  mob  our  ribs  in  smash ; 

In  vain  the  beaks  our  bare  skulls  thraah  ; 

In  vain  lump  ite  flies  wi'  a  crash 

Our  een  across  ; 
Now  all  the  Students  greetin"  clash 

Of  Honor  lost ! 


•A  short  mode  of  enquiring,  whether  the  Profes- 
Borii  have  a  kitlin  in  their  house. 


Full  many  a  hardy  head  we  broke, 
And  aye  we  struck  anither  stroke. 
Till  weel  armed  sodgers  wi'  a  shock, 

Our  gates  in-briist  ; 
Now  they  proclaim  wi'  taunting  joke, 

Our  Honor's  lost  ! 

When  at  the  gate  we  heard  the  trumpet, 
At  the  policemen  quick  we  jumpit, 
And  heads  and  legs  we  soundly  thumpit 

O'  th'  craren  host : 
Lord !  twelve  went  down  !  awa  we  linapit, 

Our  Honor's  lost ! 

Ilk  Student  felt  a  blush  of  shame — 
Each  wish'd  to  fecht  for  Ahna's  name  — 
But  fear'd  a  bullet  thro'  his  wame 

Frae  th'  armed  host 
Whose  foot  marks  in  the  court  proclaim 

Our  Honor  lost ! 

There  low  she  lies  on  shameful  bed  ; 
Perhaps  close  by  her  'raiuisaed  head, 
Some  sodgers  wi'  their  heavy  tread 

Our  courts  may  cross  ; 
Alas  !  we  dare  not  them  upbraid — 

Our  Honor's  lost ! 

When  Students  at  some  disdaut  day 
Shall  ponder  o'er  these  cloisters  grey, 
Or  be  they  Scots,  or  be  they  frae 

Some  far  off  coast, 
They'll  bring  to  mind  wi'  heartfelt  wae 

Our  Honor  lost ! 

Heaven  pity  those,  whoe'er  they  be, 

Who  put  us  in  this  jeopardy  ; 

We  had  twa  fauts,  or  may  be  three, 

So  we've  been  crossed  : 
Heaven  pity  may—so  shall  not  we — 

Our  Honor's  lost  I 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  SNOW  IN  THE 
QUADRANGLE,  BETWEEN  THE  TWO 
FILES  OF  SOLDIERS. 

Here  Edin's  Students'  Honor  lies 

By  bayonets  enthrall'd  ; 
Now  cits  and  sodgers  gin  .she  rise, 

She'll  see  you  sairly  mauled, 


PER  CONTRA. 

Go  Fame  and  mount  a  horse  of  mettle, 
And  sound  your  horn  wi'  a'  your  cttle  ; 
Till  every  Student  teugh  or  brittle 

His  ecn  to  digbt — 
For  yet  unstained  as  new  brass  kettle 

Our  Honor's  bright ! 


TAM  SAMSON. 
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Vidi  ,     ^ 

uncta  tenorum  subasta 

Proeter  atrocein  aniiuum  catonis, 

Horace. 


When  prenticed  liillies  leave  their  shops. 
And  hatiifward  haste  to  drink  their  slops, 
Where  uiiujled  brose  and  bitter  hops 
Relieve  their  Ion";  expectant  hopes, 
Without  the  aid  of  mutton  chops. 
Rive  huni;ry  guts,  dream  on  the  bridges 
OtsmokiiiR  plates  of  water  porridges  ; 
Nor  can  the  freizing  drifts  of  snow 
Repress  their  long  lit  inward  glow 
Which  burns  intensely  I  can  swear, 
When  in  the  court  of  Adam's  Square 
They  breathe  of  Cork's  most  sumptuous  fare. 

With  such  like  thoughts,  some  starving  wights 
Were  pegging  fast  along  the  streets. 
And  stopped  a  moment  just  to  try 
How  suow-balls  dim  a  Student's  eye  ; 
Nor  had  they  long  to  wait  and  see 
What  int'rest's  paid  on  sterling  money,— 
Some  bought  a  dear  annuity. 
For  cudgels  tell  a  fearful  tale, 
When  crushed  on  brows  of  brittle  spail — 
And  half-fed  Charlies  feel  the  blows 
A  lusty  Student's  arm  bestows. 

Dun  Edina's  far-famed  College  shall 
To  generations  all,  recall 
The  actings  of  that  fearful  day, 
When  Students  joined  in  bloody  fray 
With  troops  in  full  equipped  array. 
And  l)lackguards  dressed  in  dingy  grey, — 
With  Duff  and  haughty  Captain  too, 
Hacked  by  his  whinging  rascal  crew, 
Wlio  hardly  know  to  speak  what's  true. 

The  Student's  fought— the  mob  were  beat — 
•The  snobs  went  crying  down  the  street ; 
The  polies  fled,  and  few  were  spared 
To  tell  hiiw  ill  their  neighbours  fared  ; 
For  every  onset  told  too  late, 
The  dire  avenging  blows  of  fate. 
Which  rent  the  Charlies  itchy  pates. 


To  George's  Square,  a  Charlie  hied 
Where,  as  I  heard,  the  Provost  stayed  : 
The  Provost  came — a  mau  I'm  told 
Wallowing  in  silver  and  in  gold  ; 
'Tis  also  said  he  must  be  bold— 
For  as  he  shivered  in  the  cold, 
He  proved  himself  a  bloody  scold. 

Oh  !  had  his  worthy  mother  known 
That  he  had  strayed  so  far  from  home, 
Forlorn,  defenceless,  and  alone 

Upon  the  open  mob-thronged  street, 
She  would  have  sent  a  thousand  men 
To  search  where  he  had  last  been  seen— 
Sheltering  himself  behind  the  screen 

Of  a  Student's  waistcoat  pocket. 
From  many  a  vein  the  hot  blood  sprung, 
And  ere  it  ceased,  the  night  had  flung — 
Like  ashes  on  a  heap  of  dung — 

Her  mantle  o'er  the  town  ; 
And  many  a  Charlie's  brain  concussed, 
Remembers  how  the  Students  rusheA 
Determined,  cool,  and  still  uncrushed, 

To  beat  the  rebels  down. 
The  Students  hail  Victoria's  throne, 
And  loyal  to  her  name  and  crown, 
Will  spoil  that  rascal's  fair  renown 

Who  dares  her  proud  authority : 
The  Students  too  with  scornful  looks — 
Like  crags  beside  the  sneaking  brooks — 
Will  ne'er  encourage,  view,  nor  brook 

A  bailie  of  this  city  ; 
Who  owes  his  station,  fame,  and  all 
To  butcher,  clown,  and  petty  churle, 
Who  would  from  off  its  pivot  hurl 

Our  noble  constitution. 
He'd  cheat  the  poor,  the  rich  he'd  rob 
To  favour  who  is  hoisted  by  the  mob  ; 
He'd  prove  himself  a  swindling  snob. 

And  hated  by  the  nation. 

Nemo  me  impune  laeissit. 
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A  NEW  SONG, 

Concerning  why  and  wherefore  the  Lord  Provost 
called  in  the  Military. 


Tune—"  Black  Joke:' 

Frosty  old  Fogo,  our  Provost  so  grand, 
The  greatest  man  living  in  all  the  iutiJ, 

With  his  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace, 
T'other  day  heard  the   Students  were  thrashing  the 

mob, 
And  licking  the  Charlies  all  over  the  nob, 
Came  up  to  the  College  for  to  interfere. 
But  Provosts  and  Bailies  were  up  the  spout  there, 

With  their  big  wigs  and  magistrates  mace : 

(^Id  Frosty  looked  big  as  he  came  up  the  street, 
But  the  very  first  Student  old  Frosty  did  meet, 

With  his  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace  ! 
Clapped  the  old  fellow's  back  as  he  looked  very  wise, 
So  hard  that  the  tears  started  out  from  his  eyes. 
And  roared  in  his  ears  as  he  stared  then  about, 
**  Does  your  'telligent  mother  know  your  are  out. 

With  your  big  wig  and  your  magistrate's  mace 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,"  said  my  Lord, looking  blue, 
The  Student  looked^  funny  and  said  "  Who  are  you  ? 

With  the  big  wig  and  magistrate's  mace  !" 
**  I  am  the  Lord  Provost,  and.  Sir,  I  come  here 
To  teach  you  our  dignity  for  to  revere  !" 
Says  the  Student  "  Pray  tell,  no  offence,  now,  I  hope, 
Pray  tell  how  your  dignity  is  off  for  soap, 

With  its  big  wig  and  its  magistrate's  mace  1" 

The  Provost  got  angry,  the  Provost  look'd  glum. 
The  Students  all  flouted  and  looked  very  rum, 

At  his  big  wig  and  magistrates'  mace  I 
To  the  Castle  for  Lobsters  the  Provost  did  send. 
In  order  his  dignity  for  to  defend, 
They  marched  into  the  College  and  finish'd  the  rout. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  were  turned  out 

By  the  big  wigs  and  the  magistrates's  mace  ! 


1" 
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JDown  with  Mob  and  Charlie! 


TUNE "  Who'll  be  King  but  Charlie." 


The  news  from  College  cam'  yestreen, 

(The  council  felt  it  sairly  ;) 
The  Students  they  have  all  turned  out 

And  bang'd  the  mob  and  charlies/ 1 

Come  a'  the  gither,  the  charlies  leather ; 

We'll  fight  them  right  and  fairly 
We'll  lay  it  in,  and  mak  them  spin, 

Then  down  with  mob  and  charlie  ! 

The  Student  bands  with  sticks  in  hand 

Have  fought  the  battle  rarel}^ ; 
Right  bravely  did  they  tak'  their  stand 

And  batter'd  mob  and  charlie  ! 

Come  a'  the  gither,  &c. 

The  Classes  a'  both  great  and  sma'. 

Plunged  in  the  contest  fairly  ;  ^ 

Nor  were  put  down  by  martial  law 

Till  they  had  licked  each  charlie  I 
Come  a'  the  gither,  &c. 

There's  near  a  lady  in  the  land 

But  lo'es  the  Students  dearly. 
And  now  they'll  gie  us  heart  and  hand 

For  thrashing  mob  and  charlio  ! 
Come  a'  the  gither,  &c. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Alma's  cause — 

The  cause  we  lo'e  sae  dearly  ; 
And  down  with  Stuart,  Fond,  and  Carr, 

The  Bailies  and  the  Charlies  ! 

Come  a'  the  gither,  &c 


4t 
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lam  satis  lerris  iiivis  atque  dirae, 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus,  arces, 
Terruit  usbern  : 

Horace. 


Of  late,  in  the  Collejje  there's  been  a  great  row, 
The  devil  to  pay,  and  the  Lord  knows  how, — 
Mob,  council,  and  charlies,  all  joined  in  a  rout 
To  clear  the  quadrangle,  and  turn  us  all  out ! 

Turn  us  all  out ! 

Turn  us  all  out  ! 
To  clear  the  quadrangle  and  turn  us  all  out! 

But  no  force  of  baton  could  there  keep  the  peace, — 
We  leathered  the  mob,  and  we  thrashed  the  police  ; 
Their  thickheads  were  cracked  with  our  cudgels  so  stout, 
We  cleared  the  quadrangle,  and  turned  them  all  out ! 
Turned  them,  &c. 

They  sent  for  the  Provost — he  came  in  a  fright, 
A  legion  of  snow-balls  were  dimming  his  sight ; 
He  stood  at  the  gate,  nor  within  showed  his  snout. 
And  the  riot-act  read,  that  we  might  be  turned  out  ! 
We  might,  &c. 

But  what  could  our  sticks  do  'gainst  stickers  of  steel  ? 
'Gainst  bullets  and  bayonets  there's  no  appeal, — 
For  they  marched  in  the  army  to  finish  the  rout, 
And  with  muskets  and  bayonets  they  turned  us  out 
They  turned,  &c. 

The  ministers  lately  have  been  in  a  fright, 
Lest  the  soldiers  in  snow  would  run  and  not  fight : 
So  to  practise  for  Canada,  sirs,  without  doubt 
They  fetched  in  the  lobsters  for  to  turn  us  out. 
For  to,  &€• 

But  Studentshave  rights,  and  their  rights  shall  be  known. 
What ! — shall  we  not  do  what  we  like  with  our  own  ? 
For  letting  the  snobs  at  our  gates  stand  and  flout, 
Both  patrons  and  police  shall  yet  be  turned  out ! 

Yet  be  turned  out ! 

Yet  be  turned  out ! 
Both  patrons  and  police  shall  yet  be  turned  out ! 

SYNTAX. 
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The  Gallant  19th. 


Tuwi — "  The  British  Grenadiers." 


Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  79th,  that  regiment  so  brave, 
That  marched  unto  the  College,  from  destruction  dire  to  save 
The  People,  Provost,  and  Police,  the  Magistrates,  and  town, 
For  the  Students  were  destroying  all,  and  knocking  every  one 
down  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  79th,  that  regiment  so  gay. 
That  marched  against  the  Students,  and  did'nt  run  away  ! 
But  braver  far  than  Chailies  are,  took  up  a  gallant  stand, 
Across  the  great  Quadrangle,  to  fortify  (he  land  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  Soldiers,  true  Britons  every  man. 
Who  fearlessly  at  duty's  call  unto  the  College  ran, 
But  firm  stood  with  fixed  bayonets  until  the  row  did  cease, 
And  did'nt  cut  and  run  away,  like  the  Mob  and  the  Police  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  gallant  Major,  who  marched  in  sword  in  hand, 
In  spite  of  yell  and  snowball,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band  ; 
And,  shough  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast,   no  symptom  showed 

of  fear, 
But  boldly  braved  the  Students'  shouts  like  a  British  Grenadier  ! 

Hurrah!  for  the  gallant  Officers  who  did  the  Major  follow  ! 
Nor  spoiled  their  handsome  trowsers  with  terror  at  the  hollo 
Of  the  Students  (as  the  Bailies  did)  but  drew  their   swords  so 

bright. 
And  halted  in  the  Quadrangle  full  in  the  Students'  sight! 

Then  pledge  the  gallant  79th,  that  regiment  so  brave. 
That  did  the  land  of  Scotland  from  dire  destruction  save  ; 
And  hope  we  that  the  Army  and  regiments  of  line, 
May  always  serve  their  country  like  No  79! 
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THE  POLICEMAN'S  LAMENT. 


Am,— Kitty  Clover. 


Oh  the  wild  students  they  wallopped  us  so, 

Oh,  oh  !  oh,  oh  !   (Bis.) 
■Twas  a  blow  and  a  word,  not  a  word  and  a  blow. 
Oh,  oh !  oh,  oh  ! 

Oh,  oh ! 
The  Provost  set  us  on,  to  put  the  row  down. 
But  the  students  set  on  us,  and  cracked  every  crown, 
We  wer'nt  up  to  the  business,  no,  no ! 

No,  no  !  no,  no  !  {Bis.) 
Home  to  our  wives  we  had  much  better  go. 

Oh,  oh  1  oh,  oh  ! 
Oh,  oh ! 

Up  to  the  CoUege  we  marched  in  a  row, 

^  Marched,  &c.  &c. 

Quickly  at  first,  but  at  last  very  sIoav, 

&c.  &c. 
We  thought  our  appearance,  the  row  would  have  stopped, 
But,  alas  !  we  were  wrong,  and  were  horribly  whopped. 
For 'the  students  attacked  us,  and  that  wfli  a  go. 

That  was,  &c. 
So  we  quickly  decided,  that  fighting  was  low, 

■^         "^  Fightmg,  &c. 

Each  moment  the  cudgels  seem'd  ^^^i^^^j^.  *J^^^^^ 
And  the  fists,  right  and  left,  they  P^t^^^^j^^^l'^^"  '^' 

They  whacked  us  in  front,  if  to  fight  we  inclin'd  ; 
And  when  we  ran  away,  oh  !  they  kick  d  us  behind, 
TiU  up  march'd  the  79th  regiment  so  brave, 

^  Regiment,  cxc. 

A  resular  God-send,  our  bacon  to  save, 

*  Bacon,  &c. 

Then  how  the  soldiers  laugh'd  at  us,  oh,  oh ! 

Oh,  &c. 
As  across  the  Quadrangle  they  stood  in  a  row, 

Stood,  (Src- 
As  we  carried  the  ringleaders  off  to  the  jail, 
They  were  brim-full  of  pluck,  we  with  terror  were  pale, 
For  more  kicks  than  coppers,  that  moniing  we  got, 

IMorning,  &c. 

And  but  for  the  troops,  we  had  all  gone  to  Pot, 

All  gone,  cue. 

Benjamin  Grab. 
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A    ROIHANCE    OF  NEW  ATHENS. 


Air.— "The  Misseltoe  Bough." 


The  Students  they  stood  at  the  College  gates, 

The  "  unwashed"  were  breaking  each  others'  pates 

With  snow  balls  made  up  from  the  snow  that  lay 

So  dreadfully  thick  on  the  street  that  day  ; 

The  Charlies  beheld,  without  deigning  to  chide, 

Some  urchins  engaged  in  making  a  slide. 

While  they,  by  their  winking,  seemed  to  be 

Quite  aware  they  might  use  their  liberty. 
Oh  !  the  College  snow  row, 
Oh !  the  College  snow  row — wow. 

«  Come,  come,  here's  our  game!"  the  mobility  cried, 
And,  with  that,  at  the  Students  some  snow  balls  they  shied  ; 
O'Connor  stepped  forward  tLe  oflfender  to  trace, 
But  was  hit  by  another  ball  right  in  the  face  ; 
Then  back  he  ran,  and  the  Students  began 
To  rally  around  him  all  to  a  man, 
O'Connor  then  cried  "  Hurrah  for  our  side  !" 
With  an  air-rending  shout  both  parties  replied, 
Oh,  the  College  snow  row,  &c. 

And  this  was  the  signal,  for  up  got  the  fray  ; 
The  police  joined  the  mob,  but  as  quickly  gave  way ; 
The  tallast — the  smallest— that  were  on  the  spot. 
For  their  trouble  a  good  hearty  drubbing  they  got. 
And  some  ran  away'and  their  griefs  they  told 
To  Frosiy,  who  came  with  an  army  bold. 
And  when  he  appeared,  he  was  hailed  by  the  shout 
"  Is  the  wee  man's  mother  aware  that  he's  out  ?" 
Oh,  the  College  snow  row,  &c. 

At  length  the  police  fastened  on  a  young  Med, 
Whose  oak  stick  had  rested  on  many  a  head, 
And  they  marched  him  off  two  "  bloodies"  between, 
Along  with  some  others  who  now  gave  in. 
The  Students  were  bailed  and  oft' they  got, 
And  a  Jury  Court  bus'ness  will  be  the  upshot, 
But  let  them  just  pay  unto  Peter  his  fees, 
And  they'll  vanquish  the  Civic  authorities. 
Oh,  the  College  snow  row,  &c. 

Mercutio. 
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THE  ENSIGN'S  TEAR. 


I. 

Upon  the  steps  he  stood,  and  took  a  fearful  look 

At  the  College  and  quadrang'lar  space,  which  his  comrades 

just  then  took  ; 
He  listened  to  the  sounds,  so  appalling  to  his  ear. 
And  the  soldier  turned  aside  his  head,  and  wiped  away  a 

tear. 

II. 

Beside  that  College  porch,  a  youth  maintained  his  right, 
He  held  aloft  an  oaken  sprig,  which  he  flourished  in  his 

sight  ; 
The  soldier  breathed  a  curse,  a  curse  no  one  could  hear, 
And  his  bosom  trembling  heav'd  a  sigh,  as  he  wiped  away 

a  tear. 

III. 

He  turned  upon  the  spot,  poor  fellow  he  was  weak, 

And  funky  was  that  soldier's  heart,  for  tears  were  on  his 

cheek ;  ^ 

Go  search  the  foremost  rank,  amidstJt«  wild  retreat. 
You'll  always  find  that  beardling  there,  with  wings  upon 

his  feet. 

IV. 

But  when  the  row  was  o'er,  and  homeward  marched  the 

troop. 
Who  then  could  strut  so  fiercely,  as  this  little  nincompoop  ; 
And  when  at  mess  he  met,  to  enjoy  the  hearty  cheer. 
Be  sure  the  hand  most  valiant  then,  that  morning  wiped  a 

tear. 

Timothy  Tickler. 


f£^ 


STANZAS  ON  A  LATE  BATTLE, 


Of  the  combat  in  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  the  Charlies  fierce  came  forth, 

To  defend  the  trembling  town ; 

"While  the  ragged  crew  without,  hiss  and  groan, 

Every  student  took  his  stand. 

Till  the  College  gates  were  mann'd, 

And  shilellas  in  each  hand. 

Proudly  shone. 
Intent  upon  a  row. 
Rose  their  clamour  wild  and  loud, 
And  in  showers  the  snow-balls  flew, 
At  the  raggamufRn  crowd. 
It  was,  just  two  o'clock,  by  the  time  ; 
When  the  medicals  came  out. 
As  each  wav'd  his  cudgel  stout. 
Cried,  "  to  crack  a  Charlie's  snout, 

Is  no  crime." 
So  down  the  stairs  they  dashed, 
Spreading  terror  far  and  wide; 
Right  and  left  the  crabsticks  smashed  : 
Yells  were  heard  on  ev'ry  side. 
"  Hit'em  hard,"  it  was  the  cry, — when  each  man 
With  an  adamantine  whack. 
Made  their  empty  noddles  crack, 

Now,  ye  Charlies,  pay  them  back  I  ! 
If  ye  can  ! !  ! 

Again,  again,  again. 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  to  cut  their  sticks,  they  deign, 

And  within  the  gates  fly  back. 

Stones  and  dirt,  along  the  streets,  slowly  boom  ; 

And  the  Charlies  bruised  and  pale, 

With  the  mob  behind  their  tail, 

Our  environs  to  assail, 

Did  presume. 

But  with  joy  ye  students  shout. 

At  the  tidings  of  your  might. 

How  ye  made  the  claret  spout  ! 

How  the  scoundrels  maul'd  took  flight ! 

Until  amidst  their  howling  and  uproar. 

The  Lobsters  in  were  led, 

And  the  riot  act  was  read. 

While  the  Provost  popped  his  head, 
Through  the  door. 

Brave  hearts  ! — Turn  out's  the  word  ; 

Though  you  have  leather'd  the  police, 

Yet  a  baton's  not  a  sword. 

So  leave  the  field  in  peace. 

And  our  bards  shall  sing,  the  glory  of  the  day, 

How  many  a  skull  and  hat. 

To  the  tune  of  "  Tit  for  Tat" 

Was  bash'd  and  batter'd  flat, 
In  the  fray. 

KiLSPENDIE. 

R.  Weston  &  Sons,  1,  South  College  Street,  and  31,  Lothian 
Street, — of  whom  may  be  had  the  University  Maga. 


SNOVi^- BALLS 


BATONS  AND  BAYONETS. 


The  policemen  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
Their  fingers  all  muffled  with  mitts  from  the  cold  ; 
And  their  batons  like  broad-swords  career'd  in  the  air, 
Or  like  Padily's  shilellas  at  Donybrook  fair. 

Like  the  constables  set  round  their  annual  dinners, 
That  host  muster'd  out  'gainst  the  pea-coated  sinners; 
Like  themselves,  long  ere  midnight  laid  snug  'neath  the  table, 
These  feather-bed  soldiers  soon  fled — ivlw  were  able. 

For  the  scions  of  genius,  from  the  college  had  passed, 
In  the  eyes  of  the  darbies,  their  snow  balls  to  cast ; 
Though  white,  they  soon  dyed  them  as  black  as  the  sloe, 
And  for  wreathing  contortions,  they  rival'd  Jim  Crow. 

The  snow-balls  are  dashing,  the  windows  are  crashing. 
The  bald  crowns  are  smashing — a  terrible  row ; 
And  the  provost,  with  gold  chain,  harangues  in  a  bold  strain, 
But  not  one  will  now  deign  t'  his  mandate  to  bow. 

Next  the  riot  act's  read,  and  a  bugle  is  sounded, 
And  quick  to  the  rescue,  without  breeks  have  bounded. 
Of  Victoria's  red-coats,  a  couple  of  legions. 
To  cut  down  the  loyal  and  gallant  collegians. 

Their  gallantry  now,  not  their  courage  has  yielded, 
The  name  of  their  young  queen,  the  Charlies  has  shielded. 
The  court  is  all  silent,  the  constables  gone, 
And  the  youths  are  assembled  around  Christison. 

"  Come  my  brave  little  fellows,  put  up  your  shilellas, 

"  The  authorities  tell  us  that  you  are  to  blame, 

"  I'll  never  believe  it — I  cannot  conceive  it, 

"  But,  the  court  we  must  leave  it,  to  the  wounded  and  slain." 

Let's  on  to  the  office  your  comrades  to  bail, 
Their  speedy  acquital  we'll  joyfully  hail. 
For  the  might  of  the  police,  that  pitiful  clan, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  a  red  frying  pan. 


Balfour  &  Jack,  Printers. 


HEBREW   MELODY. 


The  Provost  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And'^his  fingers  were  gleaming  with  diamonds  and  gold, 
And' the  flash  of  his  eye  was  like  Etna's  wildb^aze, 
On  which  human  peepers  undazzled  can't  gaze. 

He  frowned  as  his  skin  with  great  fury  would  burst, 
To  leather  the  Students,  he  wished  if  he  durst. 
For  his  hosts  were  arranged  at  the  north  College  Gate, 
He  thought  when  he  came,  he  had  come  rather  late. 

His  Follies  at  mid-day  were  fresh  and  whole  skinned, 
At  three  they  were   mauled,  and  their  numbers  were 

thinned, 
For  as  rocks  by  the  bolts  of  the  lightning  are  riven. 
His  hosts  with  the  mob  from  the  College  were  driven. 

And  there  lay  the  Polly  disarmed  and  crushed. 
With  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust. 
With  the  blood  on  his  clothes  from  a  gash  in  his  brow, 
And  his  shocking  hat  pelted  by  cudgels  and  snow. 

And  the  widows  of  Charlies  are  loud  in  their  wail,    „ 
But  Cork  now  gets  merchants  for  Porter  and  Ale  ; 
For  the  joy  of  the  Students  at  smashing  the  mob, 
Makes  them  spend  every  sixpence, and  half-crown,  and 
bob. 

So  the  Provost  goes  home  monstrous  down  in  the  chops. 
While  a  tear  of  hot  grief  from  his  weeping  eye  drops, 
That  the  pride   of  the    Students  unquenched  by  the 

mobs. 
Should  have  battered  his  hounds  with  the  bludgeon 

and  nobs. 

Rabbi  Ben  Israel. 


PublishcJ  by  !l    Meston  &  Sons,   1,  South  CoUp^e  Street,  and  31,  Lothian  Street of 

whom  may  be  had  the  University  Maga. 


T/ie  Major's  Address  to  his  Soldiers 

UPON  A  LATE  BRILLIANT  OCCASION. 
"  Dulceet  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 


COMPANIONS  IN  ARMS  ' 

Your  standard  uprear, 
Sound  all  the  trumpets'  and  banish  your  fear, 
Beat  loud  the  drums,  for  renowned  in  story 
Shall  be  our  achievements  this  day,  and  our  glory. 
March,  soldiers,  march  !  'tis  to  glory  we  go, 
'    ""    In  spite  of  the  Students,  snowballs,  and  snow  ! 
See  yonder  building  which  points  to  the  skies— 
That  is  the  goal,  on  it  fix  year  eyes  ; 
Prepare  to  assail  the  Temple  of  Knowledge, 
To  burst  through  the  gates  and  capture  the  College. 
Ignorance  now  is  no  longer  your  foe, 
You  march  against  Students  armed  with  sno^v  . 
What  though  the  Provost  quite  pale  with  affriglt, 
Has  from  the  scuffle  ta'eu  refuge  in  flight, 
What  though  his  courage  has  melted  away, 
Like  ice,  at  the  heat  of  this  feariul  affray  ? 

I  trust  that  you,  soldiers,  will  not  be  so 
Timid  as  he  for  the  Students  and  snow  ! 
What,  although,  baffled  some  hundred  PoliCB 
Have  vainly  attempted  to  keep  the  peace  ; 
What  though  their  squad  with  scarcely  a  hat  on. 
Have  meanly  retired,  with  the  loss  of  one  baton  ? 

Regardless,  brave  troops,  oi  their  overthrow, 
We'll  conquer  or  die  "mid  Students  and  snow  ! 
Though  the  pitiless  snow  bails  fly  through  the  air, 
Nought  is  too  great  for  our  valour  to  dare  ; 
At  the  bayonet's  point,  we'll  enter  the  place 
And  put  to  flight  all  who  there  shew  their  face. 
Not  one  Professor  shall  dare  to  say  No  ! 
While  our  arms  we  pile  o'er  the  conquer'd  snow! 
Like  true  Scottish  warriors  we'll  boldly  advance. 
To  win  nobler  wreaths  than  those  won  from  France  ; 
Come  let  us  not  tarry,  to  eat,  shave,  or  wrangle, 
But  hasten  at  once  to  that  famous  Quadrangle, 

Where  all  our  opponents  we  soon  shall  lay  low, 
To  bite  the  dust{\)  'mid  their  favourite  snow  ! 
And  then,  oh  my  men,  should  victory  crown 
Our  loyal  efforts  to  put  riot  down,  _ 

Who  knows  but  your  Chief  to  the  Court  may  be  cited 
To  kiss  his  Queen's  hand,  perhaps  to  be  knighted  ! 

While  the  song  and  the  feast  to  you  shall  flow. 
For  your  duty  done  on  that  field  of  snow ! 
Alas  for  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  ! 
He  may  hide  his  head,  and  his  face  look  blue. 
His  exploits  shall  no  more  in  verse  be  sung. 

Poets  shall  write  but  of  Major  Y g  ! 

And  the  hearts  of  Britons  shall  keenly  glow, 
While  t'aey  think  of  his  deeds  amid  the  snow. 
On  our  flag,  Salamanca's  name  no  more 
Shall  be  read  with  the  joy  it  was  before  ; 
For  the  boast  of  the  79th  shall  1)6 
The"  Battle  of  the  University  !"  ,    „    , 

Thcae  silken  folds,  with  honest  pride  shall  show 
Our  worthy  prowess  at  the  '■  fight  of  Snow !  " 

[Exeunt   milites   with  loud   hurrahs,  in  double  quick 
time.] 

Published  by  R.  Weston  &  Sous,  1  Sjuth  College  Street, 
and  31,  Lothian  Street. 


^^  llje  Stw^'^wl^. 


Jam  tempus  agendi. 


Studekts  of  the  University  of  EniNBURGii, 

Well  find  bravely  have  you  defended  yourselves  in  the 
late  contest  ^vith  the  dastardly  Police  !  It  is  only  to  be  regret- 
ted  that  there  were  not  more  active  men  ;_bnt  those  who  did 
act  deserve  the  eternal  e.atitude  of  their  fellow  Students  for 
their  energy  and  courage.  Students,  rest  assured,  that  whoever 
begun  the  conflict,  still  it  was  the  conduct  (rflhe  Police  which 
has  given  a  character  to  the  late  contest  and  who  have  raised 
an  excitement  among  the  Students  of  Edinburgh  which,  if  pro- 
perly regulated,  will  lead  to  most  important  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. All  we  sav  is-  Vniie  ;  and  reflect  well  on  the  opportu- 
nities  now  .fto.ded  vou  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  higher 
powers,  to  cast  off  for  ever  the  th.aUlom  in  which  you  have  been 
held  by  a  body,  consisting  of  the  most  .1  iterate  ignor- 
ant, imbecile,  and  wicked  men  ever  beheld  on  this  earth.  We 
say  wicked  considerately,  tor  no  man  of  sense  or  feeling  would 
have  dared  to  become  the  abettor  of  murdcr^for  such  might 
have  been  the  result  of  calling  in  the  79lh  Regiment,  to  aid  the 
defeated  power  of  the  Police,  who  stirred  up  for  their  own  il  egal 
purposes,  the  always  misaui'led,  and  when  aroused,  intractable 
fury  of  a  town  mob.  The  Magistrates  also,  have  by  their  con- 
duct in  not  consulting  with  tV,e  Senatus  Academ.cus,  before  they 
brought  the  military  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  pro- 
duced a  determination  in  the  minds  of  the  Senatus,  which  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  feelings  of  every  thinking  Student. 
Let  the  Patrons  of  the  University  beware,-in  the  present  day 
agitation  once  commenced  among  any  body  seldom  ceases 
until  its  object  is  gained;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
there  are  not  men  among  the  Students  of  the_  University  who 
are  capable  of  directing  the  energies  of  their  united  body. 
There  are  two  questions,  in  conclusion,  we  would  ask,— 
Was  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act,  and  the  consequent  appeal  to 
military  power  a  justifiable  act,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances? Are  not  the  Ma.^istrates  liable  to  be  brought  to  severe 
account  for  their  rash  and  reprehensible  conduct  f  Again  we 
say  Students  unite;  combine,  be  firm,  considerate  and  unflinch- 
ing ;  STAND  BY  THE  SENATUS  AND  OUR  UNIVER- 
SITY. Let  steadiness,  courage,  and  determination  be  your 
guides,— then  your  i.rocecdin^s  will  have  the  impress  of  those 
virtues,  which  will  now  and  hereafter  command  for  you  the  es- 
teem and  regard  of  every  wise  and  good  man. 

Scours  ever  faithfully, 

A  EEIXOW  STUDENT. 
Edtnhurgh,  Jan,  15,  1838- 
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THB  QUESTION. 

Hea/r!  Hear!!  Rear.'!! 

— Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates. 


Police,  or  no  police,  that  is  the  question  : 

Whether  'lis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 

The  knocks  and  thumps  of  an  outrageous  Charlie, 

Or  to  take  clubs  aizoinst  a  sea  of  rescues, 

An>1,  by  opposinif,  finish  them? — To  kick 

No  more ! — and  by  a  crack  to  say  we  end 

The  Charlies,  and  the  thousand  d — d  police 

The  Student  is  opposed  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    Then  to  crack, 

Perchance  a  Charlie's  head  ;   aye,  there's  the  rub: 

For  by  that  dreadful  crack  what  death  may  come, 

Wiien  we  have  smas'.ed  a  fiirhting;  Charlie's  knob> 

But  if  we  pause, — then  comes  a  sorry  calm, 

'That  mars  the  glory  of  the  sturdy  fight : 

For  who  would  bear  the  gathered  snobs  vile  shout, 

The  policeman's  grin,  the  Bailie's  rank  abuse, 

The  Provost's  gab,  the  Magistrate's  delay, 

Tiie  insolence  of  office,  and  the  thumps 

The  patient  Student  of  the  Charlie  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  acid  Prussic  ?   who  would  snowballs  bear. 

And  sweat  beneath  a  vi  e  policeman's  staff; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something;  more  to  come, — 

The  labyrinth  of  Law,  from  whose  dread  bourne 

But  few  uiiplucked  return, — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  a  ft^w  smart  raps, 

Then  flv  to  law,  or  to  the  B.dlie's  Court  ? 

And  thus  sometimes  too  kindly  we  relent; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  full  soon  with  doubts  unsound, 

And  stirring  battles  of  great  pith  and  merit, 

With  this  good  feeling  turn  their  tide  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  fight. 

Jan.  16,  1838. 

N.B — In  justice  to  the  author  of  the  above,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  "  Question,"  was  written  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Policeman's  Soliloquy." 

Published  by  R.  Weston  &  Sons,  1  South  Callege  Street, 
and  31,  Lothian  Street. 
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Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

Yes." — ''  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday,  December  1,  1837.  3d. 


Dear  Young  Friends, 

Two  Sessions  have  rolled  into  oblivion  since 
you  last  had  the  honour  of  being  edified  by  the  University 
Mag.\  :  many  of  you,  in  all  probability,  were  but  infants 
when  that  sun  in  the  firmament  of  literature  enlightened  the 
portals  of  the  University,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  her 
Students.  Once  more  is  our  Alma  to  be  delighted  by  the 
benign  presence  of  her  favourite  Journal ;  once  more  shall 
the  images  of  the  chosen  amongst  her  Senatus  dangle  in 
beauty  at  our  placard's  tail.  Already  has  the  Town-Council, 
in  anticipation  of  the  "  coming  events,"  which  have  "  cast 
their  shadows  before,"  commissioned  an  illustrious  apothe- 
cary, connected  with  their  body,  to  import  a  fresh  supply  of 
diachylon  plaster,  in  order  that  all  contingencies  may  be 
provided  for. 

Proud  as  every  Student  ought  to  be  of  his  Alma  Mater,  we 
were  doubly  proud  on  seeing  the  symptoms  of  regeneration 
and  renovation,  which  that  worthy  lady  presented  on  our 
last  public  appearance.  But,  alas  !  as  old  ladies  will  do,  she 
has  since  that  time  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  torpor.  To 
rouse  her  from  her  slumbers,  to  wake  her  into  activity,  is 


the  great  object  of  our  resurrection.  And  not  her  alone, 
but  Great  Britain  !  The  literature  of  our  country,  bright 
as  it  blazed  when  we  held  the  helm,  has  waxed  wan  ;  the 
science  has  Allien  into  the  hands  of  a  proteus,  and  though, 
(taking  the  hints  from  our  pages,  which  they  were  base 
enouf^h  not  to  acknowledge,)  Blackwood  and  Fraser  have 
improved  considerably,  and  Boz  gained  a  meteoric  reputa- 
tion, the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  fast  waxing  dull,  and  all 
nature  cries  aloud  for  the  return  of  the  University  Maga. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  intellectual  life  of  the  world 
that  we  would  regenerate,  but  also  the  moral  life.  Students 
have  sunk  dreadfully  in  the  scale  of  morality  within  the  last 
two  years.  They  are  no  longer  the  pious  church-going  people 
that'  they  formerly  were,  but  reprobates,  rank  reprobates  ! 
The  loveliness  of  virtue  hath  for  them  no  charms,  they  fling 
themselves  unhesitatingly  into  the  embraces  of  dissipation. 
But  ice  will  rouse  them  from  the  gaudy  dream,  and  by  show- 
ing them  in  a  gentle  and  ticklish  manner,  the  pleasures  of 
industry,  and  the  pains  of  idleness,  will  yet  reclaim  them, 
and  send  them  at  the  close  of  the  Session  home  to  their 
parents,  the  delight  of  the  good,  and  the  envy  of  the  wicked. 

Therefore,  dearly  beloved,  for  these  most  excellent  rea- 
sons, and  for  your  welfare,  it  is  our  intention  to  correct  the 
universe  once  a  fortnight  during  the  present  Session. 


THE  PATHOLOGY  CHAIR,  AND 
Dr  MUNCHAUSEN. 

We  are  aware  that  many  zealous  upholders  of  the  Uni- 
versity, of  which  we  are  proud  to  avow  ourselves  mem- 
bers, have  of  late  entertained  serious  apprehensions,  lest 
those  metropolitan  offsprings  of  yesterday,  vulgo,  Stinka- 
molee,  &c.,  should  at  all  interfere  with  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  existing  professional  worthies.  For  our  own 
part  we  consider  all  such  doubts  and  fears  as  perfectly  ground- 
less, yet,  wc  are  under  the  necessity  of  alluding  to  one  cir- 


ciimstauce,  which  we  do  really  conceive,  may  ere  long 
prove  injurious  to  the  worldly  concerns  of  the  well  known 
pathological  patriarch, — one  whom  we  admire  for  his  deter- 
mined resolution  and  strenuous  exertions  to  support  the  con- 
servative interest ;  and  one  whom  we  now  rejoice  to  behold 
triumphing  over  a  band  of  destructives,  who  so  lately  en- 
deavoured to  swamp  a  lucrative  sinecure.  It  is  from  feelings 
almost  approaching  to  veneration,  that  we  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  attempt  to  suggest  the  adoption  ol  a  method,  whereby 
the  impending  danger  may  at  once,  we  think,  be  averted. 

It  is  currently  reported,  that  a  highly  talented  and  gifted 
individual,  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  a  direct 
lineal  descendant  of  the  iUustrioiis  House  of  Munchausen, 
is  about  to  commence  a  series  of  hyperbolical  lectures  on 
pathology,  illustrated  by  innumerable  cases ;  indeed,  we 
can  with  great  confidence  state  such  to  be  the  fact,  as  we 
were  favoured  only  a  day  or  two  ago  with  the  sight  of  a 
manuscript  syllabus,  of  which  we  have  requested  permission 
to  subjoin  a  few  particulars.  Now  this  wonderful  individual, 
the  results  of  whose  marvellous  experience  have  extended 
with  thunderbolt  velocity  to  the  remotest  extremes  of  our 
country — we  could  almost  say  universe,  is  possessed  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  prodigious  capabilities  imaginable  !  Let 
it  suffice  to  observe  that,  with  the  mere  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
he  is  enabled  so  to  magnify  all  statements,  facts,  reports, 
and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  as  to  convert  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  into  the  brightness  of  a  noon-day  sun  ;  and 
even  to  swell  an  atom  of  truth  into  a  bushel  of  fable  I !  See- 
ing then  that  such  a  distinguished  personage,  endowed  with 
such  high  magnifying  propensities,  is  about  to  commence 
operation,  we  are  assured,  that  the  parallel  class  of  our  Alma 
Mater  must  of  necessity  suffer  considerable  diminution, — 
and  seeing,  further,  that  the  patriarch  before  alluded  to,  is 
disabled  from  discharging  in  person  the  important  duties 
which  devolve  upon  him,  and  that  a  temporary  substitute  has 
been  obtained,  we  would  advise  that  a  compact  be  immedi- 
ately entered  into,  and  that  Medicus  Munchausen  (for  such 


is  the  name  of  the  talented  gentleman,  about  to  engage  m 
dispensing  the  knowledge  of  YlaSog)  be  elected  to  the  office, 
which  was  recently  declared  to  be  vacant.  We  feel  convinced 
that  Dr  ]\I.  will,  at  once,  agree  to  iurnisli  the  patriarch  with 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  including  hat,  annually,  together  with 
£150   Sterling. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  oUhe 
materials  of  Dr  Munchausen. 

EXTHACTS    FROM     SyLLABUS. 

Lecture  10. — Hysteria;  illustrated  by  501  cases,  in  439 
of  which,  the  disease,  notwithstanding  its  infinite  variety  of 
symptoms,  the  Doctor  will  undertake  to  prove, y/ow  his  own 
personal  experience^  was  entirely  dependent  on  a  peculiar  ir- 
ritability of  the  cellular  tissue  contained  in  the  diploe  of  the 
malleus. 

Lecture  17. —  Hernia  ;  of  Hernia  cerebri,  in  particular, 
illustrated  by  75  cases,  which  fell  under  the  Doctor's  oicn 
observation,  during  his  residence  at  York.  One  particu- 
larly remarkable  example  of  this  affection,  in  which  the  pro- 
truded portion  became  hypertrophied,  and  increased  to  the 
enormous  dimensions  of,  and  acquired  precisely  the  self-same 

identical    conformation  as the    cerebruiii  within  !  !  ! 

The  Doctor,  also,  most  distinctly  states,  that  the  patient  had 
tioice  the  talent  of  any  other  man,  whom  he  has  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing, — a  circumstance  which  the  Doctor 
considers  as  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  phre- 
nology, inasmuch  as  it  tends  clearly  to  prove,  on  strictly 
mathematical  principles,  that  man's  intellect  varies  directly 
with  the  bulk  of  his  brain. 

Lecture  1 19 — De  Monstris  ;  of  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  monstrosity,  with  which  the  Doctor  has  met,  and  which  he 
will  adduce  in  ilUistration,  we  shall  at  present  content  our- 
selves with  the  mention  of  one A  rather  unique  case,  where 

the  lacteal  secretion  periodically  took  place  in  man  ;  exem- 
plified in  the  person  of  the  Doctor  himself. 


CAKMINA  ACADEMICA— No. 

Tlic   Student's  Consolation. 


Come,  fill  your  glass,  the  bottle  pass,  this  is  no  time  for  sorrow, 

Be  glad  to-day,  is  what  I  say,  leave  sadness  for  the  mon  ow  ! 

My  friends,  believe,  to  sigh  and  grieve,  is  not  the  occupation 

Of  Students  true,  the  devils  blue,  are  chaps  you  should  for  aye  shun. 

At  time  like  this,  'twould  be  amiss  to  introduce  our  griefs  here, 

Especially,  since  now  we  see  the  source  of  all  relief  here. 

The  water's  hot — hark,  in  the  pot,  'tis  bubbling  up  and  clinking. 

Then  fill  the  glass,  the  bottle  pass,  our  grief  we'll  drown  in  drinking. 

Too  well  I  know  that  cash  is  low,  much  gold  we  cannot  boast  of. 
But  what  we've  got,  (since  'tis  our  lot,)  we'll  try  to  make  tlie  most  of. 
Since  drafts  on  banks  are  rare,  (no  thanks !)  with  bottle  draughts  we'll 

bear  up, 
And  who  can  say  ?  next  postman  may  bring  plenty  for  a  flare  up. 
'Tis  Fortune's  rule  to  knave  and  fool  her  guineas  to  dispense,  still. 
Why  sh'^iild  we  fear,  with  whisky  here,  there's  enough  for  men  of  sense 

still. 
The  water's  hot — hark,  in  the  pot,  'tis  bubbling  up  and  clinking. 
Then  fill  the  glass,  the  bottle  pass,  our  grief  we'll  drown  in  drinking. 

Our  mistresses  have  been  amiss  in  faithfulness,  I  own  it. 

But  since  'tis  so,  why  let  them  go — 'twere  better  we'd  not  known  it ; 

What's  done  is  done,  we've  had  some  fun,  some  kisses,  some  embraces, 

And  if  we  seek,  why  in  a  week,  we'll  find  some  prettier  faces. 

The  girls  in  spite,  with  weapons  bright,  conspire  against  our  weal  still, 

But  there's  a  balm,  which  like  a  charm,  their  worst  of  wounds  can  heal  still. 

The  water's  hot — hark,  in  the  pot,  'tis  bubbling  up  and  clinking, 

Then  fill  the  glass,  the  bottle  pass,  our  grief  we'll  drown  in  drinking. 

The  rads  without,  are  strong,  no  doubt,  (they're  deuced  saucy  chaps  too,) 
Yet  I'll  be  bound,  we'll  bring  them  round,  with  reason  and  with  raps  too  ; 
We  of  the  schools,  are  not  such  fools,  so  Dan  may  keep  his  jawing, 
For  snobs  and  whigs,  and  such  like  prigs,  adapted  for  hee-hawing ; 
True  Students  still,  support  we  will,  the  good  old  constitution, 
We've  ever  been,  ))y  church  and  Queen,  so  down  with  revolution  ! 
Tbe  water's  hot — hark,  in  the  pot,  'tis  bubbling  up  and  clinking. 
Then  fill  tlic  glass,  the  bottle  pass,  our  grief  we'll  drown  in  drinking. 
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ADVICE  TO   FRESlliMEN, 
Concerninn  those  things  tvhich  a  Student  ought  never  to  do. 

Never  apply  to  your  "  uncle,"  when  in  difficulties. 

Never  object  to  the  imposition  of  additional  classes,  and 
additional  fees,  by  either  of  the  colleges  ;  Suetonius  talked 
shear  nonsense,  when  he  said, — 

"  Boni  Pastoris  est  ton-dere  pecus,  non  deg-lubere." 

Never  object  to  hereditary  professorships  :  Cowley  informs 
us  that  some, 

"  Great  by  being  bora  are  grown, 
Their  mothers'  labour,  not  their  own  !  " 

Never  talk  of  literature  or  science  when  in  company  with 
members  of  the  Town-Council :  bear  in  mind  the  maxim 
of  Coleridge  :  "  Pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  un- 
suited  to  the  time,  place,  and  compani/." 

Never  say  to  Sir  Peter  Nimmo  and  certain  other  digni- 
fied personages  about  College,  "  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?  " 

If  a  Med.,  never  go  into  the  practical  medicine  class  to 
amuse  yourself  by  ruffing,  but  rather  go  there  to  gather 
wisdom ;  for,  saith  an  obsolete  author,  "  Charity  begins  at 
home." 

Never  speak  disparagingly  of  the  abilities  of  Bailie  M — c- 
f e ;  for,  saith  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  nothing  popu- 
lar, can  be  frivolous." 

Never  hesitate  cutting  a  snobbish  acquaintance  without 
ceremony  :  the  rhetoriticians  tell  us,  "  the  chief  attribute  of 
stgle  is  perspicuity." 

Never  buy  a  new  coat  or  hat  when  the  old  ones  are  seedy, 
(and  you  are  hard  up  :)    console  thyself  with  reflecting  that 

-Loveliness 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadorned  adorned  the  most. 
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Air Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  a  maid  is  fair ! 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 

Wait  till  H has  left  his  chair, 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  fear, 
'Cause  great  Sandie  still  is  here  ; 
Though  they're  duller,  prosier  than 
Hailie,  aye  or  council-man, 
If  they  lecture  not  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  dull  they  be  ! 

Shall  H — pe's  endless  lectures  move 
Me  with  them  to  fall  in  love; 
Or  his  bright  experiments, 
Make  up  lor  his  want  of  sense  ; 
Though  he  state  the  facts  are  new, 
(Years  ago  they  were,  'tis  true,) 
If  they  be  not  new  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  new  thev  be  ! 


FASHIONABLE  ARRIVALS. 

"  In  faith  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 
Exceedingly  well  read." 

Shaksp.   Kiny  Henry  IV. 

.  Dr  Barry  from  Mont  Blanc,  with  that  remarkable  animal 
the  Proteus  Anguinus,  *'  wot  can't  live  on  the  land,  and  dies 
in  the  water,"  in  consequence  of  being  provided  with  a 
superabundance  of  wind-pipes.  The  learned  Doctor  intends 
making  it  the  subject  of  12  papers,  10  lectures,  5  demon- 
strations, and  3  volumes, — also  to  occupy  the  whole  time 
of  the  British  Association  at  its  next  sitting,  with  a  disquisi- 
tion on  his  new  hobby.  He  is  at  present  rubbing  up  his 
English,  since,  having  been  six  months  on  the  Continent, 
he  has  almost  forgotten  his  native  tongue. 


OUK   GALLERY. 

THE  CHAIR  CALLED  "PATHOLOGY." 

Instead  of  a  flesh  and  blood  ornament  of  our  University, 
we  delineate  this  week  a  wooden  professor  ;  which,  neverthe- 
less, makes  as  much  noise  as  any  living  orator  in  Edinburgh. 
This  remarkable  artir't;  of  furniture  at  present  lies  in  the 
lumber-room  of  the  College,  in  rather  a  dilapidated  state; 
which  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  three  persons  have 
squeezed  themselves  into  it,  a  sort  of  triad,  normal,  subnor- 
mal, and  aberrant,  (three  in  a  gig  !  !  !)  and  very  naturally 
they  have  squash'd  out  the  bottom.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject obliges  us  to  be  chary  in  our  remarks, — we  shall  there- 
fore say  to  the  second  person,  "  Don't  he  wish  he  may  get 
it  ?" — and  prophesy  of  the  third  that  he  will  be  a  bright  light 
in  Edinburgh,  long  before  the  shining  of  the  sun. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  order  that  the  young  men  of  talent  about  College  may  em- 
ploy their  time  to  advantage,  we  shall  keep  a  spare  leaf  for  clever 
communications,  and  recommend  such  as  are  able  and  willing  to 
write,  to  touch  up  the  various  societies  ;  the  Divinity  Hall  ;  the 
snobs,  fools,  and  proper-men  ;  and  our  illustrious  patrons.  No 
libellous  personalities,  or  betises  of  any  kind  will  be  admitted. 
All  communications  must  be  addressed  (post  paid)  to  our  pub- 
lisher, in  whose  possession  may  be  found  many  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Maga. 

We  beg  leave  to  intimate,  that  the  view  of  the  spectators,  in 
the  Operative  Amphitheatre  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  not  in  the 
least  impeded  by  the  innumerable  host  of  assistants,  dressers, 
spongers,  and  wipers,  usually  present  wiii.in  the  circle  of  ac- 
tion. The  apparent  paradox  is  at  once  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  without  opposition  through 
the  heads  of  thesv:  diaphanous  individuals.  Their  fathers,  we 
presume,  were  glass-blowers. 


RicHABD  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street. 
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Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 
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HORiE   LITERARI^.— No.  I. 

All  Students  are  rhymesters.  Even  the  gravest  Med., 
or  the  driest  judge  in  embryo,  has  his  inspired  moments, 
when  smitten  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  and  excited  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  passion-breathing  glance  from  some 
sweet  damsel,  passing  fair,  during  his  afternoon  stroll  in 
Princes  Street,  he  covers  sheet  after  sheet  of  glazed  fools- 
cap with  rhymes, — redolent  of  love,  though  not  always  re- 
dolent of  reason, — and  believes  himself  for  the  moment  a 
Byron  or  a  Moore.  But  though  all  are  rhymesters,  all  are 
not  poets,  as  we  know  too  well  to  the  detriment  of  our 
patience,  and  the  loss  of  our  time,  when  obliged  to  wade 
through  the  voluntary  contributions  which  the  penny  post 
brings  us  daily.  Nevertheless,  among  our  Student  friends, 
there  are  poets — aye,  and  true  poets,  for  whom  the  muses 
are  even  now  weaving  the  bay-leaf  crown,  and  to  whom  Apollo 
has  fondly  "  lent  the  loan"  of  his  lyre. 

It  is  our  intention  to  treat  these  friends  of  ours,  as  gro- 
cers do  brown  sugar,  even  by  presenting  our  buyers  with 
samples  of  their  stuff",  neatly  done  up  in  printed  paper ;  and, 
first,  a  prime  song  of  a  prime  poet,  *'  done  into  English  "  by 
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one  who,  not  long  ago,  when  a  faithful  son  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  gently  chided  the  old  ladye  betimes  in  the  pages  of 
our  first  volume,  but  who  now  bears  England's  banner  and 
Eno-land's  sword  in  a  far  land,  with  the  blessing  and  the  love 
of  his  fraters  and  his  friends.  "  The  song  of  the  garret," 
(Lc  Grenier,)  the  masterpiece  of  Beranger,  has  been  trans- 
lated before  now,  but  no  one  who  has  read  the  many  attempts 
of  its  translation,  will  deny  that  they  are  all  failures  ;  to  us  it 
has  been  granted,  to  present  the  public  with  a  worthy  version 
of  that  splendid  lyric  ;  let  the  reader  then  take  Beranger  in 
hand,  and  compare  verse  with  verse  in  the  following  trans- 
lation,— and  we  are  confident,  that  he  will  confess  the  true 
spirit  of  the  bard  of  France  illumes  the  pages  of  the 
University  Maga. 

LE    GRENIER — THE    GARRET. 

1 

1  revisit  the  spot  where  my  early  youth  sped, 

Inur'd  to  the  lessons  of  hardship  and  care  ; 
But  with  mistress,  friends,  songs,  and  a  light  heart  and  head, 

At  twenty,  methinks,  they  were  easy  to  bear  ! 
With  no  thought  of  the  future,  a  spendthrift  of  time, 

Defjing  the  world,  both  the  fools  and  the  \vise, 
Up  six  pair  of  stairs  'twas  a  joke  then  to  climb, — 

In  a  garret,  at  twenty,  how  gaily  life  flies  ! 
2 
Aye,  a  garret  i*  is,  be  it  known  unto  all, 

In  that  corner  a  bed,  smooth  and  hard  as  a  board  ; 
And  there  was  my  table,  and  there,  on  the  wall, 

Are  three  feet  of  a  verse  still  in  charcoal  well  scor'd. 
O  my  pleasures  of  youth,  so  long  vanished  and  gone, 

Let  your  visions  once  more  now  before  me  arise  ! 
How  often  for  you  was  my  watch  put  in  pawn  ! 

In  a  garret,  at  twenty,  how  gaily  life  flies  ! 
3 

0  ray  pretty  Lisette,  and  thou  too  should'st  be  here ! 
Thy  face,  and  thy  Bmiles,  and  thy  dress  I  recall ; 

To  the  window,  as  usual,  I  see  thee  draw  near, 
In  lieu  of  a  blind  to  suspend  there  thy  shawl'; 

While  thy  gay  gown  adorns  for  a  curtain  my  bed. 
Oil,  love,  have  a  care  of  its  long  flowing  plies  ! 

1  have  known  since,  too  well,  who  that  finery  paid, 

In  a  garrot,  at  twenty,  how  gaily  life  flies ! 


4 
One  day  we  were  feasting,  a  day  that  of  gold. 

And  my  friends  joined  their  voices,  and  loud  the  song  rose  ; 
When  shouts  shook  the  air  that  triumphantly  told, 

A-t  Marengo  the  consul  had  conquered  our  foes ! 
Hark  !  the  cannon  is  roaring — again  and  again  ! 

To  hymn  such  proud  deeds  our  glad  voices  arise  ; 
"  Glorious  France  !  all  the  kings  shall  assail  thee  in  vain  !  " 

In  a  garret,  at  twenty,  how  gaily  life  flies  ! 
3 
Let  us  go  from  this  spot,  where  these  thoughts  burn  my  brain ; 

How  far  are  those  days  I  so  vainly  regret ! 
O  my  God !   I  would  give  to  live  one  o'er  again. 

All  the  days  I  am  destined  to  suffer  through  yet : 
To  dream  of  love,  glory,  and  folly,  and  joy. 

To  gild  the  last  moments  of  life  ere  it  dies ; 
To  snatch  a  long  hope  which  no  ill  can  alloy, — 

In  a  garret,  at  twenty,  how  gaily  life  flies ! 

(G.  E.  S.) 

Equal  that  if  you  can,  Christopher  !  Have  you  a  man 
amongst  your  myrmidons  who  can  translate  like  that  ?  Ber- 
anger  is  not  to  be  knocked  off,  (like  Bridgewater  Treatises,) 
at  breakfast,  or  during  shaving ;  nevertheless,  we  hope  to 
exhibit  the  Frenchman  more  than  once  in  our  pages,  in  a 
worthy  dress,  and  we  have  more  than  one  in  our  band  who 
can  do  it. 

What  next  ?  a  translation  ?  no,  an  original  Anacreontic  ; 
but  as  its  respected  author  is  looking  over  our  shoulder 
whilst  we  write,  and  is  yet  unsophisticated  enough  to  blush 
without  rouge,  we  shall  leave  the  praise  of  it  to  the  public. 

Brightly  shines  the  mellow  wine. 

List  to  music's  softest  strain. 
Let  us  all  our  cares  resign, 

With'ring  hopes  and  sorrows  vain  ; 
Smiles  or  tears,  deep  griefs  or  joys, 
Heedless  time  alike  destroys. 
Wine  will  cheer  "  the  path  we  tread," 

It  will  bid  the  bosom  glow ; 
Joy  around  her  beams  will  shed — 

Bid  the  nectar  then  to  flow. 
Let  the  heart  its  cares  set  free 
Ere  sun-set  again  we  see  1 
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In  our  forthcoming  numbers  we  shall  exhibit  specimens  of 
every  possible  variety  of  style,  whether  epic,  comic,  tragic, 
didactic,  florid,  or  superfine ;  and  that  too  by  every  possible 
variety  of  authors,  by  men  of  all  professions  and  all  pursuits  ; 
for  tlie  present,  however,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
exhibiting  a  slight  touch  of  the  sublime  in  the  following  most 
sentimental  verses : — 

When  to  fame  of  bard  aspiring 

At  Castalie,  I,  buoyed  with  hope, 
By  the  fountain's  side  did  lave 
My  throbbing  temples  in  its  wave, 

Come  a  nymph  with  look  inquiring, 
"  Old  chap  !  how  are  you  off  for  soap  ?  " 
Her  fair  form  then  bentling  o'er  me. 

Love-struck  I  began  to  woo ; 
From  the  dreams  of  fame  she  tore  me, 
"  Canst  thou  love  me,  nymph  ?  "  said  I, 

"  Young  chap,"  was  the  soft  reply, 
"  Hookee  Walker !  who  are  you  ?  " 

ON   MEN    OF    PRETENSIONS,    WITHOUT 
ABILITY. 

In  justice  to  the  claims  of  science,  we  esteem  it  at  once 
our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  proclaim  aloud  an  anathema, 

which  we  are  assured  will  receive  immediate  sanction  from 

every  heart,  animated  with  the  love  of  candour,  and  eager 
in  the  glorious  pursuit  of  Nature,— an  anathema,  we  repeat, 
against  those  contemptuous  individuals,  who,  prompted  solely 
by  a  spirit  of  stark  arrogance  and  stark  impudence  combined, 
dare  attempt  to  construct  a  scientific  reputation  for  them- 
selves, by  demolishing  the  hard-earned  and  rightfully  ac- 
quired reputation  of  another.  But  to  the  point, — every  man 
to  his  trade.  Lot  the  printer,  if  he  be  resolved  to  quit  the 
precincts  of  his  press,  and  indulge  in  the  delightful  antici- 
pation of  immortalizing  himself  in  the  person  of  a  typical 
roprcsentjitive,  venture  not  to  outstep  the  bounds  of  a  com- 
pilation, or  the  limits  of  a  system,  comprising  an  enumeration 
of  facts,  founded  on  the  observation  of  those  who  are  alone 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  naturalist.  Let  him  not  engage 
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in  the  polemics  of  science,  except  it  be  to  set  the  letters  of 
another  in  array, — let  him  remember  the  fate  of  Jonah,  and 
venture  not  to  explore  the  [)rey  either  of  a  salmon  or  a  her- 
ing,  lest  he  should  be  swallowed  in  the  attempt.  But  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ambition,  we  will  grant  him 
full  permission  to  make  an  open  display  of  his  conversance 
with  the  writings  o(  obsolete  authors,  and  that,  too,  before 
learned  societies  ;  remembering  always  that  by  profession  he 
is  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  dabbling  in  books,  although 
not  in  science. 

CARMINA  ACADEMICA.— No.  II. 

The  Jolly  Fraternity. 
By  a  |Ha0tI0. 

Oh,  this  world  is  a  world  full  of  joy  and  of  gladness, 

Though  fools  may  contemn  what  they  cannot  enjoy, 
With  my  friend  and  ray  fair  one  I'll  banish  all  sadness. 
And  rattle  through  iife  in  a  canter,  my  boy ! 
Chorus. 
Plena  pocula  cernite,  non  ea  spernite. 

Moisten  the  wings  of  old  Time  as  he  flies ; 
Fill !    till !    Jolly  Fraternity  ! 

Here's  to  the  holly  whose  leaf  never  dies  ! 
Oh,  the  joys  of  our  life  are  like  leaves  of  the  holly. 

Which  shine  ever  green  though  the  winter  comes  on  : 
And  thus  the  dark  frowns  of  that  tiend,  melancholy, 
Are  all  by  our  triangles  glory  outshone  ! 
Plena  pocula,  Sfc. 
Though  I'm  but  a  poor  Student  I  care  not  for  riches. 

But  leave  them  to  those  who  know  nought  of  our  joys ; 
If  I  had  them  they'd  only  burn  holes  in  my  breeches, 
Then  why  should  I  pine  for  such  gingerbread  toys  ? 
Plena  pocula,  Sfc. 
If  my  fair  one  prove  fickle,  I'll  soon  find  another. 

And  cast  her  inconstancy  all  to  the  winds; 
If  my  friend  should  deceive — but  my  friend  is  a  brother, 
And  falsehood  no  home  in  the  brotherhood  finds. 
Plena  pocula,  Sfc. 
Then  while  in  this  world  I  am  destined  to  linger, 
The  stream  of  my  life  shall  in  happiness  flow ; 
At  the  thorns  in  the  hedges  I'll  fillip  my  finger, 
And  cull  all  the  flowers  wherever  they  blow ! 
Plena  pocula,  Sfc. 
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Mil  Editor, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Ji)urii;il,  briefly  to  protest  against  the  glaring  mismanagement 
of  the  committee  who  called  the  meeting  at  the  Temperance 
Coftec-house,  on  Monday  week.  The  absurdity  of  intro- 
duciu"-  any  word  calculated  to  cause  disunion,  when  the  very 
object  of  the  proposed  association  was  union,  should  have 
been  evident  to  the  most  thick-headed  Snobiculus,  and  ap- 
parently was  foreseen  by  the  two  best  men  in  the  body,  Mr 
Bremner  and  Mr  Frazer.  Although  the  hot-headed  young 
"•enileman  who  refused  to  give  in,  carried  his  motion  by  a 
majority  of  Hve,  the  success  of  that  motion  defeated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting ;  I  trust,  however,  for  a  time  only. 
Without  union,  that  object  cannot  be  attained,  and  unless 
some  better  means  to  effect  union  be  adopted,  the  associa- 
tion, as  it  now  stands,  will  do  more  injury  than  good  to  the 
cause  it  advocates. 

Trusting  these  remarks  may  not  be  without  their  use, — I 
remain,  Mr  Editor,  your  well-wisher, 

A  True  Student  and  a  Staunch  Conservative. 

NEWS,  &c. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  hear  that  Lord  Elphinstone  has  been 
forestalled  in  the  affections  of  a  very  illustrious  Personage, 
l)y  a  certain  eminent  Munchausonian,  not  a  hundred  miles 
iVom  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  This  information  is  the 
more  interesting  to  the  public,  in  as  much  as  the  new  favour- 
ite is  a  distinguished  conservative.  The  ministry  are  using 
every  exertion  to  prevent  the  union,  and  keep  their  places. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  cannot  be  doubted,  as  we 
iiavo  it  from  the  gentleman  himself. 

We  arc  happy  to  inform  the  Students  of  Surgery,  that 
in  conscciucncc  of  the  notice  about  heads  in  our  last,  a 
meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  will  be  held 
at  the  sign  of  "  The  Men  and  Chickens,"  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consiiioralion, — the  Matron  in  tlie  chair. 

Three  very  Hash  riddles  are  going  the  rounds.  \st.  Why 
is  big  IMiillips  like  Fungus  llaematodcs  ?     Because  he  is  a 
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morbid  growth  !  2d.  Why  is  the  Pathology  Chair  hke  the 
Cholera  Morbus  ?  Because  it  is  a  sine-cure  !  !  3a?.  Why 
is  Dan  O'Connell  like  a  harp  struck  by  lightning  ?  Because 
he  is  a  blasted  liar  (hjre)  !  !  ! 

An  essay  of  the  riyht  sort  on  the  soul  of  Peruvian  Bark 
is  about  to  appear,  by  a  learned  philosopher  from  Nottingham. 

We  understand  that  a  course  of  lectures  is  about  to  be 
hatched  on  ovologjj,  by  a  distinguished  quacking  layman. 
We  are  sure  the  Doctor  has  brooded  long  enough,  and  that 
he  will  ere  long  commence  cackling. 

Some  ass,  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  malignity, 
and  less  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  his  native  language, 
has  just  printed,  and  privately  circulated,  a  pamphlet,  abusing 
the  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  The  stupidity  of  the 
book  and  its  author  requires  no  comment. 

MARTIN  AND  MARTHA: 
A  Tale. 

On  Clova's  hills,  forlorn  and  bare. 
The  hist'ry  chanc'd  of  late, — 

This  hist'ry  of  a  loving  pair, 
A  Martha  and  her  mate. 

But  lovers  there  indeed  may  boast 

Their  union  undefiled  ; 
A  Martin  was  a  Martha's  host, 

A  Martin  unbeguil'd. 

Hush  ! — Silent  hearers  heard  the  most, — 

'Twas  in  the  dead  of  night. 
As  Martin  lay  in  Martha's  roost, 

That  Martha  brought  a  light. 

"  I  pray  thee  now,  dear  Martha,  come. 

And  gently  tuck  me  in  ; 
But  nothing  naughty  must  be  done, 

There  is  no  room  for  sin." 
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Then  Martha,  pure,  and  void  of  blame, 

Obey'd  the  gentle  swain  ; 
And  as  into  the  room  she  came, 

So  she  went  out  aoain. 


OUR  GALLERY.— LOGIC. 

Last  week  we  exhibited  some  of  the  absurdities  of  our 
College  ;  this  week  we  exhibit  the  countenance  of  one  of 
its  excellencies — Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  portrait  we 
the  more  willingly  present,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  tlying  report,  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Maga; 
his  talents,  however,  are  such  as  might  naturally  lead  to  the 
inference.  Beneath  him,  by  way  of  vignette,  behold  one  of 
his  popguns  going  off ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  idea  of  Sigmd's  Squib  is  good,  but  apparently  too  hastily 
executed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again,  as  well  as 
from  the  author  of  "  My  Bustle,"  whose  clever  jeu  d'esprit  shall 
appear  in  one  of  our  future  numbers.  We  thank  a  "well- 
wisher"  for  his  courteous  letter  of  advice  ;  we  had  long  ago  debated 
the  subject  he  alludes  to,  but  decided  against  the  view  he  has 
adopted,  on  very  good  grounds.  If  our  circulation  was  trebled,  it 
would  exceed  that  of  the  number  of  Students  in  the  university, 
and  as  the  snobs  never  buy,  it  would  be  useless  to  lay  ourselves 
out  for  such  extension.  Our  friend  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the 
expense  attending  the  publication.  "  Scrutator"  is  right  in  his  re^ 
marks  on  heads  and  hospital  clerks,  but  we  cannot  spare  room 
for  his  letter.     "Atnicus  Fidelis  "  is  received. 


RicHABD  Westok  8c  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street. 
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Is  this  him,  Csesar  ?  " 

Yes." — •'  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Monday y  January  1,  1838.  3d. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  ECLOGUE. 

The  ED.  and  the  PUB. 

Ed. — Well,   We.ston  !   what's  the  news  to  day?     Pub. — 

Why  none, 
Save  that  the  new-year's  come,  the  old  year's  gone, 
Gone  to  that  grave  of  all  the  years — the  past, 
But  gone  much  more  genteelly  than  the  last. 
Ed. — How  more  genteel  ?     Why  thirty-six  abuse, 
Was  he  a  snob  ?     Pub. —  Call  him  snob  if  you  chuse, 
Since  thirty-six  could  of  no  Maga  boast, 
A  spooney  year,  a  mere  A.D.  at  most ! 
Once  more  doth  Maga's  roseate  placard  shine 
Before  the  College  gates — the  superfine  ! 
Whilst  all  the  world,  three  pence  in  hand,  is  seen 
For  Maga  running, —  Wit's  own  Magazine, 

The  peerless Ed.  Cease  !  no  more  !  you  make  us  blush, 

The  censures  tell  us,  but  of  praises,  hush  ! 

What  say  the  snobs  ?     Pub They  say  the  price  is  high, 

Three  browns  they  grudge,  so  six  snobs  club  to  buy. 

But  let  them  growl,  we  ask  not  for  their  cash. 

Ed — What  say  the  fags?     Pub. — They  say  you  are  too 

flash. 
Too  bold,  too  gay,  too  sharp,  and  too  severe. 
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Ed.— But  1  have  heard  an  Anti-Maga's  to  appear? 
PuIj. —  Why,  so  'tis  said,  that  fags  and  snobs  combine 
To  get  up  something  in  the  bathos  hne. 

Ed 'Tis  probable — and  after  all,  'tis  right 

That  fools,  as  well  as  wise,  have  their  delight ; 

We  of  their  joy,  will  not  the  set  deprive 

But  whip,  betimes,  to  keep  the  thing  alive  ; 

Just  as  we  lash  a  hunmiing-top  to  hear 

The  senseless  toy  buz  music  in  the  ear. 

As  for  the  fops  who  Maga's  power  deny, 

Disown  her  merits  and  her  wit  decry, 

Unused  to  judge,  unable  to  oppose. 

We  scorn  such  fools.     Pub — You  may — our  ledger  shows 

Their  silly  sneering  has  no  influence, 

When  on  our  side  are  ranged  the  men  of  sense. 

But  yet,  methinks,  you  should  be  more  severe, 

You  were  not  half  so  kind  a  former  year, 

When  merciless  you  lashed  th'  aspiring  throng 

Of  humbugs,  who  to  Edinbro'  belong  ; 

Of  leeches  who  on  Students'  pockets  prey. 

The  orange  suck,  and  fling  the  peel  away  ; 

Of  brainless  puppies  who  our  wayfares  crowd, 

Shamelessly  lisping  lecheries  aloud  ; 

Of  canting  hypocrites,  the  slandering  band 

Who  sneered  at  that  they  cannot  understand, 

And  boasting  purity  with  well  feigned  pride, 

At  night  in  sloio  and  dirty  dare  preside. 

Ed. — 'Tis  true,  but  let  the  knaves  and  fools  beware. 

Our  scourge  is  knotted,  and  we  will  not  spare  ; 

Th'  avenging  sword  no  threats  of  theirs  shall  stay, 

But,  hair-suspended,  waits  its  hour  to  slay. 

We  love  our  College  much  too  well  to  see 

It  lose  its  lustre  through  the  knavery 

Of  brainless  snobs,  who  o'er  its  rights  preside, 

And  as  its  patrons  would  her  glory  guide. 

Oh,  shame !  that  education  should  be  fated, 

Thus  to  be  guided  by  th'  uneducated. 

Wc  love  our  Alma  much  too  well  to  spare 

Tlie  dolts  who  veil  her  lustre  and  their  chair, 

Though  age  respect  should  claim,  not  mocking  cries, 

When  ape  is  insolent,  respect  then  flies. 
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Still  in  her  halls  do  worthy  names  abound, 

Still  with  her  fame  may  Europe  well  resound ; 

Few  Colleges  with  her  can  yet  compare, 

Whilst  Chalmers,  Wilson,  Jameson  are  there ; 

Her  ancient  ardour  yet  she  does  not  shame 

With  Christison,  Syme,  Alison,  and  Graham, 

With  Moir  and  Forbes,  Hamilton  and  Bell, 

Unblushing  yet  we  of  her  fame  may  tell. 

And  trust,  ere  long,  when  Whig  misrule  is  o'er 

To  see  her  name  as  glorious  as  before  ! 

Pub. — But  are  they  right  outside  ?     Ed. — Not  quite  :  that 

stud 
Cannot  be  r'ujht  which  boasts  " illustrious  Fudd ;  " 
The  surgeon's  knife  a  trusty  hand  should  guide, 
Not  that  of  scribblers  upon  homicide. 
Nor  should  another  operator  dare, 
When  gaping  Students  female  patient  scare, 
To  mock  a  woman's  grief  with  language  lewd, 
And  raise  unmanly  smiles  by  jestings  rude. 
Fie  !  lie  !  illiterate  though  the  fellow  be. 
Can  he  not  boast  of  some  humanity. 
But  we  shall  see — let  them  their  ways  improve. 
And  all  our  censure  yet  may  melt  to  love  ; 
But  if  their  evil  courses  they  pursue. 
May  heaven  preserve  them  !     Pub. — Aye,  that  say  I  too, 
The  rod's  in  pickle,  but,  methinks,  their  fear 
Will  keep  them  quiet  through  the  new-come  year. 

COLLEGE  ABUSES. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  complaining  of 
various  matters  about  College  which  are  not  as  they  ought 
to  be.  As  the  setting  our  Alma  Mater  in  the  right  way, 
in  order  that  her  glory  may  be  perpetuated,  is  one  of  our 
chief  objects,  we  are  glad  at  all  times  to  receive  communi- 
cations concerning  such  matters,  and  shall  make  it  our  duty 
to  censure  every  abuse,  and  every  bad  practice  fairly  shown 
to  exist,  whether  emanating  from  the  Senatus,  iVom  the 
Patrons,  or  from  the  Students  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  give  our  correspondents  three  little  pieces  of 
advice,  il  thev  wish  their  contributions  to  be  inserted,  first, 
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not  to  be  prosey ;  second,  not  to  be  lengthy ;  and  third,  not 
to  be  libellous. 

AbiLse  the  first — Cards. 
In  the  medical  classes,  the  system  of  taking  "  Cards"  has 
become  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
It  is  said,  that  the  obliging  Students  to  give  in  their  names 
at  uncertain  times,  secures  attendance.  If  the  Professors 
fancy  so,  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  slipping  in  a  card,  even  with  the  strictest  door- 
keepers, (and  some  of  them,  certainly,  do  their  duty  most 
honestly,*)  and,  as  to  calling  the  names  from  a  roll,  that  is 
even  still  more  absurd.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  honest 
and  attentive  Student  who  trusts  to  himself  alone,  is  generally 
the  sufferer,  whilst  we  often  hear  the  most  idle  man  boast  of 
having  been  absent  from  the  class  half  the  Session,  and  yet 
display  a  most  regular  certificate.  But  we  protest  against 
compulsory  attendance  in  any  shape.  Whenever  the  lec- 
turer is  worth  hearing,  the  class-room  will  be  well  filled  ; 
let  those  who  stay  away  suffer  by  losing  the  benefits  of  the 
lecture.  When  men  are  forced  to  attend,  they  come  with 
a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  their  pockets,  amuse  themselves 
by  various  ingenious  devices  during  lecture,  and  go  out  as 
wise  as  they  went  in.  Such  attendance  can  only  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  both  to  the  professor  and  the  pupil — then  why 
enforce  such  unsatisfactory  attendance  ? 

A  letter,  addressed  to  Professor  Syme,  tolerably  abusive, 
and  written  with  the  most  studied  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  newspapers  last 
week,  in  shape  of  an  advertisement.  It  is  signed  "  John 
Lizars,"— we  suppose  with  the  intention  of  making  the  world 
believe  that  it  is  written  by  Mr  Lizars,  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  writer  must  be  a 
dolt  indeed,  if  he  thinks  such  an  illiterate  and  impudent 
production  can  be  palmed  on  the  scientific  public  as  the 
work  of  the  "  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons."  We  would  advise  Mr  Lizars  to"  prosecute  the 
author  for  defamation  of  character. 

*   AmonK  otii-rs,  Tlioinn:*   Biirrowmaii— the  most  attentive  and  most 
honourable  imdor-ofTicrt   in  the  University. 
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CAH.MINA  ACADEMICA,  No.  III. 
The  Star  and  Triangle. 

Br  A  magtie. 

When  the  bright  Star  of  Truth  first  appear'd  to  the  world, 

And  its  radiance  illumined  the  heaven  ; 
The  Magi  their  roseate  banner  unfurled, 

And  the  glory  to  Maga  was  given. 
Cheer  up  then,  my  brothers,  our  banner  still  floats 

On  the  breeze,  and  our  foes  we  shall  mangle. 
For  our  trumpet  has  sounded  it's  war-breathing  notes, 

And  our  sign  is  the  Star  and  Triangle  ! 
They  may  talk  of  their  fashions  and  whims  of  a  day. 

Their  crotchets  are  nothing  but  folly  ; 
But  to  us  who  enjoy  true  Philosophy's  ray, 

These  moments  are  given  to  be  jolly. 
Then  fill  we  a  bumper — a  fig  for  the  souls 

Who  for  kingdoms  and  riches  would  wrangle ; 
What  are  all  these  to  quaffing  from  full  flowing  bowls, 

To  the  light  of  the  Star  and  Triangle  ! 
Our  wisdom  is  none  of  that  sanctified  sort, 

That  would  scorn  a  full  glass  or  a  smile  ; 
For  tho'  life  may  be  pleasant,  alas  !  it's  too  short. 

So  let  us  enjoy  it  the  while. 
Then  swell  we  the  chorus  to  beauty's  bright  eyes. 

No  cares  with  our  joys  we'll  entangle  ; 
Here's  success  to  the  Holly  whose, leaf  never  dies. 

And  long  life  to  the  Star  and  Triangle  ! 

THE  HOPETOUN  ROOMS  AFFAIR. 

Oranges  !  fresh  Oranges  ! 

Old  Cry. 

In  the  course  ol"  our  editorial  labours  since  our  last  num- 
bers, we  have  been  favoured  with  two  or  three  most  unmer- 
ciful lashings  of  the  domineering  committee  who  brought 
such  censures  upon  University  Conservatism,  in  the  Hopetoun 
Rooms  a  fortnight  ago.  When  looking  over  these  papers 
we  were  astonished,  and  shocked  at  the  pictures  they  pre- 
sented of  renegade  radicals  and  rejected  members.  We  were 
not  before  aware  that  some  of  our  fellow- Students  amused 
themselves,  when  hard-up,  by  standing  for  radical  boroughs ; 
that  others  enlightened  tlie  great  unwashed  by  reciting  old 
Parliamentary  speeches  to  the  mob  :  but  though  these  mat- 
ters deserve  investigation,  for  the  present  we  lay  them  aside. 
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reserving  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  showing  them  up 
should  occasion  require.  We  abstain  from  such  subjects 
the  more  willingly,  as  we  have  been  told  there  is  a  prospect 
of  conciliatory  arrangements  between  the  "  Protestant  Con- 
servative" and  the  "  Conservative  Association. 

But  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  an  observa- 
tion or  two  on  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  meeting,  which, 
by  the  by,  was  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  of  Students  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the  great 
mass  of  those  present  were  essentially  conservatives.  It  is 
the  extraordinary  oration  of  Mr  Story  that  we  have  mainly 
to  deal  with ;  but,  first,  we  would  hint  to  the  chairman  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  retail  the  identical  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  the  week  before  at  the  Temperance 
Coffee  House. 

Mr  Story,  you  most  know,  most  courteous  reader !  is  a 
little  divinity,  and  a  misogynist,  and  a  misopapist,  who  did 
his  best  to  expose  the  delinquencies  of  the  Pope  and  the  fair 
sex,  flooring  the  former  with  twenty  musty  folios,  and  the 
latter  with  the  "  Historye  of  Paradise  and  the  Pippin."  Now 
we  are  great  admirers  of  the  ladies,  and  always  ready  to  take 
up  the  pen  in  defence  of  the  petticoats,  so  that,  in  bounden 
duty,  we  must  not  allow  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  the 
Students  of  Edinbro'  permitted  any  one  of  their  body  to  a- 
buse,  scandalize,  or  vilify  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation, 
for  even  though  the  first  lady  did  tempt  our  great  forefather 
to  run  the  risk  of  English  cholera  by  eating  unripe  fruit,  we 
are  not,  on  that  account,  to  denounce  her  beautiful  descend- 
ants. What !  Mr  Story  !  dare  you  abuse  the  Papists,  when 
your  language  would  go  far  to  prove  that  you  are  a  Popish 
priest,  and  not  a  Protestant  parson,  an  advocate  of  celibacy, 
and  not  of  matrimony  ?  May  the  man  who  holds  such  sen- 
timents never  know  the  blessing  of  a  pretty  wife,  and  a  rosy- 
cheeked  family  !  Nevertheless,  orthodox  though  you  be, 
we  know  some  bright-eyed  little  Papists,  whose  smiles,  and 
whispers,  and  glances  in  some  shady  nook,  on  some  balmy 
summer  eve,  would,  we  suspect,  undermine  even  your  faith, 
and  incline  you  to  shake  frankincense  out  of  a  pepper-castor, 
with  ;is  much  devotion  as  you  now  sing  a  paraphrase,  or 
preach  a  sermon.     Wait  till  Valentine's  day,  Mr  Story,  and 
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then  you  may  find  it  very  expensive  to  abuse  the  ladies, 
whilst  there  is  such  a  convenient  medium  of  revenge  as  the 
penny-post  in  existence,  and  very  unpleasant  to  open  some 
fifty  unpaid  epistles,  each  containing  the  same  frightful  figure, 
and  the  same  lugubrious  rhyme : — 

"  The  rose  is  red,  the  violet  blue. 
The  Devil's  a  fright,  and  so  are  you  !  " 

But  joking  apart,  let  us  not  have  it  said  again  that  Stu- 
dents, more  especially  Conservative  Students,  countenance 
meetings  where  free  discussion  is  prohibited.  Such  pro- 
ceedings do  more  harm  to  the  good  old  cause,  than  all  the 
wiles  of  the  Scarlet  Ladye,  or  all  the  bluster  of  whig-radical 
ignorance.  And  why  not  get  rid  of  the  word  which  causes 
so  much  dissension  and  divides  an  otherwise  united  party  ? 
Religion  had  much  better  be  kept  apart  from  Student-poli- 
tics, since  it  gains  nothing  by  being  associated  with  party 
feeling.  Let  there  be  a  "  Protestant  Association  "  if  the 
Divinities  please,  but  let  the  "  Conservative  Association  "  be 
distinct. 

In  case  of  another  meeting  we  would  remind  the  chair- 
man that  his  duty  is  not  to  make  long  speeches  himself,  but 
to  see  that  the  business  of  the  meeting  is  properly  conducted. 
Those,  too,  who  have  resolutions  to  move,  should  be  as 
concise  as  possible  in  stating  their  arguments,  and  not  wan- 
der over  the  whole  field  of  politics,  wasting  their  breath 
and  our  time  in  abusing  our  thickheaded  Canada-losing 
ministers.  Seconders  of  motions  have  no  business  with  long 
speeches  at  all,  and  would  do  much  better  simply  to  second, 
and  then  sit  down.  Long  orations  and  turgid  declamations 
may  do  very  well  for  the  child's-play  of  debating  societies, 
but  when  there  is  a  definite  object  to  be  attained,  speech- 
makers  know  little  of  the  temper  of  a  multitude,  if  they 
expect  to  engage  attention,  and  excite  interest  by  such  means. 
Let  these  things  be  attended  to  in  future. 

MISS TO  HER  BUSTLE. 

Who  made  me  round,  when  I  was  flat, 
When  I  was  thin,  what  made  me  fat, 
A  well-shaped  damsel,  and  all  that? 


My  Bustle 
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When  I  in  iMeadows  take  the  air, 

What  makes  wild  Students  all  declare, 

"  Oh  !  what  a  charming  shape  goes  there?  " 

My  Bustle  ! 
When  with  mamma  I  went  to  pray, 
Unto  the  kirk  on  Sabbath-day, 
What  made  the  Students  for  me  stay  ? 

My  Bustle ! 
When  by  the  college  gates  I  pass. 
What  makes  them  lift  the  quizzing-glass 
At  me, — and  at  no  other  lass  ? 

My  Bustle ! 
When  in  the  night  I  pensive  lay, 
Thinking  what  I  should  wear  next  day, 
I  often  to  myself  would  say — 

My  Bustle ! 
And  when  in  crowds  and  hustles  I, 
In  deshabille  have  gone  the  sly. 
What  made  them  wink  with  roguish  eye  ? 

My  Bustle  ! 
Then  can  I  ever  cease  to  be 
Affectionately  tied  to  thee, 
Since  thou'rt  so  fastly  bound  to  me  ? 

My  Bustle  !  * 

ALPnONZO. 

Note. — Derivation  of  the  word  Bustle.   "  Buss,"  to  kiss,  and  "  tail ' 
. — Christison  on  Poisons. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Alphonzo"  will  perceive  that  we  have  made  some  altera- 
tions ia  his  squib  ;  we  trust  he  will  excuse  our  so  doing.  His 
second  communication  is  very  good,  but  rather  long,  and  per- 
haps not  of  sufficient  general  interest.  Has  he  any  objection  to 
favourin:?  us  with  his  name  ? — We  thank  "  Fungus  Haematodes  " 
for  his  sketch.  The  ode  is  good,  but  too  melancholy  to  take. — 
J.  S.  P.'s  Bong  is  under  consideration — We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  from  "  A  Student "  again. 


Richard  Westok  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street,  where  may  be  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers. 
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Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday,  January  12,  1838.  3 ft. 


HOR^  LITERARI^,  No.  II. 

All  who  have  had  the  good  taste  to  peruse  attentively  our 
three  last  numbers,  must  have  perceived  that  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Maya  is  overv^feening  modesty  :  now,  without 
making  any  remarks,  which  may  tend  to  the  detriment  of 
that  most  excellent  and  maid-becoming  virtue,  we  begin  to 
think  with  Dr  Mason  Good,  that  "  too  much  of  one  thing 
is  good  for  nothing."  Therefore,  it  is  our  intention  to  put 
aside  the  blushing  inconvenience  for  the  present,  and  be- 
praise  ourselves  in  this  our  I'ourth  leader,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction — occasionally  quoting  our  own  poetry 
by  way  of  variety. 

'  The  University  Maya,  like  Mackintosh's  Patent  Water- 
proofs, is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  the  age,  and  the 
shining  light  of  the  rising  generation, — decidedly  the  first 
periodical  of  the  day.  Every  one  of  its  contributors  is  a 
regular  universal — beating  Colonel  Thomson  hollow — and 
capable  of  writing  an  epic  any  day  against  Homer, — and  a 
tragedy  against  Mrs  Butler.  They  are,  in  fact,  concen- 
trated combinations  of  the  distilled  intellects  of  all  ages,  and 
though  it  may  be  said  of  them,  in  the  words  of  Aeschylus, 
that  they  are 

V-jiiovi(f   rwXw/iar,    jSuryudovig   ruyu. 
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COLLEGE  ABUSES. 
Abuse  the  second— The  Lihrary. 

Our  editorial  table  is  loaded  with  complaints  about  the 
adinini«;tration  of  the  library.  "  Books,"  say  our  friends, 
"are  not  to  be  got  there."  One  correspondent  (whose 
epistle,  by  the  way,  begins  in  Latin  and  breaks  down  in 
English,)  complains  of  the  librarians, — accusing  them  of  lazi- 
ness. That  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  we  are  aware ;  books 
are  said  to  be  out,  when  it  would  require  a  little  time  and  a 
little  trouble  to  search  for  them  ;  but  the  great  fault  lies  in 
the  bad  management  of  the  library.  Professors  get  books 
by  dozens,  and  keep  them  for  years  :  the  catalogues  are 
imperfect,  and  to  the  Students  inaccessible  :  the  volumes 
are  so  ill  arranged,  as  to  puzzle  the  librarians  themselves, 
and  there  are  not  assistants  enough  to  give  out  the  books. 
The  library,  in  its  present  state,  is  next  to  useless,  but  we 
hope  the  good  sense  of  the  chief  librarian,  Dr  Brunton,  will 
induce  him  to  rectify  matters  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
when  he  reads  these  hints. 


Abuse  the  third — Ruffing. 

We  have  been  Hivoured  with  a  very  excellent  letter 
(though  too  long  to  insert,)  on  that  Student-abuse,  ruffing, 
a  disagreeable  and  disgraceful  practice  which  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  junior  classes,  both  literary  and  medical. 
Our  correspondent  truly  says,  "  independent  of  the  disturb- 
ance it  creates,  the  annoyance  it  affords  to  Professors  and 
attentive  Students,  and  the  very  ungentlemanly  nature  of 
the  practice  itself,  it  conveys  a  feeling  of  pusillanimity  and 
emntiness."  Applause,  now  and  then,  when  it  arises  from  an 
enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  words  or  feelings  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, is  all  very  well,  but  habitual  ruffing  is  abominable. 
If  the  young  gentlemen  who  ruff  to  warm  their  feet  would 
fret  tlieir  shoes  lined  with  thick  flannel,  they  would  find  it 
both  pleasanter  to  themselves,  and  to  those  sitting  near  them. 
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CARMINA  ACADEMICA,  No.  IV, 

The  Student'' s  Pleasure. 

When  I'm  sitting  in  my  attic. 

Think  not  I  am  there  alone  ; 
No  !   I'm  filled  wdth  joys  extatic, 

Joys  to  Students  only  known. 
Ancient  tomes  unfold  their  pages, 

Now  no  more  to  shelves  confined  ; 
There  I  read  the  lore  of  ages, — 

There  the  giant  works  of  mind. 

When  the  busy  sons  of  traffic 

First  their  swelling  sails  unfurl'd, 
What  knew  they  of  thoughts  seraphic. 

Thoughts  that  rise  above  the  world  ? 
Let  them  cross  the  distant  ocean. 

Where  the  surging  billows  roll. 
They  can  never  share  th'  emotion 

Which  exalts  a  Student's  soul ! 

Let  the  soldier  seek  for  glory ; 

Let  him  fight  for  phantom  fame ; 
Let  him  in  his  country's  story 

Win  a  never  dying  name. 
Ev'n  his  most  triumphant  feeling. 

When  he  strikes  the  tyrant  low, 
Equals  not  the  blest  revealing 

Students — Students  only — know  ! 

Sacred  spirits,  long  departed, 

Who  illumed  the  world  of  yore, 
Be  your  holy  fire  imparted 

Still  more  largely  than  before  ! 
May  we  taste  no  aqua  pura. 

Save  the  pure  Pierian  spring, 
Semper  absit  atra  cura, 

While  we  Students  gaily  sing ! 


CRACKS. 

Dogs  have  been  in  great  demand  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  "the  formation  of  wood"  having  been  announced  as  the 
subject  of  the  next  botanical  prize  essay,  the  unfortunate  ani- 
mals being  sacrificed  to  experiments  on  the  nature  of  Bark. 

Some  friends  of  ours  in  the  Infirmary,  are  said  to  be  an- 
xious for  a  cruise;  others  prefer  a  tour  in  the  Hiyhlands^ 
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Their  longings  not  being  countenanced  by  the  managers, 
they  have  taken  of  late  to  whining. 

Shocking  Bads. — Why  is  the  college  librarian  like 
Hvoscyamus  Niger? — Because  he  is  N.  Bain  (Henbane.) 
Why  is  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  the  wisest  man  about 
College? — Because  he's  a  solemn  man  (Solomon.) 

Saturday  is  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  Students  to  decide 
the  fate  of  "  The  Protestant  Conservative  Association," 
when,  in  all  probability,  that  ill-judged  and  ill-managed  job 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  a  "  Conservative  Associa- 
tion "  on  right  principles  established. 

We  are  sorry  the  reference  to  rejected  members  in  our 
last,  should  be  productive  of  the  unmentionable  consequences 
said  to  have  happened  at  the  Temperance   Coffee- House. 

Complaints  have  reached  us  of  want  of  manners  on  the 
part  of  our  fellow- Students,  such  as  driving  the  fair  sex  from 
the  pavement,  by  walking  in  strings  of  half-a-dozen,  and 
frightening  pretty  ladies  by  wild  looks,  and  walking  after 
them.  Such  barbarisms  must  be  avoided  in  future.  We 
intend  to  publish  a  code  of  politeness  in  our  next,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  offenders. 


ANACREONTIC. 


Wreathe  the  cup  with  roses  bright ! 

Crown  our  temples  with  sweet  flowers ! 
On  us  be  shed  the  evening  light 

As  we  drink  in  myrtle  bowers. 
Round  our  heads  green  ivy  twine 
While  we  bask  in  joy's  sunshine  ! 

Then  fill  up  the  ample  bowl 
With  the  ruby  colour'd  wine  ! 

Smoothly  down  our  throats  t'will  roll 
Like  the  fabled  juice  divine. 

Twine  the  bay  !  the  myrtle  weave  ! 

Who  the  honey'd  cup  will  leave  ? 
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ODE  TO  ALEXANDER  THE  THIRD. 

Doctor  O  chirurgiensis, 
Numerus  primus  primi  mensis* 
Celebrat,  quodcunque  censis, 

Te,  Monrovi ! 

lUustrissime  Professor  ! 
Omnium  virtutum  possessor ! 
NuUarum  legum  transgressor ! 

Good  Monrovi ! 

Maga,  omnes  ac  Studentes, 
Hanc  epistolam  scribentes, 
Nunc  dicemus  omnes  mentes, 

Great  Monrovi ! 

Tell  us,  cur,  O  sapiens  Sandy, 
Thou  for  nummum  art  so  handy  ? 
Nihil  autem  noscis  dandi, 

Blunt  Monrovi ! 

Die,  cur  facies  tristi  moeres  ? 
Cur,  si  pulchram  famam  quaeris, 
Vestes  tam  antiquas  geris, 

Old  Monrovi ! 

Vides  ista  femoralia ! 
(Unam  vestem  inter  alia) 
Quisnam  vidit  unquam  talia  ? 

Die,  Monrovi ! 

Quando  novus  erat  castor 
Tuus,  reverende  Pastor  ? 
Rimas  habet  quels  non  plaister. 

Est,  Monrovi ! 

Sed  eum  pies  vol  tarts  sunt  sitae 
Coram  te  in  mensa  rite 
Omnes  curae  sunt  oblitae, 

Sad  Monrovi ! 


•  As  this  deserved  and  humane  eulogy  of  the  distinguished  anatomist 
did  not  cross  the  border  (from  a  Sister  University)  so  soon  as  its  author 
expected,  the  first  verse  is  a  leetJe  out  of  date.     Mais  n'importe. 
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Soup  plerumque  autem  legis, 
Supplet  Doull  quodcunque  eges, 
Sic  tranquillam  vitam  degis 

Hie,  Monrovi ! 

Cum  tu,  vaptus  visa  plebis, 
Somno  tumuli  silebis, 
We  shall,  longis  faciebus. 

Weep,  Monrovi ! 


OUR  GALLERY. 

THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Were  we  Pathagoreans,  we  might  fancy  that  the  soul  of 
the  great  Tintinabulum  of  Moscow  had  been  transfused  into 
Sir  "Charles,  (whose  highly  intellectual  phiz  adorns  our 
pages  this  week,)  considering  the  noise  the  distinguished 
anatomizer  of  expression  has  made  in  the  world.  The 
analogy  is  yet  more  striking  when  we  reflect  on  the  sound 
nature  of  the  works  of  each,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
emanations  of  both  being  bound  in  Russia.  A  little  more 
Bell  metal  about  College  would  do  no  harm. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  intend  to  pepper  the  Pees  next  week,  and  serve  them  up 
in  their  Jackets  ;  and  perhaps,  if  all's  well,  to  take  the  shine  out 
of  the  glazed  castors.  There  are  some  other  ornaments  of  the 
external  man  in  a  fair  way  of  attracting  our  notice,  especially 
some  coats  of  many  colours  in  the  precincts  of  the  Hospital. 
After  the  first  of  February  we  shall  appear  weekly,  pledging 
ourselves  to  12  Numbers. 


IliCHARD  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street,  where  may  be  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers. 
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Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

Yes." — ■'  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 
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THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Call  in  the  Military  1 

Last  New  Farce. 


CiESAR  begins  his  famous  commentaries  on  the  wars  of  his 
day,  by  stating  that  "  omnis  Gallia  divisa  est  in  tres  partes  :" 
in  like  manner  do  we  begin  our  commentaries  on  a  more 
important  war  than  any  the  illustrious  Roman  ever  witnessed, 
by  stating,  "  All  Edinburgh  is  divided  into  three  parties," 
viz.,  the  Mobility,  the  Military,  and  the  University.  The 
first  includes  snobs  in  general,  bad  characters,  the  town- 
council,  the  police  and  its  officers,  the  Scotsman  and  Ca- 
ledonian Mercury  newspapers,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  all 
who  are  opposed  to  us ;  the  second  includes  the  79th  regi- 
ment, and  all  who  are  indifferent  to  us  ;  the  third  is  composed 
of  ourselves,  and  the  other  members  of  the  University, 
philosophers  in  general,  the  ladies,  and  all  who  are  with  us. 
Now  it  is  our  intention,  in  this  our  fifth  number,  to  convince 
every  body,  who  is  fool  enough  not  to  be  convinced  already, 
that  we  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  as  the  five  following 
chapters  must  inevitably  prove. 
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Chapter  I. — Historical. 

Flv  !  Fly,  my  Lord,  and  save  yourself! 

Beaumont  §•  Fletcher's  Philaster. 
Thy  mother  waits 

Her  son's  approach 

Wilson,  City  of  the  Plague. 
An  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends,  what  a/ros^!/-spirited  rogue  is  this  ! 

King  Henry  IV Part  1. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
despatches,  it  has  been  the  rage  to  concoct  histories  in  the 
documentary  style,  and  while  the  events  are  recent  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  that  style  being  the  best  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view,  for  which  reason  we  make  no  apology  for  pre- 
sentino-  our  readers  with  the  following  important  and  authen- 
tic documents,  especially  as  they  exhibit  a  most  graphic 
picture  of  the  late  war  in  Edinburgh. 

No.  1. — Bailie  S rs  to  the  Lord  P t. 

My  Lord, — The  rebels  have  past  the  rubicon :  her  Majesty's  police 
force  has  been  defeated :  our  allies,  the  populace,  are  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions:  the  nation  is  about  to  be  involved  in  the  unmitigated  horrors  of 
civil  war :  your  august  presence  is  absolutely  necessary :  truly  we  live 
in  fearful  times ! — Yours,  &c. 

S as. 

No.  2 The  L d  P st  to  Bailie  Cr ks. 

Dear  Sir, — The  city  is  in  danger.  Send  a  trusty  messenger  to  the 
Castle  immediately  for  all  the  available  troops, — as  five  minutes  have 
scarcely  elapsed  since  one  of  the  rebels  inquired  of  me  "  if  my  mother 
knew  I  was  out!" — Yours,  &c. 

Frosty. 
P.  S Unless  the  Army  arrives,  all  is  lost  I 

No.  3 Bailie  S rs  to  Councillor  B nks. 

College,  Friday,  half-past  Three. 
Dear  Sir, — Send  ten  pair  of  clean  inexpressibles  to  the  University 
instanter ;  put  them  down  to  the  city  expenses Yours  in  haste. 

S RS. 

No.  4._CouNciLLoa  B ks  to  Bailie  S rs. 

Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  insolvency  of  the  city,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  send  the  articles  desired,  unless  ready  money  be 
«ent  with  the  order.     It  is  with  extreme  pain  that  I  feel  unable  to  com- 
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ply  with  your  request,  though  at  the  same  time,  I  feelingly  sympathise 
with  you  in  your  very  xtnpleasant  position Yours,  &c. 

B NKS. 

No.  5 — The  L d  P st  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

Four  o'clock,  Friday. 

My  Lord, — It  is  my  painful  duty  officially  to  inform  your  Lordship, 
that  this  hitherto  quiet  and  loyal  city  is  at  present  involved  in  the  flames 
of  rebellion,  and  I  grieve  to  state,  that  the  civil  war  which  threatens  us 
has  originated  in  a  quarter  formerly  looked  upon  as  trust-worthy,  I  mean 
the  University.  For  some  time  back  rumours  of  conspiracies  among  the 
Students  against  the  patrons  had  alarmed  the  Council-Chamber,  but  on 
Thursday  last  the  flame  burst  forth,  and  several  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  rebels  and  the  police  force,  with  various  success.  At  night 
the  patrol  was  doubled,  but  several  beats  were  attacked  and  taken  by 
the  enemy.  On  Friday  the  war  was  re-commenced  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  at  two  o'clock  on  that  day  a  general  engagement  ensued  in  the 
quadrangle  between  the  allied  troops  (consisting  of  the  Police  force 
under  General  Stuart  and  Colonels  Carr  and  Pond,  and  the  army  of  the 
people  under  General  Thomson,)  and  the  rebel  army,  in  which  I  grieve 
to  state  her  Majesty's  forces  were  defeated.  This  defeat  was  in  a 
measure  retrieved  at  three  o'clock  by  the  glorious  victory  gained  by  the 
79th  regiment  under  Major  Young  over  the  rebels,  thirty-seven  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners,  though  the  commanders  escaped  :  nevertheless  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  in  consequence  of  our  inferiority  in  numerical 
strength,  that  the  troops  should  retreat  to  the  Castle,  where  they  now 
remain. 

The  city  for  the  moment  is  in  peace. 

(Signed)         Frosty. 

No.  6 — The  L d  P t  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

Saturday  Morning. 

My  Lord, — After  passing  a  dreadful  night,  in  momentary  expectation 
of  annihilation,  I  send  this  express,  in  consequence  of  the  occurrences 
since  my  last,  to  urge  upon  your  Lordship  the  immediate  necessity  of 
recalling  the  orders  for  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Canada;  and  sending  a 
strong  force,  under  Lord  Hill  or  some  other  distinguished  conmiander,  to 
Edinburgh,  without  delay.  Better,  my  Lord,  to  lose  Canada  than  to 
lose  Scotland.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  revolt  here,  forms  part  of  a 
deeply  organised  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  Papineau  and  the  Spin- 
ners :  an  opinion  confirmed  by  a  communication  just  laid  before  the 
Council,  which  states,  that  the  favourite  toasts  of  the  rebel  Students  are, 
"  The  three  C's — College  !  Canada  !  and  Cotton  Spinners !"  and  "  The 
Supremacy  of  the  University,  and  confusion  to  the  Civil  Authorities." 

VVhen  I  last  wrote  I  believed  the  rebel  forces  had  been  defeated,  but 
during  the  course  of  last  night,  they  rallied  and  encamped  on  the  Mound, 
from  which  they  marched  eastward  and  carried  the  Waterloo  Hotel  by 
storm,  defeating  the  allied  forces  of  Mob  and  Police,  commanded  as  before. 
Soon  after,  a  party  of  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  rebel 
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jrenerals  also  attacked  and  carried  a  martello  tower,  in  the  form  of  a 
puncbeo'ii,  in  Clerk  Street,  but,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  were  de- 
feated by  a  more  numerous  body  of  Her  Majesty's  Police.  Unless  rein- 
forcements be  sent  immediately,  I  fear  the  city  \vill  be  taken. 

(Signed)         Frosty. 

I  inclose  the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  : — 
Queen's  Army. 

79th  Regiment Killed  0.     Half  killed  0.     Wounded  2. 

Police  force— Killed  0.     Half  killed  8.     Wounded  100. 
Army  of  the  people Killed  0.    Half  killed  50.    Wounded  310. 

Rebel  Army. 
Killed  0.     Half  killed  1.     Wounded  8. 


Chapter  II Poetical. 

In  College  Square,  before  the  go, 
All  stainless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
Except  where  tinctured  by  the  flow 

Of  gutter  rolling  rapidly  ! 

But  College  Square  before  the  night, 
Exhibited  another  sight, 
When  lighted  up  a  deadly  fight, 

The  splendour  of  its  scenery  ! 

In  castor  glazed  and  pee  arrayed. 
Each  Student  like  a  gallant  blade 
His  cudgel  waved,  nor  was  afraid 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry  ! 

Then  smashed  the  glass  with  snow-balls  riven. 
And  faster  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 
'Gainst  coach  and  passenger  was  driven 

The  icy  white  artillery  ! 
But  thicker  yet  that  fight  shall  grow 
In  Reekie's  streets  of  trodden  snow. 
And  stained  with  blood  shall  run  the  flow 

Of  gutters  rolling  rapidly  1 
'Tis  mid-day — but  there  shines  no  sun ; 
Resounding  shouts  our  hearing  stun, 
Whilst  furious  mob  and  Charlies  run 

To  storm  the  University  ! 
The  combat  deepens — On,  ye  brave. 
To  quod,  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Alma,  all" thy  cudgels  wave, 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  ! 
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With  broken  skulls  shall  many  meet ; 
Police  be  trampled  under  feet ; 
Each  Student  shall  his  brother  greet 

With  shouts  of  glorious  victory 

But  short  the  triumph  of  the  bold, 
Too  soon  the  trumpet's  sound  foretold, 
That  by  our  patrons  we  were  sold 

To  regiments  of  soldiery  1 

But  should  fierce  war  break  out  anew, 
Their  fleeting  fortune  they  shall  rue, — 
Unconquer'd  is  the  phalanx  true 

Of  Physic,  Law,  Divinity  ! 


Chapter   III. — Critical. 

Momus  a  prit  pour  adjoint s, 
Des  rimeurs  d'ecole. 

Beranger. 

Fortunam  Pondii  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum. 

Horace,   Ars.    Poet. 

A  new  school  of  poetry  lias  sprung  up ;  the  "  Lake 
school  "  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  "  Pond  school  :"  Wilson, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  are  to  yield  up  their  seats  in  the 
parliament  of  Parnassus  to  Syntax,  Prosody,  John  Knocks, 
and  Sergeant  Macgrugger.  The  character  of  this  new  sect 
is  decidedly  epic,  undoubtedly  heroic.  Their  songs,  squibs, 
and  parodies,  are  redolent  of  the  most  sanguinary  intentions 
towards  Town-Council,  mob,  and  Police,  occasionally  di- 
versified with  a  curse  at  the  military,  the  only  opposing  body 
in  the  late  war  for  whom  the  Students  cared  a  curse.  The 
flowers  of  ridicule  and  the  spices  of  eloquence  glow  in  every 
line,  and  occasionally  (especially  in  such  as  emanated  from 
the  sanctum  of  the  Magi,)  the  whole  composition  is  adorned 
and  elevated  by  a  touch  of  sublimity. 

We  proposed  at  first  to  have  given  a  complete  list  of  the 
works  published  on  the  late  war,  and  to  have  examined  in 
detail  such  as  seemed  worthy  of  particular  notice,  but  such 
a  flood  of  rhymes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  poured  in 
upon  us,  that  to  do  so  is  morally  impossible.  There  are  no 
less  than  thirty  squibs  in  prose  and  verse  on  our  editorial 
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table,  beginning  with  the  "  Battle  of  the  Quadrangle,"  and 
ending  with  the  "  Lays  of  the  Police."  Two  only  are  in 
prose,  an  "  Address,"  very  good,  but  too  inflammatory,  and 
"  the  Acts  of  the  Magistrates,"  a  first  rate  touch  of  the 
Chaldee  class.  Of  the  verses,  "  the  Battle  of  the  Balls," 
*'  The  College  Combat,"  some  of  the  soliloquies,  and  the 
Hebrew  melody  are  good  ideas,  and  (especially  the  first) 
generally  well  executed.  "  March,"  is  a  song  that  sings 
well,  but  we  must  protest  against  such  abortions  as  "  The 
Ensign's  Tear,"  and  certain  other  lyrical  parodies.  We 
may  perhaps  run  over  some  of  them  in  detail  next  week. 


Chapter  IV Philosophical. 

De  son  arbre  civique 
Que  nous  est-il  reste  ? 
Un  baton  despotique, 
Sceptre  sans  majeste. 

Beranger. 

Not  considerinp  the  frequent  seditions  and  civil  wars  produced  by  the 
imperfection  of  their  policy — Hobbes's  Leviathan,  p.  ii.,  cap.  29. 

lastly,  When  in  a  war  re,  (foreign  or  intestine,)  the  enemies  get 

a  finall  victory  ;  so  as  (the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  keeping  the  field 
no  longer,)  there  is  no  further  protection  of  subjects  in  their  loyalty; 
then  is  the  commonwealth  dissolved,  and  every  man  at  liberty  to  protect 
biniselfe  by  such  courses  as  his  own  discretion  shall  suggest  unto  him. 

Hobbes,  loc.  cit. 
Par  le  desordre  a  I'ordre  meme 
L'univers  [iV;/]  est  conduit. 

Laimrtine,  Med.  Poet.  XIX. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  have  commented  in  full 
on  all  the  various  important  matters  prophetically  alluded 
to  by  the  authors  we  have  just  quoted,  but  considering  that 
it  is  better  not  to  afjitate  until  our  patrons  finally  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  thirtij-seven  heroes  in  quod,  we 
shall  make  this  chapter  as  short  and  sweet  as  possible,  and 
in  a  dark  lantern  style,  a  la  Guy  Faux,  merely  point  out 
how  and  when  we  intend  to  blow  up  the  Town- Council. 

The  batons  of  the  Police  are,  (we  are  told,)  badges  of 
office,  and  for  defence,  if  necessary,  but  never  for  offence  ; 
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if  so,  how  can  the  Pohce  justify  the  use  made  of  these  badges 
on  Friday,  the  eleventh  of  January  ? 

Are  the  patrons  jealous  of  the  Senatus,  that  they  run  the 
risk  of  bloodshed  by  calHng  in  the  military,  when  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Police  from  the  quadrangle,  and  an  address  from 
some  of  the  Professors,  would  soon  have  put  an  honour- 
able end  to  the  riot  ? 

If  we  are  refused  protection  from  the  Civil  Authorities — 
if  we  are  to  be  insulted  by  the  populace  with  impunity — are 
we  to  bear  it  in  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  ;  and, 
whilst  our  skulls  are  fracturing,  smile  benignantly  on  our 
persecutors,  and  warm  our  hands  in  our  pockets  ?  Is  not 
the  shutting  our  gates  on  Police  and  mob,  at  least  an  excus- 
able measure  ? 

The  invasion  of  our  quadrangle,  "  to  turn  us  all  out," 
may  produce  other  turn-outs  of  a  more  constitutional  nature, 
and  the  clearing  of  many  University  anomalies.  Let  us 
bide  our  time.  Above  all  things,  let  us  be  peaceable.  We 
shall  gt.in  more  by  union  in  peace,  and  by  attending  to  the 
advice  of  our  Professors,  than  by  war,  even  though  our  op- 
ponents (unless  the  79th  reappear)  must  necessarily  be  de- 
feated. 

Chapter  V, — Inflammatory. 

Ta,  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desiderit  audi. 

Horace. 
Provost !  a  word  with  you. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

As  in  case  of  another  riot,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Provost,  Bailies,  and  Lieutenants  of  Police  should  be 
anointed  with  tar  and  decorated  with  feathers,  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  the  above  articles  had  best  be  sent  to  the 
College  post-office,  on  the  first  appearance  of  riotous  in- 
tentions, directed  to  A.  Swing,  Esq.,  A  Student  of  Civil 
Law.  Hair-dressers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  keep 
snob-destroyers,  {alias  stout  cudgels,)  or  life-preservers,  on 
sale  in  their  shops,  since  both  Police  and  populace  have  a 
decided  objection  to  the  use  of  such  striking  arguments. 
Verhum  Sapienti  Sat. 
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CARMINA  ACADEMICA,  No.  V. 

Toast "  The  Burschenschqfl." 

Come,  pledge  our  jolly  brethren 

In  pleasant  Germanie, 
All  "  learned  and  right  merrie  men, 

As  Students  ought  to  be  ; 
For  never  were  the  Burschen  true, 

Who  study  by  the  Rhine, 
Deficient  in  allegiance  due 

To  Learning,  Love,  and  Wine  I 

They've  ever  fill'd  the  wine-cup  fair 

A.nd  when  the  wine  did  fail, 
Ne'er  scrupled  to  immerse  dull  care 

In  Heidelberg's  bright  ale  1 
Full  many  a  goodly  sacrifice 

They've  offered  at  the  shrine 
That  bears  the  sacred  legend 

Of  Learning,  Love,  and  Wine  ! 


They  never  stand  with  straighten 'd  knee 

When  Beauty  glideth  by, 
But  ever  answer  gallantly 

The  glance  of  maiden's  eye  ; 
They  never  lack  in  loving  speed 

When  lady  gives  the  sign, 
But  hie  to  prove  the  noblest  creed. 

Is  Learning,  Love,  and  Wine  I 

Then  pledge,  &c. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

"  W."  must  write  more  leg^ibly,  if  he  expects  to  sliine  in  the 
Maga,  a  pretty  pood  parody  on  Byron's  Battle  of  Waterloo 
has  already  appeared.  Some  further  remarks  on  the  College 
Library  next  week.     The  Epigrams  in  our  next. 


R  re  HARD  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  I,  South  College  Street,  where  maybe  had  copies  of  the 
«arly  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 


3aM(i.     Y    '^    {^Ui'^'^ ca^n.f^  ' 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  MAGA, 

No.  6.--V0T,.  II. 


Is  this  him,  C»sar  ?  " 

Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday,  February  2,  1838.  3d, 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  PRISONERS? 

How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  tovm  ? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit. 

King  Henry  V. 

Rabelais,  in  the  forty-skth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  tells  us 
"  how  Grangousier  did  very  kindly  entertain  Touchfaucit 
his  prisoner."  "  Touchfaucit,"  saith  the  "  incomparable  " 
physician,  (as  "  done  into  English  by  the  inimitable  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart,") — *'  Touchfaucit  was  presented  unto 
Grangousier,  and  by  him  examined  upon  the  enterprise  and 
attempt  of  Pichochrole,  what  it  was  he  did  pretend  to,  by 
this  tumultuary  invasion."  Now,  substituting  Frosty  (a  very 
Grandgoose  in  his  way,)  for  the  illustrious  king,  and  any 
particular  hero  of  the  quadrangle  for  Touchfaucit,  we  can 
easily  fancy  a  similar  conversation  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
Council- Chamber.  But  we  fear  greatly  the  Lord  of  the 
Bankrupt  City  will  not  have  the  good  sense  to  rehearse  the 
rest  of  Grangousier's  generous  oration,  and  say,  "  as  for 
your  ransom  I  do  freely  remit  it  you  ! "  We  suspect  that 
"  the  injury  done  to  the  cake  bakers,"  (for  it  seems  that 
certain  Bailies,  the  Jlour  of  the  Council,  were  concerned  in 
Touchfaucit's  row  also,)  in  the  way  of  spoilt  breeches,  is  not 
so  easily  to  be  expiated. 
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Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Quadrangle,  and  the  prisoners  there  taken  are  not  yet  re- 
leased or^tried.  Certes,  they  are  permitted  to  stroll  through 
the  streets  and  attend  their  classes — because  the  town  has  a 
ten  pound  pledge  from  each,  to  prevent  cutting  and  run- 
ning ;  but  all  this  time  they  must  bear  the  very  dubious 
glory  of  being  prisoners  of  the  police.  How  extremely 
pleasant !  "  You  see  that  interesting  young  man  ?  "  Says 
one  pretty  girl  to  another,  "  that  is  a  Student  who  fought 
the  army  and  was  taken  prisoner  severely  wounded."  "  You 
see  that  wild-looking  fellow  ?"  Says  one  crusty  old  gentle- 
man to  another,  "  that  is  a  Student  out  on  bail  for  frighten- 
ing the  civil  authorities,  and  breaking  the  heads  of  the 
ptHice."  In  the  meantime,  the  premeditated  lies  of  the 
Scotsman  are  copied  into  all  the  English  papers,  alarming 
all  the  families  whose  hopeful  scions  are  rearing  in  wisdom 
under  the  charge  of  Alma  Mater,  and  some  officious  fool  of 
a  Councillor  does  his  best  to  make  the  matter  worse  by  in- 
diting a  mendacious  epistle  to  the  London  Courier,  redolent 
of  disappointed  malignity,  and  snobbish  stupidity. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners  ?  Are  they  to  be 
tried  by  Police  Court,  Justiciary  Court,  or  Council- Cham- 
ber, or  are  they  to  be  transmitted  to  London,  and  tried  by 
Parliament  for  high  treason,  the  most  vulgar  of  crimes  at 
present  ?  How  are  they  to  be  persecuted,  (or  prosecuted, 
as  the  bailies  have  it  ?)  Are  they  to  be  imprisoned,  trans- 
ported, hung,  pilloried,  beheaded,  bayonetted,  shot,  or 
fined  ?  What's  to  pay  ?  Perhaps  our  worthy  Patrons 
mean  to  let  the  matter  slip  over  till  May,  and  then,  when 
the  College  is  shut,  fine  the  heroes,  and  have  a  grand  blow- 
out on  the  fines  ?  But,  by  the  spirits  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, such  shall  not  be.  If  something  is  not  done 
before  our  next  Number,  Provost,  Bailies,  Councillors,  and 
all  their  supports,  shall  have  reason  to  recollect  the  Univer- 
sity Maya. 
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CARMINA  ACADEMICA.— No.  VI. 

Toast— r/ic  Queen. 

Come,  brother- Students,  fill  the  bowl, 

Nor  from  a  bumper  shrink, 
For  dear  to  every  Student's  soul 

Is  the  toast  I'd  have  you  drink — 
The  toast  I'd  have  you  drink,  my  friends, 

None  dare  refuse,  I  ween. 
Whilst  we've  a  hand  for  pen  or  brand — 

'Tis  The  Queen,  boys,  'tis  The  Queen  ! 

See  how  the  generous  liquor  glows. 

And  glories  in  its  fate, 
And  sparkling  from  the  bottle  flows 

Our  spirits  to  elate — 
Our  spirits  to  elate,  my  friends. 

For  where  is  he  so  mean 
As  not  to  boast  of  such  a  toast  ? — 

To  The  Queen,  boys,  to  The  Queen  ! 

Should  traitors,  staining  Briton's  name. 

Against  the  State  conspire, 
Then  quit  we,  friends,  the  dream  of  fame, 

And  away  with  pen  and  lyre — 
Instead  of  pen  and  lyre,  my  friends. 

With  swords  we  shall  be  seen, 
A  Student  band,  to  guard  our  land, 

And  our  Queen,  boys,  and  oor  Queen  ! 
Then,  brother- Students,  fill,  &c. 

MARTIAL  EPIGRAMS  ON  THE  LATE  WAR. 
I. 

The  79th,  a  post   too  late. 

Its  val'rous  post  maintains  ; 
It  cannot  mend  the  windows'  fate. 

Why  give  it  then  the  pains  ? 

II. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fool 

Gains  a  wise  man's  renown  ; 
Thus  the  geese  saved  the  capitol. 

The  Provost  saves  the  town  ! 

III. 
The  Provost's  first  attempt  at  power 

But  moves  the  city's  laughter  ; 
Better  be  snow-balled  for  an  hour. 

Than  black-balled  ever  after. 
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IV 


T'  uphold  the  law?,  but  upon  two  ways  hit, 
The  new-fledged  Provost  in  his  recent  pother, 

The  fiist  suggested  was  obeying  it, 

A  bayonet  struck  him  as  the  only  other  ! 


THE  COLLEGP]  TRAGEDY. 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

Enter  Dub  Disguised  in  a  Pea  Jacket,  with  the  B  Division. 

Dub. — This  row  looks  serious.     By  the  Lord,  that  ball 
Was  dangerously  near.      Serjeant  Mulholland  ! 
Draw  off  ten  men  of  the  Division  C, 
And  skirt  the  other  side  by  Carfrae's  shop, 
And  where  Maclachlan  holds  his  booky  reign 
With  Stuart,  bold  compeer  !  there  intercept 
The  Students.   If  by  chance  you  see  a  boy 
Under  twelve  years  of  age,  arrest  him  straight ; 
If  he  resists,  knock  him  across  the  skull 
And  lead  him  captive  to  the  Council  Board. 
What  shout  is  that  ? 

Carr.  I  fear  me,  valiant  Dub, 

That  shout  betokens  some  impending  ill 
To  our  Lord  Provost,  shut  %vithin  the  gates. 

M'  Gruger. — See  there  the  tide  of  war  is  rolling  back, 
A  gang  of  sturdy  Students,  Charlie-mixed, 
Headed  by  two  ferocious  Irishmen, 
Emerges  from  the  gates.     And  now  I  see 
A  cocked  hat  glittering  through  the  dense  array. 
At  which,  alas  1  are  many  snow-balls  aimed. 
By  heavens  it  is  the  Provost ! 

Carr.  Worthy  soul ! 

What  say  you  Dub,  shall  we  go  succour  him  ? 

Dtib.—A  double  duty  have  we,  gentle  Carr  ; 
First  let  us  save  ourselves,  then  succour  others, 
This  hold  1  for  the  true  philosophy. 
Spring  ye  your  rattles,  call  Mulholland  back. 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fight,  let  all  disperse. 
We'll  meet  at  the  Head  Office  presently. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Loud  PBovosT_(Pe/<et/)— <o  hitn  Mulholland. 

Provost — A  cab,  a  cab  !  my  cocked  hat  for  a  cab  ! 
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Mill. — My  Lord,  my  Lord,   I'll  help  you  to  a  cab. 
Prov — Slave,  there's  a  Student  ettling  at  a  cast. 
And  I  wont  stand  the  hazard  of  a  shy. 

(^  Man  Dressed  as  a  Student  comes  Forward.) 

Stranger — My  Lord,  be  calm,  no  danger  shall  be  done 
To  your  most  sacred  person. 

Prov.  Oh  my  eye  ! 

My  eye  !  my  eye  !  they've  hit  me  on  the  eye. 

Stran. — Art  thou  a  man  and  yet  dost  fear  a  ball  ? 

Prov — I  fear  it  not,  yet  give  me  leave  to  weep.  • 

Allan  from  fortune's  lofty  summit  fell. 
The  great  Arbuthnot  with  his  knighthood  mourned, 
Trotters  and  Manderston's  have  known  their  sorrow, 
Spittal  hath  wept,  and  I  have  had  my  blow. 

Stran — A  blow  1  and  what  of  that  ?  hast  ever  seen 
The  blood  out  gushing  from  a  ghastly  wound  ? 
Hast  ever  felt  the  heart  strings  palpitate 
Beneath  the  blow  of  an  avenging  knife  ? 
Ha  !  ha  !  that  was  revenge  I  that  \Aas  a  blow  ! 
You  funk  Lord  Provost — shove  not,  hear  me  out, ' 
For  never  till  this  hour  my  lips  have  breathed 
The  sad  confession  of  that  tragedy — 
'Twas  I  that  murdered  Begbie  ! 

Prov.  Wretch,  avaunt  ! 

Where's  Dickson  ? 

Mul.  Drunk. 

Prov.  M'Gruger. 

Mul.  Drunk  or  drinking. 

Stran. — These  be  your  civic  forces,  good,  my  Lord, 
In  my  day  'twas  a  very  different  game ; 
They  chased  me  downwards  to  the  Frigate  Whins, 
E'en  from  the  close  where  Begbie  breathless  lay. 
But  I  escaped  them,  [^aside^  hoaxed,  I  rather  think. 
My  Lord,  your  mother — does  she  know  you're  out ! 
Remember  me.     Farewell. 

Prov.  Your  most  obedient. 

[E.Tit  the  Man  who  murdered  Beybie. 
Atrocious  miscreant !     Now  let  me  provide 
For  my  especial  safety.     Ho  !  Mulholland, 
Where's  Dub  ? 

Mid.  I  rather  think  he  dived  my  Lord 

In  this  particular  gin  shop. 

Prov.  Gallant  fellow  ! 

I  see  his  aim — it  is  an  ambuscade. 

Mul. — It  is,  my  Lord,  it  is  his  favourite  trick, 
[  Jsi'rfe]  and  not  a  bad  one  either,  to  my  mind. 

Prov The  Students  have  retired,  let's  bring  him  out. 

Dub,  ho  !  what,  Dub  !  the  foe  is  at  the  gate, 
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Awake  omnipotent,  invincible, 
Thou  who  dost  all  subdue  ! 

Dub. — (  Within.)  O  mercy,  mercy  ! 

Cut  me  not  off  so  young  !     I'll  fling  my  staff 
Into  the  middle  of  the  Cowgate  stream  ; 
Yea,  I  will  strip  my  surcoat  from  my  back, 
Deny  the  Provost,  and  renounce  my  place. 
So  that  you  let  me  trudge  in  safety  home  ! 

Prov Thou  lily-livered  boy  !  come  forth,  I  say. 

Enter  Di;b. 

Dub. — Ha  !  my  Lord  Provost,  is  it  you?     Methought 
I  heard  the  Students  thundering  at  the  door, 
And  I  was  gloying  them  with  honeyed  words. 
Till  Carr  and  all  his  myrmidons  came  down 
And  drove  the  rebels  backwards  to  their  yards. 

Prov I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Dub Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash. 

Mul.  That's  very  true. 

Dub — But  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  nought  advances  him — 

Mul That's  truer  still. 

Dub.  But  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Prov — I  am  convinced.     I  crave  your  pardon,  Dub. 
Now  let  us  backward  to  the  city  hall, 
We'll  send  to  fetch  the  gallant  regiment  down, 
Who,  with  their  nuiskets  double  charged  with  ball. 
And  bayonets  shining  in  terrific  row, 
Shall  scare  these  hardy  rioters  to  peace. 
Meanwhile  let  us  wthdraw. 

{^Exeunt. 

Note — This  is  my  idea  of  the  business. 

(Signed)         J.  Mulholland. 


A  P^AN. 

Pea-Jacket  Bill  is  a  wonderful  chap, 
With  his  very  rum  coat  and  his  very  rum  cap, 
And  a  fine  flaming  fogle  tucked  under  his  gill, 
Oh  the  flower  of  the  College  is  Pea-Jacket  Bill ! 

Pea-Jacket  Bill  has  a  very  short  stick, 
A  rum  un  to  look  at,  but  good  un  to  lick, 
He  bears  it,  the  snobs  and  the  Charlies  to  mill, 
For  fight  like  a  right  un,  will  Pea-Jacket  Bill  ! 
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Pea-Jacket  Bill  has  for  lamps  got  a  spite, 

So  he  loves  to  quote  Shakespeare,  and  put  out  the  light, 

And  lest  gas  with  bad  odour,  the  city  should  fill, 

"  Always  turn  the  screw  after,"  quoth  Pea-Jacket  Bill ! 

Pea-Jacket  Bill  doth  the  ladies  admire, 
Their  bright  little  twinklers  his  heart  set  on  fire, 
He  winks  as  he  passes,  true  love  to  instil, — 
The  mothers  all  tremble  at  Pea-Jacket  Bill  I 

But  Pea-Jacket  Bill's  waxing  sad,  for  alas  ! 
Even  Pea-Jacket  Bill  must  endeavour  to  pass. 
"With  Seller's  his  grinding  on  bolus  and  pill, — 
"  '  Tis  the  governor's  order  1 "  says  Pea- Jacket  Bill  ! 

P.  P. 


OUR  GALLERY. 

A  PROFESSORIAL  GROUP. 

Last  Saturday  the  Prize  Essays  were  read,  and  we  and 
the  Senatus  Academicus  were  not  disappointed.  As 
there  would  be  a  certain  want  of  modesty  in  figuring  our- 
selves, we  prefer  giving  a  sketch  of  certain  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  body,  as  they  appeared  listening  profoundly 
to  the  prize  dissertations.  By  way  of  appendix,  behold  the 
jolly-looking  and  learned  Archdeacon   Williams  ! 

To  the  subject  of  the  Essays  we  shall  revert  ere  long ;  in 
the  meantime  we  wish  the  subscription  lists  for  next  year 
every  success. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

It  has  been  rumoured  that  the  librarians  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  by  our  note  on  that  subject,  two  numbers  back. 
If  so  they  have  assuredly  misunderstood  us ;  we  repeat  that 
the  fault  is  not  on  their  parts,  but  in  the  essential  constitution 
of  the  librnry,  and  shall  be  most  hnppy  to  receive  any  sug- 
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gestions  lor  tlie  improvement  of  the  present  system,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  bring  forward  the  subject  fairly  in  a  future 
number. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Prisoners  are  to  be  tried  at  the  Sheriff's 
Court  !  Such,  at  last,  is  said  to  be  the  decision  of  our 
sapient  patrons,  who,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  have  been 
puzzling  their  brains  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  their  captives.  They  found  themselves,  we  sup- 
pose, in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  when 
he  caught  a  cleverer  fellow  than  himself,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  At  any  rate,  the  judgment  of  the 
Sheriff  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any  of  the 
Bailies,  who,  independent  of  their  stupidity,  were  in  a  mea- 
sure, parties  in  the  transaction,  and  therefore  not  fit  judges 
of  the  accused.  Watch  them  well,  Fellow- Students !  let 
it  not  be  said  hereafter,  that  either  your  cash  or  your  exer- 
tions were  wanting,  when  your  rights  and  the  rights  of  the 
University  were  in  danger. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many  thanks  to  our  Sapphic  correspondent ;  his  epistle  shall 
appear  next  week  with  an  answer.  In  the  meantime  any  con- 
tributions lie  may  send  will  be  esteemed  as  favours. 


RiCHARu  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1 ,  South  College  Street,  where  may  be  bad  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 
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"  Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

"  Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday,  February  9,  1838.  3d. 

THE  GREAT  QUESTION  CONSIDERED. 

In  Three  Chapters. 
Chapter  I.— .Inquisitive. 

"  He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content  much ;  but 
especially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  person  whom  he 
asketh." — Bacon. 

"  My  boy  at  eighteen  became  inquisitive 
After  his  mother." 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you  my  Lord  P 1 

Before  I  saw  you :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks — 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts." 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

The  Great  Question  !  What  great  question  ?  Is  it  the 
rebellion  in  Canada,  or  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  ?  the 
prospect  of  an  American  war,  or  of  the  subjugation  of  Cir- 
cassia  ?  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  or  the 
sinking  popularity  of  King  Dan  ? 

Gentle  Reader  !  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  is  thy  mind  so 
obscured,  thy  understanding  so  darkened,  thy  head  so  ob- 
fuscated, or  thy  soul  so  clouded,  as  not  to  know  that  one 
great  question,   and  one    only,   agitates   the  world  at  the 
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present  moment,  and  that  is,  Did  his  Lordship's  mama 
KNOW  HE  WAS  OUT  ?  Amid  the  darkening  prospects  of 
Europe,  amid  the  threatenings  of  universal  war,  that  one 
great  question  stands  pre-eminent.  Let  not  the  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  companions  of  Surgeon  Wakley, 
taunt  the  ministry  with  neglecting  their  duties,  now  that  we 
proclaim  the  cause  of  such  neglect ; — it  was  because  her 
Majesty's  Cabinet  have  been  occupied  solely  for  the  last  four 
weeks  considering.  Whether  the  chief  magistrate  of  Edin- 
burgh's mama  knew  lie  teas  out  ?  We  should  have  con- 
sidered this  question  ourselves  in  our  last,  but  in  deference 
to  the  Cabinet,  abstained  from  expressing  our  opinions  first. 
That  difficulty  is  now  removed,  the  ministers  were  unable 
to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  John  Russell  argued 
whether  or  not  such  was  the  actual  question  ;  Lord  Glenelg 
dreamt  that  his  mama  did  know  he  was  out :  other  noble 
Lords  thought  it  best  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  Lord  Palmerston  finding  that  there  was 
a  lady  in  the  case,  proposed  active  non-intervention,  a  pro- 
posal at  once  acceded  to,  as  the  following  note,  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  University  Maga,  will  show:  — 

Honoured  Sir, — You  will  oblige  myself,  and  my  colleagues  extremely, 
by  giving  your  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  the  L.  P.  of  E.'s  mama 
knew  he  was  out,  or  not,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Quadrangle. 

Your  devoted  admirer, 

Palmerston. 

So  polite  a  request  could  not  be  refused,  and,  accordingly, 
we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  consider  that  important  question. 

Chapter  H. — Inductive. 

"  The  inquisition  by  induction  is  wonderful  hard." 

Sacon. 

"  Mais  vous  qui  parlez  ainsi,  avez-vous  assez  reflechi,  et  bien  considere 
ce  fait  sous  toutes  ses  faces  ?  " —  Virey. 

"  Now,  sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  turns. ''—Junjws. 

What  proof  have  we  that  his  Lordship's  mama  knew  he 
was  out  ? — None,— it  is  not  to  be  proved.     We  defy  the 
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most  precocious  pop-gun  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  class 
to  prove  it.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  prove,  as  it  would 
be  to  solve  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  query :  "  How  many 
angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?  "  The  famous 
sophister,  Master  Janotus  de  Bragmardo,  when  he  went  to 
plead  for  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  said,  "  Domine,  a  pair 
of  breeches  is  good,  et  vir  sapiens  non  ahhorrebit  earn"  But 
why  speak  of  breeches  ?  Don't  mention  it — as  his  Lord- 
ship said,  when  he  did'nt  pay  for  the  dinner  he  gave  to  the 
Bailies  in  Candlemaker  Row,  "  Don't  mention  it."  What 
would  Bailie  Sawers  say  ?  Never  mind — that's  not  our  busi- 
ness. And  now  for  the  despatches  in  answer  to  his  Lord- 
ship's letter  given  to  the  public  in  our  last  Number  but  one : — 

Lord  John  Russell  to  the  L d  P t. 

31s<  January  1838. 

My  Lord, — Your  letters  (express)  of  the  11th  and  12th  January,  ar- 
rived at  the  Home  Office  as  directed  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  dinner  engagements,  I  have  not  been  able  to  open  them  until  to-day. 
The  intelligence  they  give  is  extremely  distressing  to  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  at  the  present  moment,  when  they  know  not  .what  party  to 
trust.  We  had  a  faint  hope  of  appealing  to  the  Students  of  Edinburgh 
for  support,  but  must  now  look  to  some  other  quarter. 

We  are  sorry  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  send  off  any  regular  forces 
at  present,  but  have  issued  marching  orders  to  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able Lumber  Troop,  who,  from  their  peculiar  connection  with  civic  mat- 
ters, are  doubtless  the  best  force  to  be  employed  on  such  an  occasion. 

Privately,  I  would  strongly  advise  a  compromise,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  give  up  all  collegiate  rights  and  the  Lord 
Rectorship,  receiving  as  a  compensation,  as  many  pairs  of  new  broad  cloth 
inexpressibles  as  your  Lordship  and  the  Council  may  require.  This,  I 
conceive,  should  satisfy  all  parties. 

(Signed)         Russell. 


Chapter  HL — Conclusive. 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme." 


•'  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,"  says  Bishop  Berkeley, 
"  many  phrases  may  be  retained,  so  long  as  they  excite  in 
us  proper  sentiments  or  dispositions  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
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as  is  necessary  for  our  well-being."  Well,  suppose  Bishop 
Berkeley  does  say  so,  what  of  that  ?  Do  you  ask  such  a 
question,  sweet  peruser,  and  not  blush  for  your  logical 
acumen  ?  The  result  is  plain.  The  sentiment  or  disposi- 
tion alluded  to  by  the  Bishop,  was  exemplified  in  his  Lord- 
ship's sentiment  or  disposition  to  call  a  cab,  which  was 
decidedly  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  for  his 
well-being.  For  why  did  his  Lordship  call  a  cab  ?  Aye, 
there's  the  rub.  Why  a  cab  ?  Is  not  a  hackney  coach 
more  dignified  than  a  cab  ?  Yea,  even  as  a  cab  is  above  a 
dog-cart,  so  is  a  coach  above  a  cab.  Is  not  a  Lord  Provost 
supposed  to  be  more  dignified  than  an  ordinary  mortal  ? 
Yea,  even  as  an  ordinary  mortal  is  above  a  donkey,  so  is  a 
Lord  Provost  supposed  to  be  above  an  ordinary  mortal. 
Therefore,  since  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal 
to  one  another,  the  Lord  Provost  should  have  called  his 
parallel,  a  hackney  coach,  and  not  his  opposite,  a  cab.  But 
his  Lordship  was  not  equal  to  calling  a  coach,  not  having 
the  presence  of  mind ;  besides,  his  Lordship  could  not  have 
paid  for  a  coach,  not  having  the  presence  of  money.  But 
why  did  his  Lordship  call  a  cab  ?  He  called  a  cab  to  call 
on  Major  Young  to  call  the  Military  !  And  why  did  his 
Lordship  call  the  military — why — O  ye  gods  and  little 
fishes  ! — tell  us,  tell  us  why  ?     The  answer  is  conclusive, — 

HiB  MOTHER  DId'nT  KNOW  HE  WAS  OUT  !  !  ! 


HOR^   LITERARIiE.— No.  IH. 

Oh  the  miseries  of  an  Editor !  the  Maga  should  have 
been  in  the  press  three  days  ago,  the  proof  sheet  should  have 
been  before  us  at  breakfast,  this  morning,  to-morrow  it  must 
come  out,  and  now  it  is  three  o'clock, — and  nothing  done.  A 
feed  at  five, — that  can't  be  missed,  and  only  one  hour  to  spin 
out  an  enlightener  for  our  ungrateful  subscribers.  We  say 
ungrateful,  in  as  much  as  amidst  the  mass  of  contributions 
which  pour  into  Weston's  Maga  chest,  deuce  a  bit  of  any- 
thmg  is  there  worth  printing ;  one  epistle  is  good,  but  too  im- 
pudent ;  another  tolerable,  but  too  long ;  a  third  excellent, 
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but  too  personal,  and  every  now  and  then  our  modesty  re- 
ceives a  severe  shock  from  some  very  clever  but  very  unpro- 
per  epigram  of  the  S.  D.  school. 

However,  something-  must  be  done,  or  the  honour  of  the 
University  is  lost.  Once  more  we'll  tumble  over  our  con- 
tributory portfolio,  to  see  if  something  may  not  turn  up — 
some  first  rater  that  was  laid  by,  as  too  scrawly  to  decipher. 
Fer  heaven's  sake,  friendly  contributor,  get  out  of  that 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  style  of  writing  (?)  which  you  delight 
so  much  to  indulge  in.  Who  the  deuce  do  you  expect 
to  spend  an  entire  morning  transcribing  your  Chinese  char- 
acters ? 

But,  by  the  bye,  did  we  not  promise  to  insert  something 
sent  us,  in  our  last  notice  to  correspondents  ?  Here  it  is — 
a  Sapphic  epistle  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  concerning  cer- 
tain matters  dear  to  every  Magus. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  learned  Maga, 
Whose  renown  spreads  fast  over  all  the  kingdom, 
From  the  land's  end,  whence  this  epistle  comes,  to 
Ultima  Thule. 

There  I  have  read  that  in  my  Alma  Mater, 
Is  a  new  club  of  which  you  seem  a  member. 
Wine,  love  and  wit,  are  said  to  be  the  words  of 

These  jolly  Maji. 

Wine  I  can  drink,  but  never  yet  was  fuddled, 
Woman  I  love,  but  have  not  got  a  wife  yet. 
Learning  I've  got,  but  by  it  I  have  yet  made 

Devil  a  sous,  Sir. 

Still  I  aspire  to  have  a  seat  amongst  a 

Band  of  good  fellows,  who  display  such  genius. 

So  that  my  name  may  be  upon  the  roll  of 

Oin-Ero-Mathics. 

Pray,  will  you  say  then  in  your  next  impression, 

How  can  a  stranger  seek  to  be  admitted. 

One  who  would  ne'er  disgrace  the  Ruban  Rouge,  or 

Cut  the  Triangle. 
I. 

Good-very.  We  like  I,  and  I  evidently  likes  himself. 
He's  not  far  wrong  there,  but  should  he  become  a  frater. 
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he  must  love  all  mankind  as  well  as  himself,— he  must  pro- 
mise to  exert  his  best  energies,  and  the  talent  which  he  has 
been  favoured  with,  to  the  utmost,  "  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  the  glory  of  the  order."  So  saith  the  canon. 
He  must  love  virtue,  and  discountenance  vice,  and  thank- 
ful to  heaven  for  the  blessings  that  we  mortals  have  been 
favoured  with,  enjoy  them  as  they  ought  to  be  enjoyed — 
moderately  and  gratefully, — and  he  must  go  forth  into  the 
world  a  true  brother  of  the  Triangle,  earnest  and  intent  in 
the  SEARCH  AFTER  TRUTH.  This  is  our  philosophy.  Let 
him  who  believes  it  to  be  true,  and  feels  that  he  has  the 

Eower  and  will  to  remain  stedfast  in  it,  come  and  unite 
imself  with  the  Brotherhood,  and  they  will  hail  him  as  a 
frater,  and  gladly  invest  him  with  that  roseate  ribbon,  which 
they  wear  as  an  outward  sign  of  the  inward  spirit  of  the  Fra- 
ternity. 

"  I "  appends  a  postcript,  ingenious  enough,  to  his  very 
excellent  verses.  His  tail-piece  we  give  without  comment, 
although  it  terminates  rather  abruptly. 

"  P.  S. — I  need  hardly  point  out  to  a  Magus,  the  motive 
which  induced  me  to  write  this  letter  in  Sapphic  and  Adonic 
verse.  But  lest  your  superior  learning  and  ingenuity  should 
ascribe  more  profound  motives  than  the  real  one,  I  may 
mention  that  the  train  of  ideas  in  my  mind  was,  that  the 
nature  of  the  epistle  would  thus  be  at  once  Sapphic,  Sephic, 
Cyphic,  Sophie,  and  Suffic.  (See  M'Kay  and  Swainson 
on  the  Quinary  System.)  Did  your  limits  permit,  I  should 
gladly  enter  into  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  suggestion  of 
ideas,  quinary  circles,  Hebrew  roots,  and  other  interesting 
topics,  but  in  the  meantime  merely  state,  that  my  epistle  is 
\st,  Sapphic,  because  it  is  written  in  Sapphic  verse ;  2c?, 
Sephic,  humble,  from  the  Hebrew  root  Seph,  (u^rri)  hu- 
mility ;  3rf,  Cyphic,  from  the  old  Celtic  word  Cyfj  a  re- 
quest, (see  Wetstein's  Celtic  Dictionary ;)  Ath,  Sophie,  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  lover  of  wisdom,  Cof  oc,  Grsece  ;  and 
lastly,  Suflic,  because  I  consider  it  to  contain  quantum  suff'. 
of  learning  to  entitle  my  petition  for  admission,  to  be  duly 
considered  by  your  learned  CoUeo-e." 
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When  we  began  we  were  merry ;  our  disquisition  on  their 
friend's  communication  has  made  us  serious  ;  yet  our  foUo 
contains  Httle  besides  Squibs.  But  hark  !  the  postman's 
double  ring.  A  letter — not  a  penny  poster,  "  to  the  care 
of  Richard  Weston,  Lothian  Street,"  but  a  bona  fide 
letter  from  over  the  border.  A  frater,  by  the  three  mystic 
letters  on  the  back  !  Come,  here's  something  to  relieve  us 
— fortune  has  been  kind,  and  forwarded  the  following  verses, 
expressly  to  suit  us  in  our  present  need,  and  present  hum- 
our. We  are  poets,  "  which  nobody  can  deny," — and 
love  is  the  only  theme  which  has  power  to  charm  a  poet's 
melancholy. 

The  thoughts  of  my  boyhood  have  long  past  away, 

The  season  of  blossoms  and  flowers  is  gone, 
Thro'  the  depth  of  the  futm-e  there  breaks  but  one  ray, 

To  lighten  my  path,  and  to  cheer  me  when  lone  ; 
That  ray  is  to  me  as  some  beautiful  star, 

Shining  tremblingly  over  life's  dreary  sea, 
And  recalling  my  steps  when  I've  wandered  afar — 

'Tis  the  memory  of  thee,  'tis  the  memory  of  thee. 

My  life  has  been  dark  since  I  parted  from  thee. 

My  heart  has  been  weary  and  saddened  with  care, 
Tho'  I  came  to  my  home  still  my  heart  was  not  free 

For  my  thoughts  and  my  feelings  were  not  centred  there. 
There's  a  dream  of  the  past  will  not  vanish  away. 

But  still  clings  to  my  spirit  wherever  I  flee. 
Amidst  sorrow  or  sadness,  the  grave  or  the  gay — 

'Tis  the  memory  of  thee,  'tis  the  memory  of  thee. 

GwiR  Brittwn. 

But  here  comes  the  devil's  typical  representative  for  the 
article.     Away ! 

CARMINA  ACADEMICA.— No.  VII. 

Toast, — Alma  Mater. 

Come,  fill  the  glass,  fill  up  to  the  brim ! 

Study's  o'er,  and  now  our  leisure. 
Whilst  old  care  may  sink  or  swim. 

We  this  eve  will  give  to  pleasure ; 
Though  the  world  may  all  go  wrong. 

Still  with  us  time  gaily  passes, 
Praising  bright  eyes  in  our  song. 

Pledging  sweet  lips  from  our  glasses. 
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'    Chorus,— But  see  how  glows  the  cheering  bowl. 
Come,  a  toast  I'll  give,  my  frater. 
Dear  to  every  Student's  soul, 
Here's  Our  Rights  and  Alma  Mater. 

If  I'd  my  will  this  world  should  be 

Transformed  into  one  glorious  College, 
Where  every  Student  should  be  free 

To  drink  alike  of  wine  or  knowledge ; 
In  its  quadrangle  there  should  rise 

A  fountain  showering  roseate  nectar. 
And  some  fair  maid  with  sparkling  eyes 

I'd  have  installed  as  our  Lord  Rector! 
But  see,  &c. 

The  ladies  should  as  patrons  sway. 

Not  such  old  women  as  now  rule  us, 
But  lovely  girls  in  youth's  hey-day. 

Who'd  charm  us,  even  when  they'd  school  us ; 
And  should  we  chance  to  disagree 

And  'gainst  our  patrons  make  advances. 
Our  snowballs  then  should  kisses  be, 

Our  punishment, — reproving  glances. 
But  see,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  I's"  second  communication  is  received.  Would  he  favour 
us  with  his  name  ?  C.  M.  received.  "  Smith's  cerebellum,"  is 
too  professional,  and  the  other  communication  not  of  sufficient 
interest, — but  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  author  again. 
We  much  prefer  prose  communications  to  verses,  and  would  have 
our  contributors  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Much  talent  is  wasted  on 
bad  verses,  which  might  be  eflFective  and  useful  if  employed  on 
eober  prose.     All  the  world  cannot  be  poets. 


Richard  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street,  where  maybe  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY  MAGA, 

No.  8.— Vol.  II. 


"  Is  this  him,  Cfesar  ?  " 

"  Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped. 


Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday^  February  16,  1838.  3d. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  PRISONERS. 

P.  Hen.     Call  in   the    Sheriff.— 
Now,   master   Sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.     First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  into  this  house. 

King  Henry  IV.,  Part  1. 

Fellow- Students  !  In  our  last  three  numbers,  we  ab- 
stained from  taking  up  the  cause  of  our  University  in  a 
serious  and  earnest  manner,  lest  we  should  injure  the  cause 
of  the  victims  of  the  Provost's  foolery  and  Police  barbarity, 
arrested  on  the  11th  of  January.  We  preferred  holding  up 
our  icorthy  (?)  pati-ons  to  well  merited  ridicule,  and  vainly 
hoped  that  the  laughter  and  scorn  with  which  they  were 
everywhere  greeted,  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  brought  them  to  their  right  senses.  It  was  indeed  a 
vain  expectation,  and,  perhaps,  by  no  means  a  reasonable 
one,  considering  the  small — the  very  small — share  of  brains, 
which  nature  seems  to  have  considered  it  right  to  bestow  on 
the  chief  magistrate  and  his  four  bailies,  the  reputed  princi- 
pals in  this  affair. 
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We  are  told  by  Campbell,  in  his  philosophy  of  rhetoric, 
that  "  the  beasts,  also,  in  their  sphere,  improve  by  experi- 
ence, which  hath  in  them  just  the  same  foundation  of  sense 
and  memory  as  in  us."  Hitherto,  we  have  agreed  with  that 
philosopher ;  within  the  last  month  we  have  changed  our 
opinions.  We  have  changed  it,  too,  on  what  we  conceive 
to  be  truly  logical  grounds,  as  the  three  following  syllogisms 
Axirly  prove  : — 

First,     A  bailie  (or  Frosty)  is  an  ass  ; 
An  ass  is  a  beast ; 
Therefore  a  bailie,  &c. 

Second,  A  bailie  doth  not  improve  by  experience ; 
A  bailie  is  an  ass ; 
Therefore  asses  do  not  improve  by  experience. 

Third,  Asses  do  not  improve  by  experience, 
Asses  are  all  beasts  ; 
Therefore  aZZ  beasts  do  not  improve  by  experience. 

It  was  the  hope,  in  which  we  indulged,  that  the  rheto- 
rician's philosophy  was  true,  which  prevented  us  giving  way 
to  undue  severity ;  but  now,  seeing  that  we  were  wrong,  we 
mean  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  to  knot  double  every  thong 
of  our  cat-of-nine-tails,  in  order,  first,  that  justice  be  done 
the  prisoners  ;  second,  that  the  University,  to  which  the  city 
owes  so  much,  should  be  respected  by  the  city ;  and,  third, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  all  mistakes  in  future,  the  constitution 
of  the  University  be  rectified,  and  the  Students  represented 
by  a  Lord  Rector,  an  office  at  present  usurped  illegally  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  who,  by  rights,  is  chancellor  only  of  the 
College.  Our  patrons  and  persecutors  seem  to  think  that, 
by  their  selection  (a  selection,  as  every  Student  knows,  made 
at  random)  of  6  victims  from  among  the  37  prisoners,  and 
by  their  fettering  those  6  with  bail-bonds  for  the  next  three 
months,  (they  wished  to  make  it  six,)  thereby  destroying  their 
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prospects  and  studies  for  this  Session,  and  deranging  their 
plans  lor  the  next, — they  can  allay  the  indignation  ol" 
the  Students,  and  ward  off  the  attack,  wliich  must  be  made, 
on  their  much  abused  privileges.  But  we  trust,  there  is  not 
one  Student  in  the  University,  who  is  recreant  enough  to 
sink  into  apathy  noiv,  and  who  would  not  strain  every  energy 
for  the  rights  of  his  College,  and  the  liberties  of  his  brethren. 
For  ourselves,  week  after  week,  shall  we  sound  the  tocsin  in 
the  Maga,  and  no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part,  to 
stir  up  Alma  Mater  to  a  just  sense  of  her  rights,  and  to  en- 
force that  great  maxim  of  John  Milton's,  especially  applicable 
to  the  present  case,  "  nature  appoints  that  wise  men  should 
govern  fools,  not  that  fools  should  rule  over  wise  men." 

Fellow-  Students !  be  true  to  your  cause,  and  the  Session 
of  38  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  as  the  Session  in  which  the  first  blow  was  given 
to  the  patronage  of  ignorance,  and  the  first  triumph  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge, — of  Alma,  her  Professors,  and 
HER  Sons  ? 


THE  STUDENT'S  PRIZE. 

In  a  former  Number  of  the  Maga,  it  was  intimated  that 
we  should  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  Student's  Prize. 
We  regret,  however,  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  mak- 
ing any  lengthened  observations.  The  two  Essays  to  which 
the  prizes  have  this  year  been  awarded,  respectively  exhibit 
talent  for  literary  compositien  and  scientific  inquiry,  which 
is  alike  creditable  to  the  successful  competitors  and  to  the 
University  of  which  they  are  members.  The  idea  that 
essays  of  inferior  merit  would  be  the  result  of  instituting  two 
prizes,  is  now  proved  to  be  unfounded  and  chimerical.  We 
always  conceived  highly  of  the  powers  of  the  University 
Students,  and  felt  assured  that  exertion  on  their  parts  was 
only  required  to  produce  essays,  which,  if  published,  would 
be  the  source  of  considerable  reputation,   and  even   of  pe- 
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cuniary  recompense.  There  is  one  point  we  cannot  omit 
noticing,  namely,  the  pubUcation  of  the  Prize  Essays.  This 
out^ht  to  have  been  done  from  the  very  first.  It  is  not, 
however,  too  late  to  remedy  the  error,  and  we  may  yet  hope 
to  have  a  collection  of  essays,  both  literary  and  scientific,  re- 
plete with  information.  Had  the  former  essays  been  print- 
ed, there  would  have  been  an  additional  excitement  to  future 
candidates  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  and  we  could  now 
have  pointed  to  marks  indicative  of  a  yearly  increasing  taste 
for  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  among  our  fellow-Stu- 
dents. The  reputation  of  the  Students  and  the  University 
would  have  been  increased.  Proof  would  have  been  afford- 
ed, that  while  the  Student  sought  with  activity  solid  and 
lasting  knowledge,  under  the  benign  influence  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  he  was  not  forgetful  to  pursue,  at  the  same  time, 
those  studies  by  which  every  higher  accomplishment  is  en- 
hanced and  adorned.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  again  see 
two  prizes,  and  find  that  the  generosity  of  the  Students  has 
not  diminished  since  the  last  Session.  And  that  when  another 
year  has  completed  its  course,  we  may  find  even  still  more 
distinguished  Prize  Essays  than  those  we  last  heard  read, 
and  whose  beauties  still  linofer  on  our  ear. 


A  certain  Mr  Bell  has,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
paper press,  informed  the  discerning  pubhc,  that  he  was 
second  in  the  competition  for  the  Student's  prize,  and  then, 
imagining  he  had  interested  them  wonderfully  in  behalf  of 
his  modest  merit,  has  gone  on  to  tell  them  where  he  was 
born  and  bred,  what  prizes  he  got,  and  what  he  did  not  get, 
(the  latter  the  larger  list,)  with  such  an  air  of  calm  resigna- 
tion, Jis  quite  to  melt  every  heart. 

We  would,  however,  suggest  to  Mr  Bell,  that  if  ever  he 
is  jigain  placed  in  the  disagreeable  situation  of  being  a  re- 
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jected  competitor,  that  the  pubUc  would  rather  be  told  who 
got  the  prize,  than  who  did  not  get  it,  and  that  the  news- 
papers should  not  be  occupied  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
loser,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  notice  of  him  who  has  merited 
and  obtained  the  honour. 


FUDDIANA— No.  I. 

Eugjjxa  !    Eug>]xa  !    EuoriKa  I 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  great 
surgeon  of  our  times,  whose  zeal  in  expermiental  surgery  has 
earned  for  him  a  truly  European  reputation  ?  Lest  one 
among  our  numerous  readers  should  fail  to  be  aware  of  the 
progress  which,  under  his  auspices,  every  department  of  the 
healingart  is  at  present  making,  we  intend  to  present  them, 
from  time  to  time,  under  the  title  with  which  this  article  is 
headed,  with  a  brief  and  succinct  account  of  the  various  dis- 
coveries which  he  is  ever  and  anon  opening  up.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  date  of  his  new  radical  cure  for  hydrocele,  to 
nearly  the  present  time,  his  attention  has  been  nearly  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  the  subject  of  homicide,  but  having  now 
made  himself  and  the  world  experimentally  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  in  all  its  branches,  he  has  had  more  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  the  niceties  of  practice. 

Since  our  last  publication,  the  three  following  facts  have 
been  ascertained  and  promulgated  by  him  : — 

1.  Carcinoma  is  identical  with  encysted  tumor. 

2.  Air  in  the  trachea  may  be  a  cause  of  death. 

3.  Hog's  lard,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  form  soap. 

What  mighty  additions  to  science  may  we  not  anticipate, 
when  genius  like  this  is  freed  from  the  trammels  by  which  it 
is  at  present  bound  down,  and  when  our  illustrious  friend 
shall  be  first  surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary !  !  ! 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  STUDENT. 

Hurrah  for  the  Student,  the  wise  and  the  gay, 
Who  makes  of  this  life  but  one  long  holiday, 
Who  suffers  no  care  round  his  heart  to  entwine. 
But  revels  in  learning,  in  love  and  in  wne. 
Give  him  good  books  to  read,  and  fair  maids  to  adore, 
With  bright  wine  to  pledge  them,  he  asketh  no  more  ; 
Though  in  pocket  and  purse,  he  may  penniless  be. 
Say,  where  is  the  monarch  so  happy  as  he  ? 

O'er  his  books  in  the  morning  enchanted  he  pores. 
And  the  honey  of  learning  industrious  stores  ; 
O'er  the  bowl  in  the  eve  with,  his  friends  see  him  sit, 
"Mid  a  halo  of  wisdom,  of  ^^dne  and  of  wit ! 
Life's  joys  ('tis  his  creed,)  heaven  gives  us  to  use. 
Then  let  us  enjoy  them,  but  never  abuse  ; 
Philosophers  all  in  this  doctrine  agree, — 
Oh !  where  is  the  monarch  so  happy  as  he  ? 

Yet  though  happy,  he's  sad,  if  you  judge  by  his  sighs. 
For  two  pouting  red  lips  and  two  sparkling  black  eyes. 
Like  a  beautiful  \'ision  are  haunting  his  sight. 
And  watching  his  spirit  by  day  and  by  night ; 
If  men's  hearts,  ye  fair  ones,  you  rightfully  knew, 
There's  none  like  a  Student's  so  faithful  and  true ; 
Then,  dear  maids,  fall  in  love  mth  the  first  that  you  see, 
For  where  is  the  monarch  so  happy  as  he  ? 

Your  kings  and  your  nobles  so  proud  and  so  great. 
Know  little  of  joys  'mid  their  pomp  and  their  state, 
But  the  Student  (for  he  is  a  king  in  his  way,) 
Finds  a  joy  to  fill  up  every  hour  of  the  day. 
In  his  snug  little  kingdom  no  rebels  complain, 
Whilst  hearts,  books,  and  bottles  rejoice  in  his  reign, 
His  delight,  as  himself,  that  the  world  should  be  free — 
Then  where  is  the  monarch  so  happy  as  he  ? 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

"  I.  "  returns  thanks  to  the  Editor  for  inserting  his  com- 
munication, and  takes  advantage  of  his  permission  to  send 
others.  Does  he  object  to  a  translation  ?  Here  is  one  of 
an  ode  dccUired  by  many  to  be  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Horace, 
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and,   at  all   events,  the  happiest  piece  ever  written  in  the 
Amoebean  style. 

Scaliger,  whose  authority  is  the  highest  as  a  critic,  is  en- 
thusiastic in  its  praise,  and  says  he  could  not  conceive  even 
Ambrosia  or  Nectar  to  be  more  delightful.  "  Quibus  ne 
Ambrosiam  quidem  aut  nectar  dulciora  putem  .... 
quarum  similes  a  me  compositas  malim,  quain  Pythioni- 
carum  multas  Pindaris  et  Nemeaconicarum  :  quarum  similes 
malim  composuisse  quam  esse  totius  Tarraconensis  Rex." 

It  is  the  9th  ode  of  the  third  book,  beginning 
Donee  gratus  eram  tibi,  &c. 


Horace. 
Time  was,  when  monarch  of  your  heart, 
I  bore  a  sway  where  none  had  part ; 
And  when  your  rosy  lips  I  press'd. 
Or  on  your  bosom  sought  to  rest. 
No  king  on  earth  like  Horace  then  was  blessed. 

Lydi.\. 
While  I  was  pleasing  to  your  arms, 
Nor  Chloe  shone  with  brighter  charms, 
I  thought  that  Lydia's  happy  name 
Was  far  above  e'en  Ilia's  fame. 
Although  a  god  from  heaven,  to  love  lier,  came. 

Horace. 

Now  Cretan  Chloe  rules  my  heart, 
Adorn'd  with  every  winning  art ; 
And  if  the  cruel  fates  could  save 
Her  dearer  beauties  from  the  grave, 
I'd  gladly  death,  in  all  his  terrors,  brave. 

Lydia. 
Now  lovely  Calais  inspires 
My  willing  heart  with  soft  desires. 
And  love  which  time  can  ne'er  destroy  ; 
And  if  the  fates  would  spare  the  boy, 
I'd  travel  twice  through  death's  dark  vale  with  joy. 

Horace. 
Yet  what  if  love,  whose  bands  we  broke, 
Again  should  force  us  to  the  yoke  ; 
If  banish'd  Chloe  ride  no  more. 
And,  all  her  pleasing  magic  o'er, 
I  love  mv  Lvdia  as  I  lov'd  before  ? 
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Lydia. 
O  then,  though  he  is  fairer  far, 
Than  the  bright  beams  of  love's  own  star  ; 
You,  rough  as  billows  raging  high, 
And  light  as  down — yet  gladly  I 
With  you  would  live,  and  in  your  arms  would  die. 


SONNET. 

Lightly  the  zephyrs  mid  the  rose-trees  played, 
Whispering  soft  stories  to  each  lovely  flower 
Which,  in  its  robes  of  purple  bright  arrayed, 
Diffused  the  bloom  of  beauty  through  the  bower. 
Where,  in  the  balminess  of  twilight's  hour, 
The  doting  lover  woos  his  own  fond  maid 
In  speaking  silence,  for  there  is  more  power 
Of  fervent  love  in  the  fond  gazing  eye, 
That  speaks  the  heart's  devotedness  within, 
And  worshipping  its  bright  divinity. 
Doth  ask  more  warmly  that  which  it  would  win. 
And  tells  its  hopes  and  fears  more  fervently 
Than  all  that  studied  eloquence  and  care 
Of  speech  to  that  fond  lover's  aid  could  bear. 

F. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Provost's  coat  of  mail  wont  fit.  B.  I.'s  communication 
is  received,  and  meets  with  cm-  approbation.  All  articles  from 
the  same  quarter  shall  receive  due  consideration,  so  be  may  spin 
another  yarn  or  two,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  insertion.  C.  M. 
received. 


Richard  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street,  where  may  be  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 
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"  Is  tbis  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

"Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday,  February  23,  1838.  3d. 


TO  THE  LORD  PROVOST  OF  EDINBURGH. 

My  Lord  ! — I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  impertinent  in  a 
Student  to  address  a  letter,  through  the  medium  of  a  three- 
penny publication,  to  a  person  of  your  consequence  and 
dignity.  But  not  having  been  brought  up  in  Edinburgh,  I 
have  not  that  innate  respect  which  an  Edinburgh  man  may 
be  supposed  to  feel  for  a  Lord  Provost,  further  than  the 
natural  reverence,  common  to  all,  for  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
silver  mace, — badges  which  make  even  footmen  respectable. 
Nevertheless,  my  Lord,  I  trust  that  your  good  sense  (for, 
though  people  say  the  contrary,  I  think  you  must  have  some,) 
will  induce  you  to  attend  to  this  letter,  since  it  comes  from 
a  Student,  and  therefore  from  one  of  whom  you,  as  a  patron 
of  the  University,  ought  to  be  a  guardian.  Moreover,  my 
Lord,  I  write  not  with  a  view  of  repeating  impertinent  ques- 
tions concerning  your  venerable  parent,  but  solely  in  order 
to  let  you  know  the  opinions  of  my  fellow- Students,  on  the 
subject  of  the  connection  between  yourself  and  your  col- 
leagues and  our  University. 
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I  know  not,  my  Lord,  whether  you  are  or  are  not  a 
scholar,  but  I  am  told  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  at  least  acquainted  with  the 
outlines  of  your  country's  history.  .No  doubt  you  are  aware 
that  the  Umversity,  of  which  you  have  the  honour  to  be  chan- 
cellor, was  chartered  by  King  James,  the  First  of  Englanil 
and  Sixth  of  Scotland.  Further  particulars  of  that  monarch 
you  will  find  in  a  history  of  England,  written  by  a  country- 
man of  yours,  named  Hume,  ^  not  the  political  econo- 
mist and  philo- Canadian  of  the  present  day,  but  a  distin- 
guished philosopher  some  time  deceased.  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  be  thus  explicit  that  your  Lordship  may  be  under 
no  mistake.  Now,  my  Lord,  1  doubt  not  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  conceive  yourselves  the  lawful  and  absolute  patrons 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  virtue  of  that  charter ; 
and  literally,  you  have  reason  so  to  think.  But  if  your  Lord- 
ship would  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  subject,  or  employ  some  sound-headed  and  honest  man  to 
think  for  you,  (which  might  be  done  at  a  small  expense,)  I 
have  no  doubt  your  Lordship  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  King  James,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
did  not  intend  to  grant  the  patronage  of  the  University  to 
persons  such  as  are  now  styled  its  patrons,  but  rather  to 
sensible  men,  men  of  learning  and  high  station,  such  as  were 
the  rulers  of  the  city  in  his  days.  It  would  indeed  be 
wantonly  blotting  the  character  of  that  monarch,  to  say 
that  he  intended  to  give  the  charge  of  the  education  of  a 
large  and  talented  body  of  British  youth,  to  such  persons  as 
now  regulate  the  University.  Not  that  I  mean  to  assert 
that  all  the  Council  are  unworthy  or  incapable  of  such  trust, 
— there  being  several  excellent  and  by  no  means  unlearned 
men  among  them — but  that  the  majority  are  evidently 
unfit  for  a  charge  of  such  importance.  As  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  assertions  without  proof,  I  would  only  refer  your 
Lordship  to  the  Bailies.  Having  thus  "  passed  the  Ri- 
bicon"  i  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Lordship  a  pro- 
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ceeding  by  which  you  may  yet  regain  your  sinking-  popular 
ity,  and  have  your  name  enrolled  for  ever  in  the  annals  of 
the  University  as  its  greatest  benefactor.  I  would  propose, 
my  Lord,  that  you  should  send  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
praying  of  that  august  body  to  release  yourself  and  your 
colleagues  of  a  charge  which  can  only  be  burthensome  to 
you,  and  the  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  University. 
It  is  our  intention,  my  Lord,  to  exert  our  best  energies  in 
this  great  object,  by  sending  up  a  petition  with  the  same 
prayer. 

Perhaps  your  Lordship  is  not  aware  that  the  office  of 
Lord  Rector  is  not  a  legal  appendix  to  the  Provostship,  but 
an  assumption  or  usurpation  on  the  part  of  one  of  your  pre- 
decessors, probably  a  bolder  man  than  your  Lordship.  That 
subject  is  also  under  our  consideration,  and  possibly  your 
Lordship  may  find  some  abler  person  to  interpret  the  hint 
contained  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

As  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  think  that  your  Lord- 
ship was  offended  with  any  remarks  of  mine,  I  trust  you  will 
not  misunderstand  any  part  of  this  letter,  which  I  have  done 
my  best  to  make  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity I  am, 

Your  Lordship's  most  respectful  admirer, 

A  STUDENT. 


THE  CONSULTING  ROOM  AND  COLLEGE 
PHILOSOPHERS. 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ;"  so  saith 
our  poet,  and  so  seem  to  think  the  sight-seers,  who  value 
places  the  more  the  nearer  they  are  to  our  antipodes.  We 
read  daily  of  a  "  Visit  to  the  Slave  Market  at  Cairo,"  of  a 
"  Day  Spent  with  the  King  of  Timbuctoo,"  or  "among the 
Inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  Island,"  or  "  with  their  Majesties  of 
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Otaheite."  We  hear  of  stolen  journeys  to  the  Mosques  and 
Harems  ol"  Constantinople,  of  visits  to  Jewish  Synagogues, 
Greek  Convents,  and  Catholic  Monasteries,  with  sundry 
other '  notices  of  peeps  into  Salt-mines,  Coal-pits,  Mad- 
houses, and  all  sorts  of  Charitable  Institutions  ;  yet  we  never 
cliance  to  find  among  the  multifarious  tomes  of  those  vaga- 
bonds who  wander  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in 
search  of  choice  specimens  of  "  Men  and  Manners,"  any  re- 
cord of  a  visit  paid  to  the  Consulting  Room  of  our  Univer- 
sity Library.  We  have  in  vain  searched  through  all  our 
Voyages  and  Travels,  from  the  folios  of  Humboldt,  down 
to  the  octavos  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  Mrs  Trollope,  or  N. 
P.  Willis,  but  hitherto  hopelessly,  unless  a  reference,  in  the 
late  work  of  Rich  on  Koordistan,  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Babel,  has  an  implied  allusion  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
characteristic  of  the  Student's  Den,  And  we  have  equally 
mourned  to  see  the  many  strangers  who  enter  the  precincts, 
attracted  by  our  unique  Museum,  our  magnificent  Library, 
and  our  choice  collection  of  Pictures,  pass  by  the  "  Open 
Sesame  "  door  of  our  Reading  Room,  except  at  rare  times, 
when  some  illustrious  stranger,  with  one  of  our  august  Pro- 
fessors for  a  Cicerone,  thrusts  his  head  inside  the  door, 
(thereby  exhibiting  men  and  manners,)  and  listening  for  a 
while  to  the  "  sounds  within,  like  music  flowing,"  draws  it 
back,  and  marches  off  to  some  more  noble  academic  Sion. 

To  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  mournful  inattention  to 
one  of  our  most  noble  institutions,  we  now  crave  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  short  notice  our  limits  permit  us  to 
give  of  it. 

After  the  first  hum  of  many  voices  has  become  familiar- 
ized to  an  entrant  into  the  Consulting  Room,  he  begins,  like 
a  tea-dealer,  or  a  pearl-fisher,  to  arrange  the  busy  crew  into 
three  sorts,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which,  of  course,  he 
afterwards  subdivides  into  various  genera,  species,  and  varie- 
ties. We  shall  rather  treat  the  subject  in  a  popular  way, 
than  in  a  strictly  dialectic  one,  being  unwilling  to  trench  on 
the  business  of  the  Logic  Chair. 
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We  set  out  with  the  tundamental  law,  that  the  further  in 
you  go,  the  more  quietness,  thought,  and  study,  you  find. 
There  is  one  square  table  at  the  door,  with  magnificent  ma- 
hogany chairs,  in  the  same  style  of  costly  decoration  as  the 
rest  of  the  gorgeous  apartment,  where,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  a  new  idea  was  never  picked  up,  it  being  the 
rendezvous  of  a  set  of  raffs,  who  loll  on  the  chairs,  lay  their 
accoutrements  on  the  table,  and  bravely  bid  defiance  to  the 
demon  of  ennui.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  a  different 
set  are  seen.  We  generally  find,  about  the  second  divan, 
some  two  of  Forbes'  crack  Students,  unravelling  the  mysteries 
of  the  last  week's  problem,  now  with  head  bent  over,  tracing 
the  course  of  their  mathematical  hieroglyphics,  and  anon, 
when  some  debateable  point  arises,  talking  with  a  loudness 
and  energy  sufficient  to  square  the  circle,  though  it 
were  as  large  as  Ducrow's  Amphitheatre.  A  little  further 
on,  sit  arm-in-arm  most  lovingly,  their  debate  being  over, 
two  Neophyte  Aristotles,  fresh  from  the  logic  class, 
diving  deep  into  the  subleties  of  innate  ideas,  concepts, 
correlates,  and  the  like,  (these,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are 
disciples  of  the  Academic  school  the  philosophers  of  the 
Porch,  a  much  larger  body,  will  be  found  clustered  round 
the  College  gates,  studying  human  nature  on  the  great 
scale,  and  the  Peripatetics,  by  far  the  most  numerous  body, 
oscillate  between  the  North  Bridge  and  Princes  Street, 
unless  the  weather  be  rainy,  when  they  join  their  rivals  of 
the  porch,  or  along  with  them  mingle  with  the  academics  ; 
the  Epicureans,  an  equally  large  body,  are  spread  over  the 
many  temples  of  their  order  situated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
among  which  we  may  particularise  one,  having  marked  on 
its  walls,  the  mystic  words,  DOULL,  SINCLAIR,  & 
WHITE,  which,  according  to  the  learned  Greek  Profes- 
sor, indicate  the  names  of  the  ministering  hierophants  with- 
in,— the  Stoics,  (in  our  University  a  distinct  branch  from 
the  disciples  of  the  porch,)  a  mere  handful,  will  be  found  in 
an  adjoining  edifice,  sacred  to  their  order,  eating  hard  bis- 
cuits and  drinking  water.)      But  to  return,  we  can  only  in- 
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we 


dicate  the  more  prominent  characters  of  the  room,  and 
draw  attention  to  a  species,  individuals  of  which  are  to  be 
found  at  every  table.  They  are  known  by  their  care-worn 
anxious  looks,  and  by  having  a  huge  volume  of  folio  ana- 
tomical plates  before  them,  and  a  Dublin  Dissector  lying 
hard  by.  You  peep  over  their  shoulder,  and  find  them 
tracing  the  course  of  the  vidian  nerve,  the  relations  of  the 
external  carotid,  or  the  like  ;  and  you  know  that  before  the 
eves  of  each  floats  like  the  Mirage  of  the  Desert,  a  japan- 
ned tin  case,  which  when  attempted  to  be  grasped,  fades 
like  Macbeth's  visionary  dagger,  into  viewless  air — reader ! 
these  unhappy  mortals  are  aspirants  to  the  name  and  hon- 
ours of  Surgeon.  You  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  them  a 
chirurgical  exit  from  the  Inquisition  in  Nicholson  Square. 
We  pass  over  the  stray  Divinity  Students,  who  have 
wandered  from  their  own  library, — the  Law  Students  di- 
gesting digests  of  Scotch  Law, — the  Students  of  Humanity, 
murdering  latin,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  to  notice  a  strange  crew 
scattered  here  and  there  about  the  room,  whose  profession 
we  could  never  divine,  or  the  exact  object  of  their  frequent- 
ing College.  We  think  naturalists  would  style  them,  the 
aberrant  types  of  the  genus  Student.  We  observe  them  stalk 
up  to  the  librarian,  and  beg  the  "  small "  favour  of  some 
huge  Greek  or  Hebrew  tome,  over  which  they  bend  for 
hours  together.  From  the  want  of  "  altic  salt  "  in  their  con- 
versation, as  well  as  from  direct  proofs,  we  believe,  that  the 
object  of  their  studies  is  to  restore  to  its  ancient  glory  the 
forgotten  Doric  dialect. 

B.  L 


FUDDIANA._No.  IL 

"  Dropping  odours  dropping  wine."- 


Mihon. 


We  regret  that  we  have  little  new  to  record  since  our 
last,  concerning  our  illustrious   hero.      His  new  mode  of 
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treating-  IVacture  of  the  neck  ol'  tlie  liuniciiis  we  shall  not 
record,  as  the  patient  is  still  alive  !  !  We  would  recom- 
mend him,  however,  to  choose  a  less  public  place  than  the 
operating  theatre  for  pouring  the  oz'/and  tcine  into  the  wounds 
which  the  Maga  inflicts.  We  are  sure  Mr  Lizars  feels 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  valuable  advice  on  all  occasions, 
though  the  Students  do  not  set  so  great  a  value  on  it  as  to 
submit  quietly  to  his  little  corporation  being  put  so  promi- 
nently forward  on  all  occasions.  One  thing  we  nuist  admire, 
his  modesty  in  running  out  of  the  room  when  hissed. 


CARMINA    ACADEMICA.— No.  IX. 

LOVE,  A  STUDENT. 

When  first  young  Love  came  down  from  the  skies 

To  ramble  among  earth's  blooming  bovvers, 
And  to  bask  in  the  beams  of  the  sunny  eyes, 

That  sparkle  like  stars  in  this  world  of  ours. 
The  girls,  unaware  of  the  stripling's  might, 

Turned  scornful  away  from  the  boy  divine, 
J3ut  Love  would  not  put  up  with  the  slight, 

So  he  paid  his  respects  to  a  flask  of  wine  ! 

But  the  thoughtless  youth,  who  when  above. 

Nought  stronger  than  nectar  had  drunk  before, 
Very  soon  f'oimd  wine  was  too  much  for  Love, 

And  fell  do\vn  fast  asleep  on  the  floor  ; 
When  Love  awoke  he  found,  to  his  grief. 

Some  fair  one  had  stolen  his  quiver  and  bow, 
And  as  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the  thief ; 

To  Wisdom  he  went  to  tell  his  woe. 

'•  My  child,"  said  Wisdom,  "  with  me  remain, 

And  I  will  teach  thee  a  mystic  art. 
How  Love  unarmed  may  the  maidens  gain, 

How  wine  unabused  can  warm  the  heart. 
So  Love  did  gladly  with  Wisdom  stay. 

And  a  Student  became  the  boy  diviiie. 
Hence  Students  ul],  to  the  present  day, 

With  learning  iinite  both  love  and  wine. 


Since  our  last,  our  ears  have  been  continually  ring'mij 
with  complaints  from  various  Bells,  regarding  a  paragraph 
in  our  last.  The  individual  alluded  to  is  Mr  James  Bell, 
Student  of  Divinity,  and  we  now  regret  its  insertion,  as  we 
believe  the  i)aragraph  in  the  papers  which  excited  our  ire, 
was  inserted  as  an  advertisement,  Mr  B.  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  private  tuition  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  modesty 
having  prevented  him  from  taking  the  true  Warren  method 
of  advertising  his  abilities. 

THE    TRlKh.— Wednesday. 

Our  cause  flourishes ;  our  glorious  advocates  hourly 
flummox  Bailies,  Provosts,  and  Officers  of  Police.  Already 
have  the  following  most  important  facts  been  elicited  from 
our  unwilling  adversaries  : — 

1*^^.  That  the  Lord  Provost  is  not  aware  that  he  has 
the  honour  of  being  Lord  Rector  ! 

2d.  That  Bailie  Grieve  first  suggested  the  calling  in 
of  the  military  ! 

3</.  That  poking  with  an  umbrella  is  assisting  to  keep 
the  peace  ! 

Atli.  That "  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  Lord  Provost  ! " 

btk.   That  full  length  sticks  are  used  for  stabbing  ! 

6^/i.  That  the  Bailies  divide  the  human  race  into  Trades- 
men, Men,  Women,  and  Children  ! 

In  our  next  number  we  expect  to  present  our  fellow- 
Students  with  some  facts  yet  more  extraordinary  than  the 
above. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
With    C.    M.    we   should    prefer   communicating   personally. 
Zeta  is  right  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  uphold  the  merit  of  the 
translation  in  question,  though  it  be  a  7'efacimento  of  the  one  to 
which  he  alludes.     The  farce  is  too  long. 


RiCHAPwD  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  ],  South  College  Street,  where  maybe  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 
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*'  Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

"  Yes." — '*  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday,  March  2,  1838.  3d. 

CARMEN    TRIUMPHALE. 

Tune. — "Jack  Robinson," 

Come,  fill  we  up  the  cup,  and  fill  we  up  the  can, 
Since  our  glorious  cause  is  gained,  and  free  is  every  man ; 
In  war  and  law  alike  the  victory  we've  won. 
And  all  through  the  help  of  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

Right  hearty  did  we  fight,  right  hearty  did  he  plead ; 
That  we  were  in  the  right,  now  all  the  world's  agreed : 
Though  the  Scotsman  might  abuse,  we  were  not  to  be  done, 
As  long  as  we'd  a  cudgel,  and  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

And  though  our  Patrons  brave,  afraid  of  being  slain. 

Against  the  patronised  did  grievously  complain. 

And  though  with  Frosty's  compliments  for  soldiers  they  did  run. 

They  could'nt  conquer  us  or  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

Though /e//ow-crea<Mre  Paton,  so  pat  in  fudge  and  cant. 
Could  furnish  any  evidence  our  enemies  might  want, 
And  in  his  great  philanthropy  exclaimed  against  the  fun,— 
Such  gammon  would'nt  do  for  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

And  though  Lieutenant  Thomson  for  his  namesake  did  declare. 
That  with  parasols  (on  principle,)  to  poke  at  us  is  fair; 
Though  loaded  well  with  perjury,  came  up  the  mighty  Gujif 
His  priming  found  a  match  in  Pat.  Robertson  I 
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And  though  Police  and  mob  united  as  our  foes, 

Though  Bakers  white,  and  Colliers  black,  and  Butchers  red,  arose, 

To  try  how  many  Students  with  sticks  and  stones  they'd  stun — 

They  got  it  back  from  us  and  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

Then  here's  to  our  defenders,  and  to  our  judge  so  just. 

Whose  verdict  showed  we  rightly  in  him  did  put  our  trust, — 

To  all  those  gallant  lawyers  through  whom  our  cause  we  won  ; 

To  Urquhart,  Whigham,  Scott,  and  Pat.  Robertson ! 

And  here's  to  our  Professors,  and  may  they  soon  be  free 
From  Patrons,  and  from  Provost,  and  such  stupid  tyranny — 
Now  that  we've  "  past  the  Ribicon,"  full  soon  it  shall  be  done, 
As  sure  as  there's  a  joke  in  Pat.  Robertson  ! 

ADVICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

What !  hang  a  Bailie  7— Rob  Roy. 

The  trial  is  over,  the  victory  is  won  !  But,  lest  in  the 
flush  of  success,  discretion  be  committed,  we  hasten  to 
offer  you  some  advice  with  regard  to  the  future. 

Let  your  conduct  be  a  lie  to  the  assertion  of  Bailie 
Sawers,  "  that  you  are  troublesome  customers."  Biscuits  as 
good  as  his  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  shop,  which  you  can 
eat  without  fear  of  "  insulting  the  thistle  of  Scotland." 

Treat  with  them  with  mild  and  generous  forbearance. 

Divinities  !  Refuse  not,  on  the  usual  terms,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  elements  of  grammar  and  spelling. 

Medicals  !  Give  them  dispensary  advice,  gratis,  as  here- 
tofore. 

Ye  men  of  the  quill!  Teach  them  the  nature  and  duties 
of  a  magistrate,  and  the  necessity  of  reading  the  riot  act  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  snow-ball  bicker. 

"  Students  of  all  degrees  !  "  Beat  into  them  the  fact,  of 
which  they  pretend  ignorance,  that  Students  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  sticks,  and  of  using  them  too. 

Above  all,  remember  they  are  the  patrons  (ahem)  of  your 
University,  and  that  around  them  flows  a  "  Ribicon,"  which 
it  is  dangerous  to  pass. 
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"  MA  REPUBLIQUE." 

From  Beranger. 

Ever  since  all  the  tricks  of  your  nionarchs  I've  known, 

I'm  resolved  never  to  support  a  king, 
But  to  set  a  republic  up  of  my  own, 

With  very  good  laws  of  my  making : 
All  business,  save  drinking,  I'll  first  countermand, 

Send  sadness  and  care  off  to  pot,  O  ! 
My  table  shall  be  the  extent  of  the  land. 

And  Liberty  shall  be  its  motto  ! 

To-night,  jolly  friends,  must  our  parliament  sit. 

Prepare,  then,  to  fill  up  your  glasses ! 
A  tax  upon  dulness,  and  bounty  on  wit, 

Are  the  very  first  laws  that  it  passes. 
But  taxes  I  fear  our  republic  would  shame, 

Since  they're  not  quite  consistent  with  freedom, — 
And  as  freedom  and  fun  with  us  are  the  same, 

Perhaps  after  all  we  sha'nt  need  'em. 

Of  his  grandfather  no  man  shall  utter  a  word, — 

Aristocracy  we'll  never  suffer — 
And  not  even  to  him  who  shines  most  at  our  board. 

Distinction  or  title  we'll  offer. 
And  should  some  traitor,  with  treason  foul, 

Contend  for  a  kingly  calling. 
We'll  make  this  Csesar  as  drunk  as  an  owl, 

To  save  our  state  from  falling. 

Then  to  our  republic  let's  fill  up  and  drink  ; 

On  a  very  firm  basis  'tis  founded, — 
But  what's  that  ? — why  this  moment  I  heard,  I  do  think. 

The  trumpet  of  Anarchy  sounded  ! 
'Tis  that  sweet  rogue,  Lisette,  whom  here  to  assist, 

In  our  pleasures  our  mandate  did  call  up — 
And  she  is  so  pretty,  we  dare  not  resist. 

So  with  Liberty  now  it  is  all  up  ! 

EPIGRAM. 

When  Caesar  of  old  the  Ribicon  past. 
And  all  Rome  with  the  news  was  astir. 

Some  Sawers,  no  doubt,  exclaimed,  quite  aghast, 
"  He's  a  troublesome  customer  ! " 


FUDDIANA.— No.  III. 

Adieu,  Illustrious  Fud !  Thou  hast  been  tried  in  the  bal- 
ance, and  found  wanting,  we  dismiss  thee  from  the  field  of 
our  microscope,  to  take  thy  place  among  the  class  Infusoria, 
which  naturalists  tell  us,  "  are  too  minute  for  observation." 

Three  advices  at  parting,  we  give  thee ;  first,  as  regards 
thy  person ;  second,  thy  conduct ;  third,  thy  equipage. 

1.  Seeincr  thou  canst  not  add  one  cubit  to  thy  stature, 
strive  not  hke  the  frog  in  the  fable  to  make  thyself  an  ox. 

2.  Substitute  knowledge  for  presumption,  coolness  for 
cruelty,  and  skill  for  homicide  by  external  violence. 

3.  Transfer  the  hair  from  your  driver's  chin  to  your  horses' 
back,  and  order  both  to  be  cleaned  and  fed  once  a  month, 
and  imagine  not  that  your  carelessness  in  exposing  your  own 
life  in  a  broken  gig,  will  cause  neglect  of  that  of  others. 

HIS  LORDSHIP,  AND  NO  MISTAKE. 

"  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  Lord  Provost." 

Bailie  Grieve.      Trial. 

When  bold  Bailie  Grieve  to  George's  Square, 

His  Lordship,  the  Provost,  did  run  for. 
To  tell  that  the  College  was  all  in  flare, 

And  the  mob  and  police  were  done  for ! 
My  Lord,  for  our  city  I  tremble  and  quake. 
But  if  you  only  come  there'U  be  no  mistake ! 

No  mistake ! 
No  mistake ! 
If  your  Lordship  comes  there'll  be  no  mistake  ! 

My  Lord  then  his  dressing-gown  quickly  pulled  off, 

And  a  flash  new  surtout  put  on,  Sir ! 
Quite  sure  that  no  Student  at  Provost  would  scoff — 

Quite  certain  of  stopping  the  fun.  Sir ! 
With  the  Bailie  a  seat  in  a  cab  he  did  take. 
For  which  they  went  halves,  and  no  mistake  I 

No  mistake ! 
No  mistake ! 
For  which  they  went  halves,  and  No  mistake  ! 
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A  baker  aiid  bailie  they  met  on  the  way, 

To  speak  to  them  he  did  sign,  Sir — 
"  My  Lord,  at  the  College  the  devil's  to  pay — 

A  regular  cookie  shine.  Sir ! 
Those  ill-bred  Students  my  windows  will  break, 
They've  the  Ribicon  past,  and  no  mistake !  " 

No  mistake ! 
No  mistake! 
They've  the  Ribicon  past,  and  no  mistake  I 

The  Provost  drove  up,  and  jumped  out  at  the  gate, 

And  ordered  the  row  to  stop.  Sir ! 
But  fled,  when  he  found  they  mocked  his  state, 

To  Bailie  Grieve's  back  shop,  Sir ! 
Said  the  bailie,  "  my  Lord,  for  the  Students  sake. 
We'll  send  for  the  army,  and  no  mistake  !  " 

No  mistake ! 
No  mistake ! 
So  they  sent  for  the  army  and  no  mistake  ! 


ADVICE  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  POLICE. 

I.  The  best  way  to  quell  a  disturbance  at  the  College,  is 
to  collect  as  great  a  crowd  as  possible  of  blackguards,  and 
disorderly  persons,  opposite  the  gates. 

II.  We  recommend  strongly  that  the  assistance  of  bakers, 
in  their  ordinary  clothes,  butchers,  with  red  night-caps,  and 
gentlemen  of  a  similar  description,  should  be  procured  as  a 
reinforcement,  their  services  having  always  been  found  of  the 
utmost  benefit. 

III.  We  further  recommend  that  the  apprehension  of  Stu- 
dents should  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : —  Select 
one  of  the  most  inoffensive,  as  these  are  most  easily  managed, 
and  as  ringleaders,  after  they  have  passed  the  "  Ribicon," 
are  generally  found  to  be  "  troublesome  customers."  Three 
policemen  should  then  knock  him  down,  and  afterwards,  the 
more  roughly  handled  he  is  the  better,  to  teach  him  the 
virtues  of  patience  and  fortitude  under  afflictions ;  and   we 
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would  most,  especially  advise  that  he  should  be  seized  by  the 
collar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  very  beautiful  impres- 
sion of  policemen's  knuckles  on  his  neck ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  be  taken  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  that  is  found 
to  be  peculiarly  advantageous,  and  that  he  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  receive  as  much  insult  as  possible 
from  the  mob,  to  teach  him  humility. 

IV.  The  gates  of  the  College  should,  by  all  means,  be 
forced  open,  and  as  many  of  the  crowd  without  as  possible 
introduced  into  the  Quadrangle,  about  the  time  the  classes 
are  dismissed,  as  that  has  always  been  found  to  have  a  very 
soothing  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  Students. 

V.  Of  course  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  snow-balls 
thrown  from  the  street  at  the  Students,  as  the  application  of 
snow  to  the  face  and  neck  is  found  to  render  their  heads  cool, 
and  their  minds  fitter  for  study.  But  if  Students  happen  to 
retaliate,  they  are  instantly  to  be  taken  into  custody  after  the 
approved  manner  before  specified. 

VI.  When  Students  are  apprehended,  they  should  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  like  common  felons,  in  order  to 
show  that  this  is  a  land  of  liberty,  where  all  classes  of  the 
community  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  This  is  a 
most  excellent  way  of  inculcating  on  young  men  the  inesti- 
mable benefits  arising  from  a  Reform  Government. 

VII.  On  arriving  at  the  Police  Office,  the  Students  ought 
to  be  thrust  into  the  lowest  and  darkest  dungeon  in  the  house, 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  in  full  perfection  the  advantages 
of  solitude  and  contemplation,  which  every  one  knows  are 
conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  improvement  and  pro- 
per regulation  of  the  mental  faculties. 

VIII.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  if  the  apartment 
contain  a  few  inches  of  water,  as  it  will  contribute  much  to 
the  coolness  of  their  understandings. 

IX.  When  policemen  are  called  as  witnesses,  it  is  their 
duty  to  be  able  to  identify  every  Student  as  having  been 
among  the  rioters,  although  he  has  done  nothing  except 
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saving-  another  policeman  Irom  having  his  skull  fractured. 
But  he  should  be  afflicted  with  a  total  loss  of  memory,  as  to 
everything  done  on  the  part  of  the  "  people." 

SCRIBBLERUS,  JUNIOR. 

An  advice  to  the  "  Magistrates  "  will  appear  in  our  next. 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  subscription  progresses 
well  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  said,  that  there  are  some  miserly 
snobs,  unworthy  to  be  called  Students,  who  refuse  to  con- 
tribute. Such  animals  deserve  to  be  expelled  from  every 
university  in  Christendom,  and  are  only  fit  for  the  office  of 
flunky  to  his  Lordship,  our  Rector.  The  cause  is  one  which 
every  Student  should  delight  to  serve :  the  rights  of  our 
University  depend  upon  it,  and  through  it  Alma  Mater 
may  yet  rear  her  head  proudly  amongthe  Colleges  of  Europe. 
The  expenses  have  been  great — unavoidably  great ;  and  it 
is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  rejoicing  with  our  patrons,  that, 
although  we  were  acquitted  and  declared  not  guilty — although 
we  were  pronounced  to  be  in  the  right  and  they  in  the  wrong 
— are  thereby  sufferers  even  in  the  moment  of  victory.  But 
their  days  of  triumph  are  over,  and  now,  "hey,  boys,  up  go 
we !" 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MAGA. 

Sir, — I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion in  sending  me  the  last  Number  of  your  very  abusive 
pamphlet,  but  must  say  I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  your 
impudence.  I  mean  no  offence.  My  object  in  writino-  this 
letter  is  to  explain  what  I  meant  when  I  said  to  Mr  Robert- 
son, "  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  Rector."  The  fact  was, 
that  I  did  know  it  very  well,  but  had  quite  forgotten  it ;  or 
rather,  I  knew  it  as  Lord  Provost,  as  it  is  part  of  the  office, 
but  did  not  know  it  as  myself,  as  it  is  not  part  of  myself. 
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I  beg  leave  further  to  explain  what  I  meant  by  swearing 
upon  oath  that  I  was  "  not  jostled,  but  treated  with  marked 
respect  when  I  arrived  at  the  College  during  the  riot." 
This  I  still  maintain,  in  spite  of  Bailie  Grieve,  the  cries  of 
"  turn  him  out,"  which  my  fellow-magistrate  alluded  to, 
evidently,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  being  applied  to  himself, 
and  not  to  me ;  for  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  no 
young  gentleman  could  think  of  turning  out  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, though  he  might  a  bailie.  The  young  gentlemen 
evidently  did  not  know  me  at  first,  as  they  inquired,  "  Who 
are  you  ? "  which  I  satisfactorily  answered,  and  they  be- 
nignantly  smiled,  and  patted  me  on  the  back.  This  may 
by  some  be  considered  as  taking  a  liberty,  but  I  always  make 
allowances  for  the  boisterous  manners  of  youth,  and  also  for 
the  circumstance  of  their  not  often  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  Lord  Provost.  They  also  inquired  after  my 
mother,  but  by  no  means  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  and  I 
was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  the  interest  they  took 
in  my  faonily.  They  said  something  about  "  Hookee 
Walker,"  but  this,  I  suppose,  was  a  classical  allusion,  such 
things  being  common  amongst  collegians.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member myself,  when  at  College,  indulging  in  Horace  and 
other  Greek  authors. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  highly  delighted  with  my  visit,  and 
had  not  Bailie   Grieve  assured  me  the  miUtary  were  neces- 
sary, would  never  have  consented  to  their  being  called  out. 
Yours  truly, 

FROSTY. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  A  hater  of  whig  oppression,"  will  perceive  that  his  suggestion 
was  attended  to  on  Monday.  "  B.  I."  received,  also  "  a  new  song," 
and  "  swipes." 


Richard  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street,  where  maybe  had  copies  of  the 
oarly  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  wai-. 
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"  Is  this  him,  Caesar  ?  " 

"  Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Bev.  Jonson. 


Price  Friday^  March  9,  1838.  3d. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  NEXT? 

By  this  time,  we  doubt  not,  the  expenses  entailed  upon  us 
by  our  excellent  patrons,  are  made  up  by  the  subscriptions 
of  our  fellow- Students,  and  of  their  best  friends,  the  Profes- 
sors ;  and  the  Bailies  have  had  their  revenge,  in  seeing  us 
obliged  to  raise  £200.  But  are  we  not  to  have  our  share 
of  the  victory  also  ?  We  have  gained  our  cause  in  law, 
are  we  to  rest  content  with  having  triumphed  in  court  ?  No. 

The  Riot,  the  Trial,  the  Squibs,  and  all  the  other  pleas- 
ant accompaniments  of  the  Late  War^  were  but  the  preli- 
minaries to  a  more  important  struggle ;  not  one  of  sticks, 
batons,  and  bayonets,  but  one  of  arguments  and  appeals, — a 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  our  University.  This  winter  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  University — the  folly  of  trusting  the  government  of 
a  seat  of  learning  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  as  the  three 
wiseacres  who  called  in  the  military. 


It  might  easily  be  shown,  that  when  King  James  grant- 
ed the  extensive  and  much  abused  charter  which  the  College 
possesses,  he  granted  it  to  men  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  a  modern  Town- Council.  It  might  also  be  shown  that 
the  Lord  Rectorship  teas  elective,  (though  not  by  the  Stu- 
dents ;)  that  the  Senatus  regulated  the  business  of  the  Univer- 
sity almost  entirely  ;  that  offences  of  Students  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Professors,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates, but  we  care  not  for  showing  that  such  things  icere ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  matters  as  they  now  stand  are  abused, 
and  ought  not  to  remain  so.  The  charter  must  be  mate- 
rially altered,  or  a  new  one  granted  before  any  good  can  be 
done.  The  system  of  electing  Professors  must  be  changed  : 
the  Graduates  7nust  have  a  voice  and  an  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity:  the  Senatus  7)iust  have  a  more  defined  power  than  at 
present :  the  Principal  must  have  some  weight  attached  to 
his  office  :  and  the  Town-  Council  must  resign  a  great  part 
(we  do  not  say  all,)  of  those  privileges  which  they  have  so 
long  abused.  It  may  appear  absurd  in  Students,  to  proclaim 
these  things  with  an  emphatic  must  to  each — but  must  it 
shall  be.  It  may  suit  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  (the  tool  of 
some  illiterate  bailie,)  to  talk  o{  boyish  riots,  or  a  Lord  Provost, 
like  Mr  Forrest,  to  talk  of  boyish  iiisolence, — as  if  the  Uni- 
versity was  a  mass  of  humanity  classes,  but  we  can  assure 
them  (let  them  smile  if  they  please,)  that  there  are  Students 
enough,  of  intellect  enough — and,  since  it  must  be,  old 
enough — to  look  after  these  matters,  and  see  them  righted  too. 

And  now,  fellovi^- Students,  a  word  with  you, — these 
things  concern  you  much.  Most  of  you  propose  to  gra- 
duate in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, — we  advocate  your 
rights  as  graduates.  Fall  not  into  a  state  of  apathy — too 
often  the  case  after  great  excitement — but  be  wakeful.  It 
is  first  necessary  that  we  should  petition  Parliament  on  the 
subject ;  not  that  we  can  expect  to  gain  our  cause  there  at 
once,  but  for  a  beginning.  Year  after  year,  session  after 
session,  shall  petition  be  sent  up,  till  our  prayer  be  first 
attended  to,  and  lastly,  without  doubt,  granted. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  ON  MOORE. 

"  Remember  the  glories  of  Brian  the  Brave." 

Remember  the  glories  of  Frosty  the  fine, 

Tho'  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er  ; 
The  sick  of  his  office  he  now  would  resign, 

And  return  to  the  College  no  more. 
That  star  of  the  Council,  the  honoured  and  sung, 

Is  about  to  retire  in  a  pet ; 
But  enough  of  his  folly  remains  on  each  tongue. 

To  chaunt  his  absurdities  yet. 

Oh  Alma  !  when  Adam  embellished  thy  walls, 

And  planned  thy  Quadrangle  so  fair. 
Did  he  ever  intend  that  a  Provost  should  call, 

With  two  hundred  myrmidons  there  ? 
No,  Patrick  !  whose  smile  we  shall  never  resign, 

Go  tell  our  invaders,  the  mob. 
That  we'll  see  all  the  bailies  strung  up  on  a  line, 

Ere  we  stand  an  insult  from  a  snob  ! 

"  O  for  the  swords  of  former  time !  " 

Oh  for  the  sticks  of  snow-ball  time  ! 

Oh  for  the  men  who  bore  them  ! 
When  armed  for  right  they  stood  subhme. 

And  Charlies  crouched  before  them. 
When  thrashed  yet,  ere  Grieve  began 

With  the  79th  to  save  him, 
The  hardest  lick  to  a  policeman 

Was  the  lick  a  Student  gave  him  ! 

Oh  for  the  Lord  who  marched  in  then  ! 

Oh  for  the  chain  that  bound  him  ! 
When  lobsters,  mob,  and  policemen 

Were  all  the  ramparts  round  him. 
When  safe  from  the  learned  few, 

Frosty  stood  in  the  centre. 
And  bayonets  round  a  circle  drew, 

That  Students  might  not  enter. 
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ELEMENTS   OF   GEOMETRY. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  DEFINITIONS  BY  BONNICASTLE. 

Note.— Very  different  from  those  of  Euclid. 
I. 

The  Lord  Provost  is  a  dote,  ye  ken,  "  that  has  position 
but  nae  magnitude."  That's  a  comin'  to  the  "  point "  at 
once,  and  no  mistake. 

n. 

"  A  line  is  length  without  breadth." 

Corollary.  The  extremities  of  a /me  are  "points;"  to 
which  might  be  appended  a  Baker ^  an'  a  Butcher.  "  And 
the  intersection  of  ane  line  wi'  anither,  are  also  points." 
True  :  to  which  might  be  suspended  some  of  Auld  Reekie's 
mobility,  an'  nae  loss  to  the  University,  viz. :  a  drunken 
Carter,  a  Collier,  an'  Paul  Pry,  wi'  his  "  umbrella  "  to 
ward  of  "  snow-balls  :"  the  tottle  of  the  whole  "  brought  to 
ane  point  of  specific  gravity  by  an  18-pounder. 
Vide  new  work  on  Gunn-ery,  p.  18. 

in. 

"  If  twa  lines  are  sic  that  they  canna  coincide  in  ony  twa 
points  without  coinciding  a'thegither,  each  o'  them  is  ca'd 
a  straight  line." 

Cor.  "  Hence  twa  straight  lines  canna  inclose  a 
space."  True  :  but  brutes  in  the  Menagerie  of  the 
Police  Office  might  be  strung  as  onions,  "  fifty  on  a 
rope,"  an'  thus  fill  up  the  space  atween  the  points.  "  Neither 
can  twa  straight  lines  hae  a  common  segment,  for  they 
canna  coincide  in  part,  without  coinciding  a'thegither." 
Very  true :  but  they  may  serve  a  common  hangman  at 
Libberton  Wynd. 

Vide  last   edition  on  "  Poli-tak-sticks,"  by   Lieutenant 
T ,  P.  O. 

IV. 

"  A  superficies  is  that  which  has  only  length  an'  breadth." 
Cor.    The  extremities  of  a  superficies  are  hnes  ;  an'  the 

intersection  of  ane  superficies  wi'  anither,  are  also  lines. 

Hence,  the  intermeddling  of  ane  superficial  set  o'  magistrates 
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wi'   anither,    are   equally  jiat^  as   the    table    on    which  sic 
"  wiseacres  "  indite  a'  civic  matters,  an'  classic  letters. 

Solved  by  P R ,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

V. 
"  A  plane  superficies  is  that  in  which  any  twa  points 
being  taken,  the  straight  line  atween  them  lies  wholly  in 
that  superficies."  Hence  a  plain-looking-superficial  Bailie 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  bannock  across  the  "  Ribbicon,  " 
to  seize  a  Student. 

Solved  by  Bailie  S 

VI. 

"  A  plane  rectilineal  angle  is  the  inclination  of  twa 
straight  lines  ta  ane  anither,  which  meet  thegither,  but  are 
nae  in  the  same  straight  line." 

Cor.  A  plain  but  right  headed  Student  reciprocally  in- 
clined in  guid  fellowship  wi'  anither  tyro  wha  meet  thegither 
in  the  street,  but  are  nae  allowed  to  proceed  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  College,  by  command  of  the  Lord  Provost,  wha  does 
na  ken  he's  Rector,  an'  a  certain  erudite  Bailie  wha  thinks 
them  "  troublesome  customers." 

Solved  by  the  Sheriff,  ■pro.  tem.  A.  U ,  Esq. 

VII. 

"  When  a  straight  line  standing  on  anither  straight  line 
makes  the  adjacent  angles  equal  to  ane  anither,  each  of  the 
angles  is  ca'd  a  right  angle ;  an'  the  straight  line  which  stands 
on  the  ither  is  ca'd  a  perpendicular  to  it."  Hence  a  Police- 
man j?oore</,  an'  a  Student  crowing  o'er  him  erect,  is  a  good 
inference. 

Solved  by  Lieut.  C ,  P.  O. 

VIII. 
"  An  obtuse  angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle." 

Cor.  An  obtuse-headed  fellow  wha  thinks  himsel'  greater 

than  a  Right  Honourable 

/  grieve  to  say,  it  was  Bailie 

Solved   by  H P •,    Carver   and    Gilder, 

but  nae  Glazier. 
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IX. 
"  An  acute  angle  is  that  which  is  less  than  a  right  angle." 
Cor.  An  acute  observer  wha  elbows  his  way  to  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  an'  whose  opinions  are  considered  o'  less  im- 
portance to  the  state,  than  those  of  Right  Honourable  Civic 
Sage,  but  whose  ideas  expand  on  emerging  from  the  rays  of 
his  Lordship's  brilliant  orbit. 

Solved  by  the  Senatus  Academicus.   Wm.  H ,  Secy. 

X. 

"  A  figure  is  that  which  is  inclosed  by  ane  or  mair  bound- 
aries." 

Cor.  "  The  Quadrangle  of  Edinburgh   University  for  in- 
stance." 

Solved  by  the  Police  Corps,  J S , 

Superintendant. 

HORACE,  Lib.  1st.  Ode  13, 

When  you,  my  Lydia,  turn  to  praise, 
In  sweetest  and  in  fondest  lays, 
The  rosy  neck,  the  rounded  arm 
Of  Telephus — your  only  charm ; 
My  bosom  burns  with  jealous  fires, 
And  all  my  wonted  glad  desires 
Decay.     My  flushing  cheek  betrays 
The  wakeful  nights,  the  weary  days 
That  never  bring  a  calm  repose. 
Or  give  cessation  to  my  woes. 
Deep,  wasting  sighs,  my  bosom  move, 
And  jealousy  gives  place  to  love ; 
My  weakened  limbs !  they  strive  in  vain 
Their  wonted  office  to  sustain. — 
'Tis  thus  my  body  falls  a  prey 
To  pains  that  wear  my  soul  away ; 
That  wrack  my  vitals  to  the  core, 
And  bid  me  hope  for  joy  no  more. 
I  burn  when  e'er  he  stains  with  wine 
Those  soft  and  snowy  arms  of  thine  ; 


Or  maddened  with  unbounded  bliss, 
Upon  thy  lips  imprints  a  kiss. 
'Tis  vain  !  he  ne'er  will  constant  prove 
Who  raging  thus  doth  prove  his  love. 
Thrice  happy  those  whose  willing  hands 
Are  bound  by  Venus'  firmest  bands ; 
Whose  growing  and  unfeigned  joy 
No  harsh  complaint  can  e'er  destroy ; 
Whose  love  will  to  all  seasons  bend, 
And  with  J;he  latest  day  doth  end 


SONG. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  brighter  bowers, 

And  days  of  never-dying  bliss, 
Of  greening  fields  and  blushing  flowers, 

Of  Angel's  smile,  or  Houri's  kiss  ; 
Of  worlds  where  God's  own  seraphim 

Chaunt  forth  their  songs  of  heavenly  birth, 
Where  brighter  suns  for  ever  beam, 

With  rays  more  pure  than  those  of  earth. 

And  broader  streams  may  murmuring  lave 

Each  mossy  bank  and  flow'ret  low, 
And  deeper  woods  may  richer  wave. 

With  song  bird's  note  on  every  bough  ; 
But  in  the  circle  of  thine  arms. 

Beneath  the  sunshine  of  thine  eyes, 
I'd  never  yearn  for  brighter  charms, 

I'd  never  dream  of  purer  skies. 

M. 


WHAT  A  SHOCKING  BAD  HAT! 

In  the  days  of  langsyne  when  our  ancestors  wrote, 
You  might  know  every  man  by  the  cut  of  his  coat 
But  we've  got  a  much  better  criterion  than  that, 
For  we  know  every  man  by  his  shocking  bad  hat. 


The  Provost— God  bless  him— 1  swears  and  I  vows, 
He's  a  trump,  tho'  he  did  not  quite  relish  the  rows ; 
As  he  walks  from  the  Council,  each  Canongate  brat 
Cries  "  there  goes  the  man  with  the  shocking  bad  hat." 
There's  Pond  with  his  oilskin — a  hero  to  swill, 
A  devil  to  skrimmage,  a  demon  to  mill ; 
I've  heard  that  until  he  received  a  brickbat, 
His  was  not  by  no  means  a  shocking  bad  hat. 

As  Banks  swore  by  Goles  that  he  had  not  the  means, 
Bailie  Sawers  has  mounted  his  winter  nankeens. 
Let  out  his  old  coat,  though  his  carcass  is  fat, 
And  struts  through  the  streets  in  a  shocking  bad  hat. 

Gilfillan,  poor  sinner,  who  thinks  that  weak  grog 
Has  made  him  the  rival  of  Burns  and  of  Hogg, 
Writes  songs  for  the  masons,  and  odes  to  the  cat. 
Whose  kittens  repose  in  his  shocking  bad  hat. 

There's  one  medical  cove  as  has  come  a  moustache. 
Sports  a  greatcoat,  a  cane,  and  looks  cursedly  flash  ; 
He  has  cut  the  dissecting,  Munro's,  and  all  that, 
And  now  frightens  the  maids  with  his  shocking  bad  hat. 

Now  Students  be  wise,  for  my  doctrine  is  true. 
And  this  song  is  expressly  intended  for  you  ; 
There's  none  but  a  Bailie,  a  snob,  or  a  flat. 
Who  would  sicken  our  souls  with  his  shocking  bad  hat. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  observations  regarding  the  subscriptions  in  our  last,  were 
not  addressed  to  those  "  who  could  not  afford  to  subscribe,"  but 
to  those  who  could,  and  would  not.  We  do  not  comprehend 
the  fun  of  the  communication  on  "  Osteology."  The  author  of 
a  "  Student's  Chronometer,"  will  find  his  idea  preoccupied  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Maga.  The  bull,  from  the  same  corres- 
pondent, is  an  old  one.     Butleriana  received. 


Richard  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  1,  South  College  Street,  where  may  be  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numher«,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 
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Is  this  him,  Caesat  ?  " 

Yes." — "  Then  let  him  be  whipped." 

Ben.  Jonson. 
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OUR  FESTIVAL  AND  FINALE. 

Maga  having  sent  forth  to  the  admiring  pubHc  eleven  num- 
bers, the  day  approached  on  which  her  twelfth  and  termi- 
nating emanation  was  destined  to  appear.  Great  as  were 
the  temptations  to  extend  our  volume  to  the  close  of  the 
Session,  our  original  intentions  and  natural  laziness  got  the 
better  of  us,  and  we  resolved  to  conclude.  Yet,  O  gentle 
reader,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  kick  in  the  midst  of  splendour, 
— when  the  world  is  lost  in  admiration  at  Maga — when  the 
artists  are  burning  with  envy — when  the  printers  are  faint- 
ing under  the  insatiable  demand  for  copy — when  the  mighty 
men  of  ihe  golden  chains  are  smarting  and  wincing  under 
Maga's  lash,  it  is  a  dreadful  thought  to  master  the  world's 
pomps  and  the  city's  vanities,  and  retire,  even  though  crown- 
ed with  laurels,  into  comparative  obscurity.  But  the  glory 
of  Maga  will  live  for  ever,  as  long  as  a  College  rears  its 
walls  in  Europe — as  long  as  there  is  a  quadrangle  in  which 
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to  annihilate  Police,  or  Mob,  or  Patrons — as  long  as  there 
is  a  79th  Regiment  in  the  British  Army,  or  a  Student  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Yet,  though  Maga  must  perish  as  a  periodical,  she  lives 
for  ever  as  °an  immortal  work,  as  a  standard  in  English 
literature.  All  other  periodicals  "  perish  where  they  have 
their  birth,"  but  Maga,  like  love,  "  is  indestructible." 
Though  her  birth  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
HER  name  shall  never  be  sunk  in  oblivion. 

But  we  wrong  Mtiga  if  we  say  she  dies  at  all.  She  takes 
her  seat  amongst  the  stars,  as  a  constellation  amid  constel- 
lations, without  passing  through  the  portals  of  death.  When 
she  announced  her  intention  of  departing  from  her  beloved 
College,  her  friends  and  foes  were  at  her  particular  request 
gathered  together,  the  former  to  partake  in  a  splendid  intel- 
lectual feast,  the  latter  to  receive  a  parting  application  of 
the  vis-a-tergo.  The  Magi  did  their  best  to  provide  for  her 
amusement,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  report  the  festi- 
vities, and  to  describe  the  masque  got  up  in  the  true  old 
style  for  her  entertainment  on  that  important  occasion. 


THE  FEAST. 

Language  is  wanting  adequately  to  describe  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  the  festal  board,  and  the  exquisite  dishes 
that  graced  it.  The  Magi  being  deeply  versed  in  the  se- 
crets of  the  Cabala,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
wisdom  of  Schetachides,  were  thereby  enabled  by  certain 
methods — for  which  see  the  works  of  Picus  of  Mirandala — 
to  summon  with  ease  to  their  kitchen  the  spirits  of  the  most 
famous  cooks  and  epicures  of  antiquity,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
most  renowned  artistes  of  France.  It  would  have  done  the 
heart  good  to  have  seen  the  interest  with  which  Apicius 
gazed  on  Vefour,  as  the  latter  was  superintending  a  dindon 
aux  truffes,  whilst  the  glances  of  the  Frenchman  at  the  old 
Roman's  mass  of  peacock's  brains,  betrayed  reciprocal  ad- 
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miration.  Ude  himself  presided  in  an  arm-chair  of  exquisite 
pastry,  arched  over  with  radiant  bowers  of  barley-sugar. 
Round  him  sate  the  Grand  Council  of  Cookery,  including 
the  most  celebrated  authors  of  all  ages  on  the  noble  and 
belly-filling  science,  Gastronomy — the  ladies  headed  by  Meg 
Dods,  the  gentlemen  by  Dr.  Kitchener  and  Original 
Walker.  At  length  the  appointed  hour  arrives — dish  after 
dish  marches  stately  to  its  destination — delicacy  follows 
delicacy ;  nor  were  the  boasts  of  Scotland  (sheep's  head  and 
haggis)  excluded,  any  more  than  the  roast  beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land. 

"  And  sturgeons  rich,  and  lampreys  fair, 

Were  brought  in  at  the  bidding ; 
And  roasted  beef,  and  roasted  hare. 

And  last  of  all — plum-pudding  1" 

The  favoured  of  Maga  spread  the  snowy  napkin  and 
commence — loud  rings  the  din  of  knife-and-forkish  war — a 
thousand  waiters  in  Maga's  own  livery  incessantly  cut  the 
cork-strings  of  the  taper-necked  flasks  of  roseate  champagne. 
The  dinner  is  demolished ;  the  dessert  appears.  All  climes 
contribute  their  fruits,  from  the  pyramidal  pine  to  the  anoma- 
lous plantain.  George  "  of  the  Silver  Bow  "  marches  in  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  hampers  of  prime  Laffitte,  and  in  one 
impetuous  tide  bursts  forth  at  once  the  never-ceasing  flow  of 
wit  and  soul. 

The  chaplain  having  said  grace,  the  Chairman  arose,  and 
addressed  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  world  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  ! — The  University  Maga  was  first  established 
in  the  year  1835,  with  a  view  to  raise  our  Alma  Mater  to  a 
pre-eminent  rank  amid  her  sister  Colleges.  Last  year,  as 
you  all  know,  that  publication  of  publications  was  re-estab- 
iished — and  the  consequence  of  its  reappearance  has  been 
the  placing  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
the  intellectual  world.  Many  were  the  attempts  made  by 
the  envious  literati  of  London,  Paris,  and  Pekin,  to  dispos- 
sess Modern   Athens  of  her  newly  acquired  pre-eminence  ; 
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but  the  star  of  Maga  was  in  the  ascendant — and  the  light  of 
trutli  triumphed.     Of  Maga  herself, 

"  The  ALL  of  bright,  of  fair  and  sweet," 

it  becomes  me  not  to  speak, — you  are  all  acquainted  with  her 
excellencies, — you  are  all  admirers  of  her  beauty.  The  world 
too,  has  pronounced  its  judgment  upon  her, — and  that  judg- 
ment has  been  unqualified  praise.  Amongst  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers and  patrons  of  Maga  is  our  young  and  loving  Queen. 
Regularly  during  the  passing  Session  has  she  sent  down  weekly, 
by  express,  a  gentleman  usher  with  sixpence,  (her  Majesty 
never  sports  copper,)  to  buy  two  copies, — her  impatience 
not  allowing  her  to  wait  for  the  delivery  of  the  bookseller's 
parcel.  As  a  slight  testimonial  of  gratitude,  she  offered  the 
Editor  a  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Bath, — and,  had  not 
her  ministry,  with  their  usual  stupidity,  conferred  that  honour 
on  the  chief  of  the  axillary  legion,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  accepted  that  mark  of  her  Majesty's 
esteem, — under  the  circumstances,  he  declined  it, — never- 
theless let  us  take  her  Majesty's  will  for  the  deed,  and 
pledge  to  "  The  Queen,  "  with  all  the  honours ! 

(Stilts  being  provided  for  the  occasion,  the  cheers  were 
given  in  honour  of  her  Majesty  at  an  elevation  of  nine  feet 
from  the  ground,  amid  melodious  shouts  of  "  Wictoria  for 
ever!"  "  She's  the  jewel,"  and  other  complimentary  ejacu- 
lations. "  God  save  the  Queen,"  was  then  sung,  after 
which,  the  Chairman  arose,  and  gave  "  The  University 
Maga,"  which  was  drunk  with  similar  honours,  amid  a  grand 
chorus  of  "  It's  a  capital  publication,  which  nobody  can 
deny.") 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  call  upon  you  all  to  fill  a  bumper. 
This  Session  has  been  a  memorable  one, — memorable  both 
in  arts  and  arms.  This  Session  has  immortalized  the 
Students  of  Edinburgh  alike  as  heroes  of  the  cudgel  and 
tiio  pen.  Then  let  us  pledge  our  University, — let  us  drink 
that  good   old   toast,    "  Alma    Mater    Edinburgenae, 
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THE    GLOIIY    OF    HER    pROFESSORS,    AND    THE    RIGHTS  OF 

HER  Students ! " 

(Tremendous  cheering, — ninety  times  nine, — one  cheer 
more — another — concluding  with  three  groans  for  the 
Lord   Rector,  and  his  fellow-Patrons.) 

T  V  N  E, — Malbrook. 

Fill  up  your  glass,  my  frater  ! 
And  pledge  to  Alma  Mater— 
What  College  is  there  greater 

In  Europe  to  be  found  ? 

Professors  half  so  clever, 

I'm  sure  the  world  saw  never ; 

All  things  they  can  diskiver 

Above  and  under  ground  ! 

Each  Student,  too,  for  smoking, 
For  singing  and  for  joking, 
Is  equalled,  sure,  by  noking. 

He  does  them  all  so  fine  : 

Wit,  charity,  and  breeding, 
Philosophy  and  reading. 
He  truly  takes  the  lead  in, 

And  doth  them  all  combine  1 

Then  fill,  boys,  up  your  glasses. 

To  Alma  and  the  lasses, 

And  down  with  snobs  and  asses. 

Mob,  bailies,  and  police : 

And  should,  again,  the  latter, 
March  up  our  gates  to  batter. 
Once  more  their  ranks  we'll  scatter, 

And  make  them  keep  the  peace  \ 

When  the  echoes  of  this  melodious  ode  had  gradu- 
ally died  away  on  the  distant  rocks  of  the  Grampians,  the 
Croupier  proposed,  "  The  Ladies,"  for  which  Venus  re- 
turned thanks — and  Apollo,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  volun- 
teered a  song,  with  the  preface,  that,  considering  poetry  of 
late  to  have  been  vitiated  by  false  glare  and  bombastic  ac- 
cessories, he  proposed  to  renovate  the  taste  of  the  age  by 
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means  of  such  simple,  yet  beautiful  ballads,  as  the  following, 
redolent  of  Wordsworth  and  Lothian  Street : — 

Oh  Mary — Mary  Marlow ! 

Have  you  forgotten  me, 
That  never  of  thy  pretty  face 

A  morsel  can  1  see  : 
I've  watched  me  at  your  window 

Of  late  from  morn  to  night, 
But  though  I  stay  the  livelong  day 

You  never  come  in  sight ! 

You  used  to  come  full  often 

And  at  the  window  stand — 
You  smiled  and  nodded  kindly 

Whene'er  I  kissed  my  hand. 
But  now  nought  save  your  shadow 

Upon  the  blind  I  see — 
What  have  I  done,  my  pretty  one, 

That  you've  forsaken  me  ? 

Oh  Mary — Mary  Marlow  ! 

A  year  last  Valentine, 
You  wrote  a  loving  letter, 

An  answer  unto  mine  ; 
But  though  this  year  on  paper 

As  rosy  as  the  morn. 
Did  cross  the  street  my  verses  sweet. 

You  them  did  treat  with  scorn  ? 

I  know  not  what  the  cause  is — 

Indeed,  how  should  I  know  ? 
That  once  you  should  have  smiled  on  me. 

And  now  forget  me  so  ! 
I  know  not  what  the  cause  is — 

Yet,  though  it  gives  me  pain, 
I'll  never  to  the  window  go 

To  look  for  you  again  1 

There  being  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
coring this  song  or  not,  the  spirit  of  the  Archbishop  on  a 
sudden  crossed  the  border,  and  stated  in  a  somewhat  egotist- 
ical way,  that  in  his  younger  days  he  had  written  many  love 
songs,  much  better  and  of  equal  simplicity,  and  immediately 
struck  one  up,  apologizing  first  for  one  of  his  cloth  taking 
such  liberties. 
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I  often  have  said  that  I  never  would  wed, 

But  lead  a  bachelor's  life, 
For  if  love  can't  be  had  without  charms,  its  too  bad 

To  fetter  one's  self  ^vith  a  wife. 
But  the  dear  little  rogues  with  their  sighs  and  their  eyes, 

So  weaken  my  firm  resolution. 
That  it  need  not  occasion  my  friends  much  surprise 

If  I  wed — to  escape  persecution. 

Oh  Cupid,  thou  thief! — will  it  meet  with  belief, 

With  his  mischievous  notions  of  fun. 
The  vagabond  child  my  heart  has  beguiled. 

And  linked  it  for  ever  to  one. 
To  be  sure,  she's  an  angel  of  light,  beaming  bright 

On  the  clouds  of  affliction  and  sorrow — 
But  so  fickle  am  I,  I  may  change  by  to-night, 

And  elope  with  another  to-morrow. 

"Cease,  cease,  dearest  love!"  cried  my  beautiful  dove, 

While  a  glance  at  my  bosom  she  stole, 
That  roseate  band,  which  we  all  understand. 

Is  a  pledge  for  the  truth  of  my  soul." 
"  Yes,  my  love,"  I  exclaimed,    "  it  is  true  that  the  hue 

Of  this  cincture  bespeaks  me  unchanging ; 
And  since  I  am  bound,  sweetest  maiden,  to  you, 

My  heart  bids  adieu  to  its  ranging." 

Then  arose  an  Oineromath,  girt  with  the  roseate  band,  and 
his  bosom  lustrous  with  the  gleam  of  the  Holy  Triangle,  to 
propose  the  health  of  him  who  first  established  the  University 
Maga,  but  who  now  sojourns  in  the  far  East  of  "  the  Archi- 
MAGUS,  and  may  he  return  to  the  Island  of  the  West  in  due 
time  to  head  the  bands  whose  watchword  is  Truth."  Elo- 
quently did  the  frater  declaim  on  the  progress  of  the  true 
philosophy ;  on  the  advantages  which  mankind  shall  yet  de- 
rive from  it ;  on  the  union  in  time  to  come  of  all  nations  in 
peace ;  on  the  universal  appreciation  of  learning,  of  fellow- 
ship, and  of  love  ;  and  on  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
through  the  glory  of  the  order.  Loudly  did  all  applaud,  and 
every  bosom  glowed  with  Oineromathic  fire. 

Then  were  the  bumpers  filled  and  drained  to  "  Freema- 
sonary," — "  Kit  North,  and  the  other  Great  Periodical," — 
"  our  glorious  defender," — "  the  Sister  Universities" — 
"  our  fraters  in    France," — "  the   Burshenschaft  of   Ger- 
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many" "  the  battle  of  the  Quadrangle,  and  the  heroes  of 

'38," — "  the  supremacy  of  our  University,  and  confusion 
to  the  civic  authorities,"— whilst  three  groans  were  separately 
bestowed  on  "  the  Right  Honourable  James  Forrest,  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh," — "  the  Patrons," — "  the  Police," 
and  the  "  Mob." 

At  length  all  possible  toasts  having  been  drunk,  and  all 
variety  of  songs  sung,  with  "breakfasting"  honours,  and  the 
music  of  many  instruments,  especially  penny  trumpets,  it  was 
announced  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  the  curtain 
would  presently  be  drawn  up,  and  a  Freischutzian  scene  ex- 
hibited,— the  mighty  men  of  the  Session  being  summoned 
spiritually  to  appear  at  the  wave  of  the  Magic  Wand. 
Whilst  the  materials  were  brewing,  a  wild-looking  young 
gentleman  volunteered  a  toast  and  a  song,  but  stated  that 
all  good  toasts  being  already  drunk,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  draw  upon  the  refuse  of  the  earth  for  excuses  through 
which  the  glasses  might  be  conscientiously  emptied. 

Quick,  my  hoy,  pour  out  the  wine, 

Let  the  rosy  liquor  flow. 
For  a  novel  toast  is  mine — 

Here's  the  rebel,  Papineau  ! 
What !  you  stare,  and  ask  me  "  why 

Such  a  toast  I'd  give — Oh  fie  ! " 
The  sole  reason  known  to  me — 
For  a  bumper  'tis  a  plea ! 
Through  the  list  of  loyal  toasts,  / 

Long  ago  methinks  we've  ran, — 
And  since  no  more  we  can  boast, 

Had  we  not  best  drink  King  Dan. ! 
"  What  1"  you  cry,  "  can  it  be  true, 

Such  a  toast  should  come  from  you  ! " 
The  sole  reason  known  to  me — 
For  a  bumper  'tis  a  plea ! 
When  we've  pledged  the  wise  men  all. 

For  the  fools  we  must  find  room  : 
Why  should  we  not  toast  the  small 

As  the  great  ?— So  here's /or  Hume  .' 
''  What !"  you  cry,  "  can  it  be  so. 

Would  you  give  a  toast  so  low  1 " 

The  sole  reason  known  to  me 

For  a  bimiper  'tis  a  plea ! 
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Pledge  we  too  the  Czar^  (no  fool,) 

Nicholas — the  de'il's  own  son, — 
He  who'd  o'er  Circassia  rule, 

For  which,  thanks  to  Palmerston. 
What !  the  toast  surprises  you  ! 

Would  Phitlippe  of  France  then  do? 
The  sole  reason  known  to  nie — 
For  a  bumper  'tis  a  plea  ! 

Surely  there's  some  fool  or  knave 

Left  for  this  last  glass,  I  hope  : 
Let  me  think — who  shall  we  have  ? 

Here's  his  Holiness,  the  Pope  I 
"  What !"  you  ask,  "  what  are  you  at. 

To  propose  a  toast  like  that?" 
The  sole  reason  known  to  me — 
For  a  bumper  'tis  a  plea  I 

At  length  a  cloud  of  fragTant  smoke  burst  forth  from  the 
Meerschaum  tloor,  and  enveloped  in  a  flood  of  light  appeared 
the  scene  so  splendidly  delineated  in  our  frontispiece. 

There  stood  the  shade  of  the  Archimagus  waving-  his 
mystic  wand,  and  his  representative  sketching  the  fearful 
scene.  Frosty,  shoulder-ridden  by  Peter  the  Great,  danced 
a  Town  Council  jig  vis-a-vis  to  Bailie  Grieve,  whose  in- 
cubus was  Mr  Whigham  :  Alma  Mater  apj)eared  rising 
in  pristine  loveliness  between  the  two,  smiling  benignantly  on 
the  exertions  of  her  defenders.  In  vain  does  the  malignant 
spirit  of  Guim  shout  forth  the  devil's  own  number,  eigh- 
teen, and  wave  his  terrific  baton  at  the  ladye  fair.  In  vain 
do  the  visionary  banners  of  the  79th  wave  among  the 
lowering  clouds,  gilded  on  their  edges  by  the  gleam  of  a 
thousand  bayonets.  The  hideous  form  of  the  cab — that 
direful  cab — wot  called  the  military,  no  longer  a  well  cover- 
ed cab — a  leather  topped  cab,  but  the  ghost  of  a  cab  "  fleck- 
ing the  sun  with  its  bars,"  whilst  the  grim  shape  of  the 
skeleton  driver  holds  up  his  bony  finger  for  {\\efare.  Bailie 
Sawers  is  hid  in  a  cloud  of  biscuits,  whilst  the  Quaker  Phe- 
nomenon rushes  down  to  Alma's  assistance  from  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  mounted  on  the  never-dying  Proteus.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  flare-up  of  red  light,  whilst  the  voices 
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of  a  thousand  Magi  fill  the  air  with  music,  singing  a  grand 
Oineromathic  Hymn : — 

Hail !  noblest  science  !  ligbt  divine, 

To  Magi  only  given  ! 
Hail !  art  of  arts  that  bears  the  sign, 

The  stamp — the  seal  of  heaven ! 
The  sun  himself  although  so  bright, 
Is  dim  beside  thy  triple  light ! 

Hurrah  1  Hurrah  for  the  Rosy  Band ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Holly  Tree  1 

Though  some  poor  canting  mortals  say. 

That  wise  men  must  be  sad. 
Let  them  come  here  and  see  the  way 

How  wise  men  can  be  glad  ! 
Their  %visdom  is  but  foolerie. 
And  OURS  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
Hmrah  I  Hurrah  for  the  Rosy  Band ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Holly  Tree ! 

Man's  life  was  never  meant  to  be 

A  life  of  care  and  woe  : 
"  Enjoy,"  says  true  philosophy, 
"  The  days  thou  art  below  !  " 
Heaven  spread  the  banquet  for  our  use, 
He  sins  who  dares  heaven's  gifts  refuse. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  for  the  Rosy  Band  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Holly  Tree  1 

Then  whilst  we  live  we'll  spend  our  hours 

'Mid  all  that's  bright  and  fair ; 
In  Learning's  fields  we'll  gather  flowers. 

To  wreathe  in  Bfauty's  hair ; 
For  Wisdom's  hoary  locks  we'll  twine 
A  wreathe  of  myrtle  and  of  vine  ! 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  for  the  Rosy  Band  1 
Hurrah  for  the  Holly  Tree  ! 


TO  STUDENTS  IN  D TY. 

What  should  be  the  style  of  a  critical  exercise  and 
addition  ?  This  question  has  been  frequently  asked  by  our 
friends,  the  expectants  of  the  cloth,  but,  it  would  appear,  has 
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never  satisfactorily  been  answered.  We  have  ofttimes  wit- 
nessed their  writings  both  in  the  prospect  and  under  the 
infliction  of  the  Hebro  critic's  lash.  These  have  arisen  from 
the  felt  want  of  any  regular  canon  (cannon)  by  which  to 
direct  exegitical  lucubrations.  It  was  not  then  a  matter  of 
wonder  that,  on  the  day  of  fiery  trial,  (the  day  on  which  our 
own  Alma  Mater  is  exposed  to  the  envious  tooth  of  her 
rival  compeers,)  they  should  have  had  their  productions 
characterised  by  a  celebrated  orientalist  to  be  such,  as  that 
he  wished  he  could  pass  them  over  in  silence.  For,  in  their 
introductions,  they  were  either  "  lamish,"  or  not  pointed ; 
in  their  analysis,  meagre  and  diffuse ;  in  their  textual  diffi- 
culties, not  detecting  "  the  Gordian  knot  to  be  unloosed,"  or 
not  at  all  combating  objections  urged ;  in  their  paraphrase, 
engrossing  what  was  not  ranged  under  former  heads  ;  in  the 
deduction  of  doctrines,  eliciting  those  which  the  passage, 
with  the  utmost  stretch  of  fancy,  could  never  warrant ;  and 
in  the  illustration  of  the  doctrine  chosen,  treating  it  in  a 
style  too  trite  even  for  a  popular  sermon.  Rejoice,  there- 
fore, O  friends  of  the  cloth, — let  all  your  critic  apprehensions 
be  laid  aside, — an  answer  has  been  given, — your  difficulty 
has  been  solved ! — The  style  of  a  critical  exercise  must  be 
in  the  words  of  a  learned  Rabbi,  not  above  50  miles  from 
Edinburgh  :  "  Be  clear  and  cold  as  the  Polar  star!" 

Waw  Conversivum. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

One  word  ere  we  part.  We  trust  that  in  rejecting  com- 
munications kindly  sent  to  us  during  our  winter's  career,  we 
have  in  no  way  offended  our  fellow- Students.  Many  ex- 
cellent articles  are  yet  in  our  hands,  and  we  regret  much 
that.we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  them.  Many,  too,  have  been 
the  letters  of  thanks  received  during  the  past  week  from  indivi- 
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duals  grateful  for  the  notice  they  have  received  in  the  pages  of 
Maga,  including  epistles  expressed  in  the  warmest  and  most 
grtimmatical  style,  from  the  Lord  Provost,  Bailie  Grieve, 
and  other  distinguished  wiseacres  of  the  same  school.  Among 
the  more  interesting  is  one  from  Councillor  Banks,  declaring 
that  the  Maga  has  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  more  inexpressibles 
to  Bailies,  Provosts,  Lieutenants  of  Police,  Carvers,  Gilders, 
and  Snobs  in  general,  than  ever  fell  to  his  fortune  in  any 
season  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Neither 
have  the  Ladies  of  Edinburgh  been  behind  hand  in  grati- 
tude. In  an  exquisitely  neat  and  fragrant  billet,  in  perfumed 
rose  paper,  the  dear  creatures  gratefully  thank  the  Maga  for 
the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  them,  and  the  noble  and  talented 
manner  in  which  it  advocated  the  cause  of  beauty,  love,  and 
the  fair  sex. 

But  our  last  page  draws  to  a  close ;  with  regret  we  say — 
Farewell  ! 


Richard  Weston  &  Son,  Booksellers,  37,  Lothian  Street, 
and  I,  South  College  Street,  where  may  be  had  copies  of  the 
early  Numbers,  and  of  the  Squibs  on  the  late  war. 
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